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of thin issue of the Works of William Shakespeare there 
have been printed FIVE HUNDRED AND FIFTY COPIES, 
of which this is 



Loves Labour's lost. 

A£lui primus. 

EnlfT FirdinanJ King ofNanairtf Bownu, LeagawB, oadDamt 
FerJiiuauL 
Et Fame, that all hunt after b their Urea, 
Live regiRTcd upon our brazen Tombca, 
And then grace u« in the diagrace of death ; 
When spight of connorant derouring Time, 
Th'enderour of this pment bnath may bay : 

That honour which shall bate hia aythe* keene edge. 

And make lu heyret of all eteroitie. 

Therefore brave Conqueroun, for lo yon are. 

That warre against your owne afleftioni, 

And the huge Armie of the woHdi deutet. 

Our late edifl ahall Mrongly Maad in force, 

Navar (hall be the wonder of the world. 

Our Court shall be a little Achademe, 

Still and contemplative in living Art 

You three, Berowne, Dumatne, and LongaviB, 

Have (wome for three yeerea terme, to live with me: 

My fellow SchoUera, and to keepe thoae atatutea 

That are recorded in thia icedule heere. 

Your oathea are paat, and now aobacribe your namea i 

That his owne hand may atrike hia honour downe, 

That violatea the amalleit bnnch heerein : 

If yon are arm'd to doe, aa awome to do, 

Subaciibe to your deepe oathet, and keepe it to. 

Loagamll. I am reaolv'd, 'da but a three yeerea fiat : 
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The minde shall banquet, though the body pine. 
Fat paunches have leane pates : and dainty Ints, 
Make rich the ribs, but bankerout the wits. 

Dumane, My loving Lord, Dumane is mortified. 
The grosser manner of these worids delights. 
He throwes upon the grosse worlds baser slaves : 
To love, to wealth, to pompe, I pine and die, 
With all these living in Philosophie. 

Berowne, I can but say their protestation over, 
So much, deare Liege, I have already swome. 
That is, to live and study heere three yeeres. 
But there are other stridl observances : 
As not to see a woman in that terme. 
Which I hope well is not enrolled there. 
And one day in a weeke to touch no foode : 
And but one meale on every day beside : 
The which I hope is not enrolled there. 
And then to sleepe but three houres in the night. 
And not be seene to winke of all the day. 
When I was wont to thinke no harme all night, 
And make a darke night too of halfe the day : 
Which I hope well is not enrolled there. 
O, these are barren taskes, too hard to keepe. 
Not to see Ladies, study, fast, not sleepe. 

Ferd, Your oath is past, to passe away from these. 

Berow, Let me say no my Liedge, and if you please, 
I onely swore to study with your grace. 
And stay heere in your Court for three yeeres space. 

Langcu You swore to that Berowne^ and to the rest. 

Berow, By yea and nay sir, than I swore in jest. 
What is the end of study, let me know ? 

Fer, Why that to know which else wee should not know. 

Ber, Things hid 5c bard (you meane) from common sense. 

Ferd. I, that is studies god-like recompence. 

Bero. Come oq then, I will sweare to studie so, 
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To know the thing I am forbid to know : 
As thus, to study where I well may dine. 
When I to fast expressely am forbid. 
Or studie where to meet some Mistresse fine, 
When Mistresses from common sense are hid. 
Or having swome too hard a keeping oath, 
Studie to breake it, and not breake my troth. 
If studies gaine be thus, and this be so, 
Studie knowes that which yet it doth not know, 
Sweare me to this, and I will nere say no. 

Ferd, These be the stops that hinder studie quite, 
And traine our intelledls to vaine delight. 

Ber. Why ? all delights are vaine, and that most vaine 
Which with paine purchased, doth inherit paine. 
As painefiilly to poare upon a Booke, 
To seeke the light of truth, while truth the while 
Doth ^sely blinde the eye«sight of his looke : 
Light seeking light, doth light of light beguile : 
So ere you finde where light in darkenesse lies, 
Your light growes darke by losing of your eyes. 
Studie me how to please the eye indeede. 
By fixing it upon a fairer eye. 
Who dazling so, that eye shall be his heed, 
And give him light that it was blinded by. 
Studie is like the heavens glorious Sunne, 
That will not be deepe searched with sawcy lookes : 
Small have condnuall plodders ever wonne. 
Save base authoritie from others Bookes. 
These earthly Godfathers of heavens lights, 
That give a name to every fixed Starre, 
Have no more profit of their shining nights, 
Then those that walke and wot not what they are. 
Too much to know, is to know nought but fame : 
And every Godfather can give a name. 

Far. How well hee's read, to reason against reading. 
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ACT I. 



Dum* Proccedrd welt^ to stop all good proceeding. 

I^&fh Her wcedet the corne, and atill lets grow the weediog. 

Bir» The S|Fring is neare when greeoe geesse are a bneding. 

Dum» How followes that ? 

SfT^ Fit in his place and time. 

Dum, In reason nothing. 

Sir, Something then in rime. 

FfrJ, Berowm is like an envious sneaping Frost, 
That bites the first borne infants of the Spring. 

Ber, Wely say I am, why should proud Summer boast. 
Before the Birds have any cause to sing ? 
Why should I joy in any abortire Urth ? 
At Christmas I no more desire a Rose, 
Then wish a Snow in Mayes new fangled showes : 
But like of each thing that in season growes. 
So you to studie now it is too late. 
That were to clymbe ore the house to unlocke the gate. 

Fer, Well, fit you out : go home Berotvne : adue. 

Ber. No my good Lord, I have sworn to stay with you. 
And though I have for barbarisme spoke more. 
Then for that Angell knowledge you can say. 
Yet confident He keepe what I have sworoe. 
And bide the pennance of each three yeares day. 
Give me the paper, let me reade the same. 
And to the strictest decrees He write my name. 

Fer. How well this yeelding rescues thee from shame. 
Ber. Item. That no woman shall come within a mile of my 
Court 

Hath this Inn proclaimed ? 
Lon. Foure dayes agoe. 
Ber. Let's see the penaltie. 
On paine of loosing her tongue. 
Who devis'd this penaltie ? 
Lm* Nfairy that did L 
Ber. Sweete Lord, and why ? 
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Loru To fright them hence with that dread penalde, 
A dangerous law against gentilitie. 

//rm, If any man be seene to talke with a woman within the 
tearme of three yeares, hee shall indure such puhlique shame as the 
rest of the Court shall possibly devise. 

Ber, This Article my Liedge your selfe must breake. 
For well you know here comes in Embassie 
The French Kings daughter, with your selfe to speake : 
A Maide of grace and compleate majestie. 
About surrender up of jlqutlame. 
To her decrepit, sicke, and bed-rid Father 
Therefore this Article is made in vaine. 
Or vainly comes th'admired Princesse hither. 

Fer. What say you Lords ? 
Why, this was quite forgot. 

Ber. So Studie evermore is overshot, 
While it doth study to have what it would. 
It doth forget to doe the thing it should : 
And when it hath the thing it hunteth most, 
'Tis won as townes with fire, so won, so losL 

Fer. We must of force dispence with this Decree, 
She must lye here on meere necessitie. 

Ber, Necessity will make us all forswome 
Three thousand times within this three yeeres space : 
For every man with his a£fe£ls is borne. 
Not by might mastred, but by speciall grace. 
If I breake faith, this word shall breake for me. 
I am forswome on meere necessitie. 
So to the Lawes at large I write my name. 
And he that breakes them in the least degree, 
Stands in attainder of etemall shame. 
Suggestions are to others as to me : 
But I beleeve although I seeme so loth, 
I am the last that will last keepe his oth. 
But is there no quicke recreation granted ? 
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Fer. I that there is, our Court you know is hanted 
With a refined travailer of Spatne^ 
A man in all the worlds new fashion planted, 
That hath a mint of phrases in his braine : 
One, who the musicke of his owne vaine tongue. 
Doth ravish like inchanting harmonie : 
A man of complements whom right and wrong 
Have chose as umpire of their mutinie. 
This childe of fancie that Armado hight. 
For interim to our studies shall relate. 
In high-borne words the worth of many a Knight. 
From tawnie Spaine lost in the worlds debate. 
How you delight my Lords, I know not I, 
But I protest I love to heare him lie. 
And I will use him for my Minstrelsie. 

Bero. Armado is a most illustrious wight, 
A man of fire, new words, fashions owne Knight. 

Lon. Costard the swaine and he, shall be our sport. 
And so to studie, three yeeres is but short. 

Enter a Constable tvith Costard with a Letter, 

Const, Which is the Dukes owne person. 

£er. This fellow. What would'st ? 

Con, I my selfe reprehend his owne person, for I am his graces 
Tharborough : But I would see his own person in flesh and 
blood. 

JBer, This is he. 

Con, Signeor Arme^ Arme commends you : 
Ther's yillanie abroad, this letter will tell you more. 

Clow, Sir the Contempts thereof are as touching mee. 

Fer, A letter from the magnificent Armado, 

Ber, How low soever the matter, I hope in God for high 
words. 

Lon, A high hope for a low heaven, God grant us patience. 

Ber, To heare, or forbeare hearing. 



.J 
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Loru To heare meekely sirs aad to laugh moderately^ or to 
forbeare both. 

Ber, Well su*, be it as the stile shall give us cause to clime in 
the merrinesse. 

Clo. The matter is to me sir, as coucemmg Jaquautia. The 
manner of it is, I was taken with the manner. 

Bar, In what manner ? 

Clo. In manner and forme following sir all those three. I 
was seene with her in the Mannor house, sitting with her upon the 
Forme, and taken following her into the Parke : which put to 
gether, is in manner and forme following. Now sir for the 
manner ; It is the manner of a man to speake to a woman, for the 
forme in some forme. 

Ber. For the following sir. 

Clo. As it shall follow in my corredHon, and God defend 
the right. 

Far. Will you heare this Letter with attention ? 

Bar. As we would heare an Oracle. 

Clo. Such is the simplicitie of man to harken after the flesh. 

Fardtnand. 

/^ Reai DeptUUf the Welkins Flcegerenif and sole donanator of 
^^ Navar, my eoules earths God^ and bodies fostring patrone : 

Cost. Not a word of Costard yet. 

Ferd. So it is. 

Cost. It may be so: but if he say it is so, he is in telling 
true: but so. 

Ford. Peace, 

Clow. Be to me, and every man that dares not fight. 

Ferd. No words, 

Clow. Of other mens secrets I beseech you. 

Ferd So it is besieged with saUe coloured mehmchoBe^ I dsd com^ 
mend the blacke oppressing humour to the most wholesome Physicke of 
thy health*giving ayre: And as I am a Gentleman^ betooke my selfe 
to walke: the tsme When? about the sixt houre^ When beasts most 
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graie^ Inrdt best peeke^ and men tit downe to that nourishment which 
is called supper : So much for the time JVhen. Now for the ground 
Which? which I meane I walit upon^ it is ycliped^ Thy Parhe. 
Then for the place Where? where I meane I did encounter that 
obscene and most preposterous event that chraweth foom m^ snoW' 
white pen the ebon coloured Inhe^ which heere thou viewest^ heholdest^ 
survayestf or seest. But to the place Where? It standeth North 
Northeast and by East foom the West comer of thy curious knotted 
garden : There did I see that low spirited Swmne^ that base Mtnow 
of thy nyrthy (Clown Mee ?) that unletered small knowing soukf 
{Clow Me ?) that shallow vassaU [Clow. Still mee ?) whkh as I 
remember y hight Costard, (Clow, O me) sorted and consorted 
contrary to thy established proclaymed Edi3 and Continet^ Cannon : 
Which withf o withy but with this I passion to say wherewith : 

Ch. With a Wench. 

Ferd With a chllde of our Grandmother Eve, a female ; or for 
thy more sweet understanding a woman: him, I (as my ever 
esteemed dutie prickes me on) have sent to thee^ to receive the meed of 
punishment by thy sweet Graces Officer Anthony Dull, a man of 
good repute^ carriage^ bearings is^ estimation, 

Anth. Me, an't shall please you ? I am Anthony Dull. 

Ferd, For Jaquenetta (so is the weaker vesseU called) which I 
apprehended with the aforesaid Swarne^ I keeper her as a vesseH of 
thy Lawes forte^ and shaU at the least of thy sweet notice^ bring her 
to triall. Thine in all complements of devoted and heart-burning heat 
of dutie, Don Adriana de Armado. 

Ber, This is not so well as I looked for, but the best that ever 
I heard. 

Fer, I the best, for the worst. But sirra. What say you 
to this ? 

Ch, Sir I confesse the Wench. 

Fer, Did you heare the Proclamation ? 

Clo, I doe confesse much of the hearing it, but little of the 
marking of it. 
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Fer. It was proclaimed a yeeres impriBoment to bee taken with 
a Wench. 

Clow* I was taken with none sir, I was taken with a Damosell. 

Fer. Welly it was proclaimed DamoselL 

Clo. This was no Damosell neyther sir, shee was a Virgin. 

Fer» It is 80 Tarried to, for it was proclaimed Virgin. 

Clo. If it were, I denie her Virginitie : I was taken with a 
Maide. 

Fer, This Maid will not serve your tome sir. 

Clo, This Maide will serve my tume sir. 

Kuu Sir I will pronounce your sentence: You shall fast a 
Weeke with Branne and water. 

Clo. I had rather pray a Moneth with Mutton and Porridge. 

Am. And Don Armado shall be your keeper. 
My Lord Btrowne^ see him delivered ore. 
And goe we Lords to put in pra^ice that. 
Which each to other hath so strongly swome. 

Bero* He lay my head to any good mans hat. 
These oathes and lawes will prove an idle scome. 
Sirra, come on. 

Clo. I sufler for the truth sir: for true it is, I was taken with 
Jaquendia^ and Jaquautta is a true girie, and therefore welcome 
the sowre cup of prosperities aiHidion may one day smile againe, 
and untill then sit downe sorrow. Exit. 

Enter Armado and Moth Ins Page. 

Amuu Boy, What signe is it when a man of great spirit growes 
melancholy ? 

Boy. A great eigne sir, that he will looke sad. 

Brag, Why ? sadnesse is one and the selfe-^ame thing deare impe. 

Boy. No no, O Lord sir no. 

Brag, How canst thou part sadnesse and melancholy my tender 
JwKnaU? 

Boy. By a familiar demonstration of the working, my tough 
ligneur. 
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Brag. Why tough signeur ? Why tough signeur ? 

Boy, Why tender JuvenaU? Why tender JuvenaU? 

Brag. I spoke it tender JuvenaU^ as a congruent apathaton, 
appertaining to thy young daies, which we may nominate tender. 

Boy. And I tough signeur, as an appertinent title to your olde 
time, which we may name tough* 

Brag. Pretty and apt. 

Boy. How meane you sir, I pretty, and my saying apt ? or I 
apt, and my saying prettie ? 

Brag. Thou pretty because little. 

Boy. Little pretty, because little : wherefore apt ? 

Brag. And therefore apt, because quicke. 

Boy. Speake you this in my praise Master ? 

Brag. In thy condigne praise. 

Boy. I will praise an £ele with the same praise. 

Brag. What ? that an £ele is ingenuous. 

Boy. That an Eeele is quicke. 

Brag. I doe say thou art quicke in answeres. Thou heat'st my 
bloud. 

Boy. I am answer'd sir. 

Brag. I love not to be crost. 

Boy. He speakes the meere contrary, crosses love not hioL 

Br. I have promised to study iij. yeres with the Duke. 

B(y. You may doe it in an houre sir. 

Brag. Impossible. 

Boy. How many is one thrice told ? 

Bra. I am ill at reckning, it fits the spirit of a Tapster. 

Boy. You are a gentleman and a gamester sir. 

Brag. I confesse both, they are both the varnish of a compleat 
man. 

Boy. Then I am sure you know how much the grosse mimme 
of deus-ace amounts to. 

Brag. It doth amount to one more then two. 

Boy. Which the base vulgar call three. 

Br. True, 
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Boy, Why sir is this such a peece of study I Now here's three 
studied, ere you'll thrice wink, & how easie it is to put yeres to 
the word three, and study three yeeres in two words, the dancing 
horse will tell you. 

Brag, A most fine Figure. 

Bey. To prove you Cypher. 

Brag, I will heereupon confesse I am in love : and as it is base 
for a Souldier to love ; so am I in love with a base wench. If 
drawing my sword against the humour of afledHon, would deliver 
mee from the reprobate thought of it, I would take Desire 
prisoner, and ransome him to any French Courtier for a new 
devis'd curtsie. I thinke scome to sigh, me thinkes I should 
out-sweare Cupid, Comfort me Boy, What great men have beene 
in love ? 

Boy, Hercules Master. 

Brag, Most sweete Hercules : more authority deare Boy, name 
more ; and sweet my childe let them be men of good repute and 
carriage. 

B(^, Sampson Master, he was a man of good carriage, great 
carriage: for hee carried the Towne-gates on his backe like a 
Porter : and he was in love. 

Brag, O well-knit Sampson^ strong joynted Sampson g I doe 
excell thee in my rapier as much as thou didst mee in carrying 
gates. I am in love too. Who was Sampsons love my deare 
Moth? 

Boy. A Woman, Master. 

Brag, Of what complexion ? 

Bey. Of all the foure, or the three, or the two, or one of the 
foare. 

Brag, Tell me precisely of what complexion ? 

Boy, Of the sea-water Greene sir. 

Bn^. Is that one of the foure complexions ? 

Bey. As I have read sir, and the best of them too. 

Br^g. Greene indeed is the colour of Lovers : but to have a 
Love of that colour* methinkes Sanson had small reason for it. 
He surely affeded her for her wit. 
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Boy. It was 80 sir, for she had a greene wit. 

Brag. My Lore is most immaculate white and red. 

Boy. Most immacubte thou^ts Master^ are masked under 
such colours. 

Brag. Define, define, well educated infant. 

Boy. My fathers witte, and my mothers tongiie assist mee. 

Brag. Sweet invocation of a childe, most pretty and patheticalL 

Boy. If shee he made of white and red, 
Her ^ults will nere be knowne : 
For blush-in cheekes by faults are bred. 
And feares by pale white showne : 
Then if she feare, or be to blame, 
By this you shall not know, 
For still her cheekes possesse the same. 
Which native she doth owe : 

A dangerous rime master against the reason of white and 
redde. 

Brag. Is there not a ballet Boy, of the King and the Begger ? 

Boy. The world was very guilty of such a Ballet some three 
ages since, but I thinke now tis not to be found : or if it were, 
it would neither serve for the writing, nor the tune. 

Brag. I will have that subjed newly writ ore, that I may 
example my digression by some mighty president. Boy, I doe 
love that Countrey girle that I tooke in the Parke with the 
rationall hinde Costard: she deserves well. 

Boy. To bee whip'd : and yet a better love then my Master. 

Brt:^. Sing Boy, my spirit grows heavy in love. 
Boy. And that's great marvell, lovpg a light wench. 
Brag. I say sing. 
Boy, Forbeare till this company be past 

Enter Clowne^ Cotutahltf and Wench. 

Const. Sir, the Dukes pleasure, is that you keepe Costard safe, 
and you must let him take no delight, nor no penance, but hee 
must £ut three daies a weeke : for this Damsell, I must keepe 
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tmd. I ihall be ferBwora (which it a great argument of (al»- 
hood) if I love. And how can that be true love, which is falily 
attempted i Love is a kimiliar, Lore is a DLvelL There is ao 
evill Angell but Love, yet Sampton was so tempted, and he had 
ao excellent strength : Yet was Salomon so seduced, and hee had 
a very good witte, Cufndt Butshaft is too hard for Herctdti 
Clubbe, and therefore too much ods for a Spaniards Rapier : The 
first and second cause will not serve my tume : the PaitaJo hee 
respeflft not, the Duello he regards DOt ; his disgrace is to be 
called Boy, but his glorie is to subdue men. Adne Valour, nut 
Rapier, bee still Drum, for your manager i« in love ; yea hee 
loveth. Assist me some extemporall god of Rime, for I am sure 
I shall turoe Sonnet. Devise Wit, write Pen, for I am for whole 
volumea in folio. Exit. 

Fittu j43iu Prmur. 



Adtu Secunda, 



Enter the Pniueiie of France, wilh three aHtiu&ig La£a, atid 
three Lordt, 

Biyel. Now Madam summon up your dearest ^irits. 
Consider who the King your father seods : 
To whom he sends, and what's his Embasste. 
Your selfe, held precious in the worlds estecme, 
To parlee with the sole inheritour 
Of all perfedtiona that a man may owe, 
Matchlesse Navarre, the plea of no lease wright 
Then jiqiaiaint, a Dowrie for a Queene, 
Be DOW at prodigall of all deare grace, 
A* Nature waa in making Grace* deare. 
When she did starve the genenfi world beside. 
And prodigy gave them alT to you. 

Queen. Good L. Bejtt, toy beauty though but mno. 
Need* not the painted floHtih of your praise : 
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Is a sharp wit match'd with too blunt a Will : 
Whose edge hath power to cut whose will still wills, 
It should none spare that come within his power. 

Prin. Some merry mocking Lord belike, ist so ? 

Lad, I. They say so most, that most his humors know. 

Prm, Such short liv'd wits do wither as they grow. 
Who are the rest ? 

2. Lad. The yong Dummne^ a well accomplisht youth. 
Of all that Vertue.love, for Vertue loved. 
Most power to doe most harme, least knowing ill : 
For he hath wit to make an ill shape good. 
And shape to win grace though she had no wit. 
I saw him at the Duke Alansoet once, 
And much too little of that good I saw. 
Is my report to his great worthinesse. 

Roua. Another of these students at that time. 
Was there with him, as I have heard a truth. 
Berowne they call him, but a merrier man. 
Within the limit of beconuning mirth 
I never spent an houres talke withall. 
His eye begets occasion for his wit. 
For every objedk that the one doth catch. 
The other tumes to a mirth-moving jest. 
Which his faire tongue (conceits expositor) 
Delivers in such apt and gracious words. 
That aged cares play treuant at his tales, 
And yonger hearings are quite ravished. 
So sweet and voluble is his discourse. 

Pfm. God blesse my Ladies, are they all in love ? 
That every one her owne hath garnished, 
With such bedecking ornaments of praise. 

Ma. Heere comes Boyet. 

Enter Boyet. 
Prin. Now, what admittance Lord ? 
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Rosa. Did not I dance with you in Brabant once ? 

Ber. I know you did. 

Rosa. How needlesse was it then to ask the question ? 

Ber. You must not be so quicke. 

Rosa, 'Tis long of you that ^ur me with such questions. 

Ber, Your wit's too hot, it speeds too fast, 'twill tire. 

Rosa, Not till it leave the Rider in the mire. 

Ber. What time a day ? 

Rosa, The howre that fooles should aske. 

Ber. Now faire befall your maske. 

Rosa, Faire fall the face it covers. 

Ber. And send you many lovers. 

Rosa. Amen, so you be none. 

Ber. Nay then will I be gone. 

Kin. Madame, your father heere doth intimate, 
The paiment of a hundred thousand Crownes, 
Being but th'one halfe, of an intire summe. 
Disbursed by my father in his warres. 
But say that he, or we, as neither have 
Receiv'd that sunmie ; yet there remaines unpaid 
A hundred thousand more : in surety of the which, 
One part of jiquitaine is bound to us, 
Although not valued to the moneys worth. 
If then the King your father will restore 
But that one halfe which is unsatisfied. 
We will give up our right in jiqmtiusuj 
And hold faire friendship with his Majestie : 
But that it seemes he litde purposeth. 
For here he doth demand to have repaie. 
An hundred thousand Crownes, and not demands 
One paiment of a hundred thousand Crownes, 
To have his title live in jfquiiame. 
Which we much rather had depart withall, 
And have the money by our father lent, 
Then jiqmtmnef so guelded as it is. 



[ 
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^0^. I would you heard it grone. 

La. Ro. Is the soule sicke ? 

^oy. Sicke at the heart. 

La. Ro. Alacke, let it bloud. 

Boy. Would that doe it good ? 

La. Ro. My Phisicke saies I. 

Boy. Will you prick't with your eye. 

La. Ro. No poynty with my knife. 

Boy. Now God save thy life. 

La. Ro. And yours fix>m long living. 

Boy. I cannot stay thanks-giving. Ext 

Enter Dumane. 

Dum, Sir, I pray you a word : What Lady is that same ? 

Boy. The heire of Alanson^ RosaBn her name. 
/« Dum. A gallant Lady, Mounsier fare you welL 

t Long. I beseech you a word : what is she in the white ? 

Boy. A woman sometimes, if you saw her in the light. 

Long, Perchance light in the light : I desire her name. 

Boy. Shee hath but one for her selfe. 
To desire that were a shame. 

Long. Pray you sir, whose daughter ? 
;/ Boy. Her Mothers, I have heard. 

Long, Gods blessing a your beard. 

Boy. Good sir be not offended, 
'U Shee is an heyre of Faulconbridge, 

;J Long. Nay, my choller is ended: 

[ * i Shee is a most sweet Lady. Exit. Lot. 

 ' Boy. Not unlike sir, that may be. 

Enter Beroune. 

Ber. What's her name in the cap. 
Boy. Katherine my good hap. 
Ber, Is she wedded, or no. 
Bey, To her will sir, or so. 
; j Ber. You are welcome sir, adiew. 
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Did point out to buy them along as you past. 
His faces owne margent did coate such amazesy 
That all eyes saw his eies inchanted with gazes. 
He give you j^quitaine^ and all that is his, 
And you give him for my sake, but one loving Easse. 

Prin, Come to our Pavillion, Boyei is disposde. 

Bro. But to speak that in words, which his eie hath disclosed. 
I onelie have made a mouth of his eie, 
By adding a tongue, which I know will not lie. 

Loii, Ro. Thou art an old Love-monger, and speakest skil- 
fully. 

/W. M<u He is Cupids Grandfather, and leames news of 
him. 

Lad, 2. Then was Venus like her mother, for her father is 
but grim. 

Boy. Do you heare my mad wenches ? 

La. I. No. 

Boy. What then, do you see ? 

Lad, 2, I, our way to be gone. 

Boy, You are too hard for me. Exeunt omnes, 

Adtu Tertius. 

Enter Braggart and Boy, 
Song. 

Bra, Warble childe, make passionate my sense of hearing. 

Boy, Concolinel. 

Brag, Sweete Ayer, go tendemesse of yearcs : take this Key, 
give enlargement to the swaine, bring him festinatly hither: I 
must imploy him in a letter to my Love. 

Boy, Will you win your love with a French braule ? 

Bra, How meanest thou, brauling in French ? 

Boy, No my compleat master, but to Jigge off a tone at the 
tongues end, canarie to it with the feete, humour it with turning 
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Brag* The way is but short, away. 

Boy, As swift as Lead sir. 

Brag, Thy meaning prettie ingenious, is not Lead a mettall 
beavie, dull, and slow ? 

Boy. Mlnnime honest Master, or rather Master no. 

Brag. I say Lead is slow. 

Boy. You are too swift sir to say so. 

Is that Lead slow which is fir'd from a Gunne ? 

Brag. Sweete smoke of Rhetorike, 
He reputes me a Cannon, and the Bullet that's he : 
I shoote thee at the Swaine. 

Boy. Thump then, and I flee. 

Bra. A most acute Juvenall, voluble and free of grace, 
By thy favour sweet Welkin, I must sigh in thy face. 
Most rude melancholie. Valour gives thee place. 
My Herald is retum'd. 

Enter Page and Clowne. 

Pag, A wonder Master, here's a Cottard broken in a shin. 

Ar. Some enigma, some riddle, come, thy Lenvoy begin. 

Clo. No egma, no riddle, no lenvoy^ no salve, in thee male sir. 
Or sir, Plantan, a plaine Plantan : no lenvoy^ no lenvoy^ no Salve 
sir, but a Plantan. 

Ar. By vertue thou inforcest laughter, thy sillie thought, my 
spleene, the heaving of my lunges provokes me to rediculous 
smyling : O pardon me my stars, doth the inconsiderate take talve 
for lenvoy^ and the word lenvoy for a sahe ? 

Pag. Doe the wise thinke them other, is not lenvoy a lahe? 

Ar. No Pagej it is an epilogue or discourse to make plaine. 
Some obscure precedence that hath tofore bin faine 
Now will I begin your morrall, and do you follow with my lenvoy. 
The Foxe, the Ape, and the Humble-bee, 
Were still at oddes, being but three. 

Arm, Untill the Goose came out of doore, 
Staying the oddes by adding foure. 
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Pag, Like the sequel! I. 
Signeur Costard ^cw, .Etek. 

Clow, My sweete 'ounce of mans flesh, mj in-conie Jew: 
Now will I looke to his remuDeradon. 

Remuneration, O, that's the Latine word for three«fardiings : 
Three-farthings remuration, What's the price of this yncle ? i. d. 
no, lie give you a remuneration : Why ? It carries it remunera- 
tion : Why ? It is a Fairer name then a French-Crowne. I 
will never buy and sell out of this word. 

Enter Berowne. 

Ber, O my good knave Costard^ exceedingly well met 

Cloau, Pray you sir, How much Carnation Ribbon may a man 
buy for a remuneration ? 

Ber, What is a remuneration ? 

Cost, Marrie sir, halfe pennie farthing. 

Ber, O, Why then threefarthings worth of Silke. 

Cost, I thanke your worship, God be wy you. 

Ber, O stay slave, I must employ thee : 
As thou wilt win my favour, good my knave. 
Doe one thing for me that I shall intreate. 

Clow, When would you have it done sir ? 

Ber, O this after-noone. 

Clo, Well, I will doe it sir : Fare you well. 

Ber, O thou knowest not what it is. 

Clo, I shall know sir, when I have done it. 

Ber, Why villaine thou must know first. 

Clo, I wil come to your worship to morrow morning. 

Ber, It must be done this after-noone. 
Harke slave, it is but this : 
The Princesse comes to hunt here in the Parke, 
And in her traine there is a gentle Ladie : 
When tongues speak sweetly, then they name her name, 
And RosaBm they call her, aske for her : 
And to her white hand see thou do commend 
This seal'd-up counsaile. Ther's thy guerdon : goe. 
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Ailus partus. 

Enter the Princesse^ a Forrester^ her Ladiet^ and her Lords, 

Qu, Was that the King that spur'd his horse so hard. 
Against the steepe uprising of the hill ? 

Boy, I know not, but I thinke it was not he. 

Qu. Who ere a was, a shew'd a mounting minde : 
Well Lords, to day we shall have our dispatch. 
On Saterday we will retume to France, 
Then Forrester my friend. Where is the Bush 
That we must stand and play the murtherer in ? 

For, Hereby upon the edge of yonder Coppice, 
A Stand where you may make the fairest shoote. 

Qu. I thanke my beautie, I am ^re that shoote, 
And thereupon thou speak'st the fairest shoote. 

For, Pardon me Madam, for I meant not so. 

Qu, What, what ? First praise me, & then again say no, 
O short liv'd pride^ Not faire ? alacke for woe. 

For, Yes Madam faire. 

Qu, Nay, never paint me now. 

Where faire is not, praise cannot mend the brow. 
Here (good my glasse) take this for telling true : 
Faire paiment for foule words, is more then due. 

For, Nothing but faire is that which you inherit. 

Qu, See, see, my beautie will be sav'd by merit. 
O heresie in faire, fit for these dayes, 
A giving hand, though foule, shall have faire praise. 
But come, the Bow : Now Mercie goes to kill. 
And shooting well, is then accounted ill : 
Thus will I save my credit in the shoote. 
Not wounding, pittie would not let me do't : 
If wounding, then it was to shew my skill. 
That more for praise, then purpose meant to kill. 
And out of question, so it is sometimes : 
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Boyet reades, 

n Y heaven, that thou art £ure, b most in£dlible : true that thou 
^ art beauteous, truth it selfe that thou art lovely : more fairer 
then (aire, beautifull then beautioua, truer then truth it selfe : have 
comiseradon on thy heroicall VassalL The magnanimous and 
most illustrate King Copbetua set eie upon the pernicious and 
indubitate Begger Zemlopbon : and he it was that might rightly 
say, ymif viS^ vic't : Which to annothanize in the vulgar, O 
base and obscure vulgar ; videlUet, He came. See, and overcame : 
hee came one ; see, two ; overcame three : Who came ? the 
Ring. Why did he come? to see. Why did he see? to 
overcome. To whom came he ? to the Begger. What saw he ? 
the Begger. Who overcame he ? the Begger. The condunon 
is vidtorie : On whose side ? the King : the captive is inricht : 
On whose side ? the Beggers. The catastrophe is a Nupdall : on 
whose side ? the Kings : no, on both in one, or one in both. I am 
the King (for so stands the comparison) thou the Begger, for so 
witnessed! thy lowlinesse. Shall I command thy love ? I may. 
Shall I enforce thy love ? I could. Shall I entreate thy love ? 
I will. What, shalt thou exchange for ragges, roabes : for dtdes 
ddes, for thy selfe mee. Thus expedBng thy reply, I prophane 
my lips on thy fbote, my eyes on thy pidure, and my heut on thy 
everie part. 

Thine in the dearest designe of industries 

Don Adriana de Armatha 

Thus dost thou heare the Nemean Lion roare, 
Gainst thee thou Lambe, that standest as his pray : 
Submissive fall his princely feete before. 
And he finom forrage will incline to play. 

But if thou strive (poore soule) what art thou then ? 

Foode for his rage, repasture for his den. 

Qif. What plume of feathers is hee that indited this Letter ? 
What veine ? What Wethercockc ? Did you ever heare better ? 
Boy. I am much deoetved, but I remember the stile. 
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Roja, Thou canst not hit it, hit it, hit it, 
Thou canst not hit it my good man. 

Boy, I cannot, cannot, cannot : 
And I cannot, another can. Exit, 

Clo. By my troth most pleasant, how both did fit it. 

Mar, A marke marveilous well shot, for they both did hit. 

Boy. A mark, O marke but that marke: a marke saies my 
Lady. 
Let the mark have a pricke in't, to meat at, if it may be. 

Mar, Wide a'th bow hand, yfaith your hand is out. 

Clo. Indeede a'must shoote nearer, or heele ne're hit the clout. 

Boy, And if my hand be out, then belike your hand is in. 

Clo, Then will shee get the upehoot by cleaving the is in. 

Ma, Come, come, you talke greaaely, your lips grow foule. 

Clo, She's too hard for you at pricks, sir challenge her to 
boule. 

Boy, I feare too much rubbing : good night my good Ouk. 

Clo, By my soule a Swaine, a most simple Clowne. 

Lord, Lord, how the Ladies and I have put him downe. 

O my troth most sweete jests, most inconie vulgar wit. 

When it comes so smoothly off, so obscenely, as it were, so fit. 

Armathor ath to the side, O a most dainty man. 

To see him walke before a Lady, and to beare her Fan. 

To see him kisse his hand, and how most sweetly a will sweare : 

And his Page at other side, that handfull of wit. 

Ah heavens, it is most patheticall nit. 

Sowla, sowla. Exeunt. 

Shoote within. 

Enter DuU^ Hohf ernes ^ the Pedant and NatbanieL 
Nat. Very reverent sport truely, and done in the testimony of a 

good conscience. 

Ped The Deare was (as you know) sanguis in blood, ripe as 

a Pomwater, who now hangeth like a Jewell in the eare of Celo 

the skie ; the welken the heaven, and anon falleth like a Crab on 

the face of Terra^ the soyle, the land, the earth. 
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DuL 'Tie true indeedey the Collusion holds in the Exchange. 

Hoi, God comfort thy capacity^ I say th'allusion holds in the 
Exchange. 

DuL And I say the polusion holds in the Exchange : for the 
Moone is never but a month old : and I say beside that, twas a 
Pricket that the Princesse kill'd. 

HoL Sir Nathanself will you heare an extempondl Epytaph on 
the death of the Deare, and to humour the ignonmt call'd the 
Deare, the Princesse kill'd a Pricket. 

Nath, Perge^ good M. Hdofemet^ f^^f ^ ^^ *3^ please you 
to abrogate scurilide. 

HoL I will something a^dt the letter, for it aigues &nlitie. 

The frwgfuH Princesse peartt andfrickt 

a prettie pleasing P rickety 
Some say a sore^ but not a sore^ 

till now made sore with shooting. 
The Dogges £d yeU^ put ell to Sore, 

then SoreU jumps from thicket : 
Or Pricket'sore, or else SoreU^ 

the people fall a hooting. 
If Sore he sore^ then eH to Sore^ 

makes ^tie sores sorell: 
Of one sore I an humbled make 

By ad£ng hut one more L, 

NatL A rare talent. 

Dul. If a talent be a claw, looke how he clawes him with a 
talent. 

NatL This is a gift that I have simple: simple, a foolish 
extravagant spirit, full of formes, figures, shapes, objeds. Ideas, 
i^prehensions, motions, revolutions. These are begot in the 
ventricle of memorie, nourisht in the wombe of primater, and de- 
livered upon the mellowing of occasion : but the gift is good in 
those in whom it is acute, and I am thankfull for it. 

HoL Sir, I praise the Lord for you, and so may my parishion- 
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All ignorant that soule, that sees thee without wonder. 

Which is to me some praise, that I thy parts admire ; 

Thy eye Jovet lightning beares, thy voyce his dreadfull thunder. 

Which not to anger bent, is musique, and sweet fire. 

Celesdall as thou art. Oh pardon love this wrong, 

That sings hearens praise, with such an earthly tongue. 

Ped, You finde not the apostraphas, and so misse the accent. 
Let roe supervise the cangenet. 

Nath, Here are onely numbers ratified, but for the elegancy, 
facility, & golden cadence of poesie caret : Ov'uUBut Naio was 
the man. And why in deed Naso^ but for smelling out the 
odoriferous flowers of fancy ? the jerkes of invention imitarie is 
nothing : so doth the Hound his master, the Ape his keeper, the 
tyred Horse his rider : But DamoieUa vtrgifh Was this directed 
to you ? 

Jaq. I sir from one mounsier Berowne^ one of the strange 
Queenes Lords, 

Naib» I will overglance the superscript. 
To the enoW'whste hand of the most beautious Lady Rosaline. I 
will looke againe on the intelle^ of the Letter, for the nomina- 
tion of the partie written to the person written unto. 
Tour Ladiihipt in all desired employment y Berowne. 

Per. Sir Nolofemei^ this Berowne is one of the Votaries with 
the King, and here he hath framed a Letter to a sequent of the 
titnngtr Queenes: which accidentally, or by the way of pro- 
gression, had miscarried. Trip and goe my sweete, deliver this 
Paper into the hand of the King, it may conceme much : stay 
not thy complement, I forgive thy duede, adue. 

Maid, Good Costard go with me : 
Sir God save your life. 

Cost, Have with thee my gtrle. £xit. 

Bol, Sir you have done this in the feare of God very religi- 
ously : and as a certaine Father saith. 

Ped, Sir tell not me of the Father, I do feare colourable 
colours. But to retume to the Verses. Did they please you sir 
Nathaniel? 
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King. So Bweete a kisse the golden Sunne gires not. 
To those fresh morning drops upon the Rose, 
As thy eye beames, when their fresh rayae have smot. 
The night of dew that on my cheekes downe flowes. 
Nor shines the silver Moone one halfe so bright. 
Through the transparent bosome of the deepe. 
As doth thy face through teares of mine give Hght : 
Thou shin'st in every teare that I doe weepe. 
No drop, but as a Coach doth carry thee : 
So ridest thou triumphing in my woe. 
Do but behold the teares that swell in me, 
Aind they thy glory through my griefe will show : 
But doe not love thy selfe, then thou wilt keepe 
My teares for glasses, and still make me weepe. 
O Queene of Queenes, how ^ure dost thou exceU, 
No thought can thinke, nor tongue of mortall tell. 
How shall she know my griefs ? He drop the paper. 
Sweet leaves shade folly. Who is he comes heere ? 

Enter Longavile. The King ttepi aside. 
What Longavilif and reading : listen eare. 

Ber* Now in thy likenesse, one more foole s^ipeare. 

Long, Ay roe, I am fbrswome. 

Ber, Why he comes in like a perjure, wearing papers. 

Long. In love I hope, sweet fellowship m shame. 

Ber. One drunkard k>ves another of the name. 

Lon, Am I the first that have been perjur'd 80 ? 

Ber. I could put thee in comfort, not by two that I know. 
Thou makest the triumphery, the comer cap of sociede. 
The shape of Loves Tibume, that hangs up simpUcitie. 

Lan. I feare these stubborn lines lack power to move. 
O sweet Marioy Empresse of my Love, 
These numbers will 1 teare, and write in prose. 

Ber. O Rimes are gards on wanton Ci^t^ hoae 
Disfigure not his Shop. 
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Ber, I as some dates, but then no sunne must shine. 

Dwn. O that I had my wish ? 

Lon. And I had mine. 

Kin. And mine too good Lord. 

Ber, Amen, so I had mine : Is not that a good word ? 

Dum, I would forget her, but a Fever she 
Raignes in my bloud, and will remembred be. 

Ber, A Fever in your bloud why then incision 
Would let her out in Sawcers, sweet misprision. 

Dum. Once more He read the Ode that I have writ 

Ber, Once more He marke how Love can varry Wit. 

Dumane readei Ins Sonnet. 

On a day 9 alack the day: 
Low^ whose Month u every May^ 
Spied a hlossome paswigfiure 
Playing in the wanton ayrt. 
Through the Vdvet^ leaves the winde, 
jfll unseene^ can passage fitde^ 
That the Lover sicke to deaths 
Wish hhnselfe the heavens breath* 
Ayre (qnoth he) thy cheekes may hlowe^ 
Ayre^ would I might triumph so. 
But alacke n^ hand is swome^ 
Nere to pbtcke thee from thy throne: 
Vow alacke for youth unmeete^ 
Touth so apt to plucke a sweet. 
Doe not call k wme in me. 
That I amforswomefor thee. 
Thou for whom Jove would sweare^ 
Juno hut an JEthicp were^ 
And detue himsdfefor Jove. 
Turmag mortaUfor thy Lave. 

This will I send, and sometlung else more plainer 
That shall expresae my true-loves fiisting paine. 
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Tush, none but Minstrels like of Sonnetdng. 

But are you not asham'd ? nay, are you not 

All three of you, to be thus much ore'shot ? 

You found his Moth, the Eang your Moth did see : 

But I a Beame doe finde in each of three. 

O what a Scene of fool'ry have I seene. 

Of sigheSy of grones, of sorrow, and of teene : 

me, with what stridl patience have I sat, 
To see a King transformed to a Gnat ? 
To see great Hercvlei whipping a Gigge, 
And profound Salomon tuning a Jygge ? 
And Nestor play at push-pin with the boyes, 
And Crlttlcke Tymon laugh at idle toyes. 

Where lies thy griefe ? O tell me good Dummne ; 
And gentle LongavtU^ where lies thy paine ? 
And where my Liedges ? all about the brest : 
A candle hoa ! 

Kin. Too bitter is thy jest. 

Are wee betrayed thus to thy over-view ? 

Ber. Not you by me, but I betrayed to you. 

1 that am honest, I that hold it sinne 
To breake the vow I am ingaged in. 
I am betrayed by keeping company 
With men, like men of inconstancie. 

When shall you see me write a thing in rime ? 

Or grone for Joane f or spend a minutes time, 

In prunmg mee, when shall you heare that I will praise a hand, a 

foot, a face, an eye : a gate, a state, a brow, a brest, a waste, a 

legge, a limme. 

Km. Soft, Whether a-way so fast \ 
A true man, or a theefe, that gallops so. 

Ber. I post firom Love, good Lover let me go. 

Enter Jaquenetta and Clowne. 
Jaqu. God blesse the King. 
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Therefore of all hands must we be forsworae. 

King. What, did these rent lines shew some love of thine ? 

Ber, Did they, quoth you ? Who sees the heavenly RosaBne^ 
That (like a rude and savage man of Inde.) 
At the first opening of the gorgeous East, 
Bowes not his vassall head, and strooken blinde. 
Kisses the base ground with obedient breast 
What peremptory £lagle*sighted eye 
Dares looke upon the heaven of her brow. 
That is not blinded by her majestie ? 

Km, What zeale, what furie, hath inspired thee now ? 
My Love (her Mistres) is a gracious Moone, 
Shee (an attending Starre) scarce seene a light. 

Ber, My eyes are then no eyes, nor I Berowne. 
O, but for my Love, day would tume to night. 
Of all complexions the cul'd soveraignty, 
Doe meet as at a faire in her faire cheeke, 
Where severall Worthies make one dignity, 
Where nothing wants, that want it selfe doth seeke. 
Lend me the flourish of all gentle tongues. 
Fie painted Rethoricke, O she needs it not. 
To things of sale, a sellers praise belongs : 
She passes prayse, then prayse too short doth blot 
A withered Hermite, fivescore winters wome, 
Might shake off* fiftie, looking in her eye : 
Beauty doth varnish Age, as if new borne. 
And gives the Crutch the Cradles in&ncie. 
O 'tis the Sunne that maketh all things shine. 

Kmg, By heaven, thy Love is blacke as Ebonie. 

Berow, Is Ebonie like her ? O word divine ? 
A wife of such wood were felicitie. 
O who can give an oth ? Where is a booke ? 
That I may sweare Beauty doth beauty lacke, 
If that she leame not of her eye to looke : 
No face is feire that is not full so blacke. 
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Dum, Some aalre for perjurie. 

Ber, O 'tis more then neede. 

Have at you then af{e£tions men at armeiy 
Consider what you first did sweare unto : 
To fsat, to study, and to see no woman : 
Flat treason against the Kingly state of youth. 
Say, Can you fast ? your stomacks are too young : 
And abstinence ingenders maladies. 
And where that you haye vow'd to studie (Lords) 
In that each of you haye forswome his Booke. 
Can you still dreame and pore, and thereon looke. 
For when would you my Lord, or you, or you, 
Haye found the ground of studies excellence. 
Without the beauty of a womans face ; 
From womens eyes this dodhine I deriye. 
They are the Ground, the Bookes, the Achadems, 
From whence doth ^ring the true Promethean fire, 
Why, uniyersall plodding poysons up 
The nimble spirits in the arteries. 
As motion and long during a^on tyres 
The smnowy yigour of the trayailer. 
Now for not looking on a womans face. 
You haye in that forswome the use of eyes : 
And studie too, the causer of your yow. 
For where is any Author in the world. 
Teaches such beauty as a womans ejre : 
Learning is but an adjund to our selfe. 
And where we are, our Learning likewise is : 
Then when our selyes we see in Ladies eyes. 
With our selyes. 

Doe we not likewise see our learning there ? 
O we haye made a Vow to studie. Lords, 
And in that yow we haye forswome our Bookes : 
For when would you (my Leege) or you, or you ? 
In leaden contemplation haye found out 
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For Wisedomes sake, a word that all men love : 
Or for Loves sake, a word that loves all men. 
Or for Mens sake, the author of these Women. 
Or Womens sake, by whom we men are Men. 
Let's once loose our oathes to finde our selves. 
Or else we loose our selves, to keepe our oathes : 
It is religion to be thus forswome. 
For Charity it selfe fulfills the Law : 
And who can sever love from Charity. 

Kin, Saint Ci^^ud then, and Souldiers to the field. 

Ber, Advance your standards, & upon them Lords. 
Pell, mell, downe with them : but be first advis'd, 
In conflidb that you get the Sunne of them. 

Long, Now to plaine dealing. Lay these glozes by, 
Shall we resolve to woe these girles of France I 

Km, And winne them too, therefore let us devise, 
Some entertainment for them in their Tents. 

Ber, First from the Park let us conduct them thither. 
Then homeward every man attach the hand 
Of his faire Mistresse, in the aftemoone 
We will with some strange pastime solace them : 
Such as the shortnesse of the time can shape. 
For Revels, Dances, Maskes, and merry houres, 
Fore-runne £ure Love, strewing her way with flowres. 

Km, Away, away, no time shall be omitted, 
That will be time, and may by us be fitted. 

Ber, Alone, alone sowed Cockell, reap'd no Come, 
And Justice alwaies whirles in equall measure : 
Light Wenches may prove plagues to men fbrsworne, 
If so, our Copper buyei no better treasure. Exeunt, 
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Brag, Men of peace well iocountred. 

Ped. Most milHtarie sir salutation. 

Boy. They have beene at a great feast of Languages, and 
stolne the scraps. 

Clow, O they have liv'd long on the almes-basket of words. 
I marvell thy M. hath not eaten thee for a word, for thou art not 
so long by the head as honorificabilitudinitatibus : Thou art easier 
swallowed then a slap dragon. 

Page, Peace, the peale begins. 

Brog. Mounsier, are you not lettred ? 

Page. Yes, yes, he teaches boyes the Home-booke : What is 
Ab speld backward with the horn on his head ? 

Peda. Ba, fuericia with a home added. 

Pag. Ba most seely Sheepe, with a home: you heare his 
learning. 

PeJa, Qtiii quu^ thou Consonant ? 

Pag. The last of the five Vowels if You repeat them, or the 
fift if I. 

Peda. I will repeat them : a e I. 

Pag, The Sheepe, the other two concludes it o u. 

Brag. Now by the salt wave of the Mediteranium, a sweet 
tutch, a quicke vene we of wit, snip snap, quick & home, it re- 
joyceth my intellect, true wit. 

Page, Offered by a childe to an olde man : which is wit-old. 

Peda. What is the figure ? What is the figure ? 

Page. Homes. 

Peda. Thou disputes like an Infant : goe whip thy Gigge. 

Pag. Lend me your Home to make one, and 1 will whip 
about your Infamie ttnum cita a gigge of a Cuckolds home. 

Clow. And I had but one penny in the world, thou shouldst 
have it to buy Ginger bread : Hold, there is the very Remunera- 
tion I had of thy Maister, thou halfpenny purse of wit, thou 
Pidgeon-egge of discretion. O & the heavens were so pleased, 
that thou wert but my Bastard ; What a joyfull father wouldst 
thou make mee ? Goe to, thou hast it ad dungH at the fingers 
ends, as they say. 
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Gentleman, before the Princesse : I nay none so fit as to present 
the Nine Worthies. 

Curat. Where will you finde men worthy enough to present 
them? 

Peda, Jojua^ your selfe : my selfe, and this gallant gentleman 
Judat Machaheus ; this Swaine (because ' of his great limme or 
joynt) shall passe Pompey the great, the Page HercuUt, 

Brag. Pardon sir, error : He is not quantitie enough for that 
Worthies thumb, hee is not so big as the end of his Club. 

Peda. Shall I have audience? He shall present Hercultt in 
minoritie : his enter and exit shall bee strangling a Snake ; and I 
will haye an Apologie for that purpose. 

Pag, An excellent device : so if any of the audience hisse, you 
may cry. Well done Hercules^ now thou crushest the Snake; 
that is the way to make an ofience gracious, though few have the 
grace to doe it. 

Brag. For the rest of the Worthies ? 

Peda, I will play three my selfe. 

Pag, Thrice worthy Gentleman. 

Brag. Shall I tell you a thing ? 

Peda. We attend. 

Brag. We will have, if this ^ge not, an Antique. I 
beseech you follow. 

Ped. Vta good-man DuU^ thou hast spoken no word all this 
while. 

DvU. Nor understood none neither sir. 

Ped Alone, we will employ thee. 

DvU, IJe make one in a dance, or so : or I will play on the 
taber to the Worthies, & let them dance the hey. 

Ped Most DuU^ honest DuU^ to our sport away. Esat. 

Enter Ladies. 

Qu, Sweet hearts we shall be rich ere we depart. 
If fiaurings come thus plentifully in. 

A Lady wal'd about with Diamonds : Look you, what I have 
from the loving King. 
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Ros. Much m the letters, nothing in the praise. 

Qti. Beauteous as Incke : a good conclusion. 

Kat, Faire as a text B. in a Coppie booke. 

Ros, Ware pensals. How ? Let me not die your debtor, 
My red Dominicall, my golden letter. 
O that your face were full of Oesi 

Qu, A Pox of that jest, and I beshrew all Shrowes : 
But Katberine^ what was sent to you 
From faire Dumaine? 

Kat, Madame, this Gloye. 

Qu, Did he not send you twaine ? 

Kat, Yes Madame : and moreover, 
Some thousand Verses of a faithfiill Lover. 
A huge translation of hypocrisie, 
Vildly compiled, profound simplicitie. 

Mar, This, and these Pearls, to me sent Longawle. 
The Letter is too long by halfe a mile. 

Qu. I thinke no lesse : Dost thou wish in heart 
The Chaine were longer, and the Letter short. 

Mar, I, or I would these hands might never part. 

Quee, We are wise girles to mocke our Lovers so. 

Ros, They are worse fooles to purchase mocking so. 
That same Berowne ile torture ere I goe. 
O that I knew he were but in by th'weeke, 
How I would make him fawne, and begge, and seeke. 
And wait the season, and observe the times, 
And spend his prodigall wits in booteles rimes. 
And shape his service wholly to my device. 
And make him proud to make me proud that jests. 
So pertaunt like would I o'resway his state, 
That he shold be my foole, and I his fate. 

Qu, None are so surely caught, when they are catcht. 
As Wit turned foole, follie in Wisedome hatch'd : 
Hath wisedoms warrant, and the helpe of Schoole, 
And Wits owne grace to grace a learned Foole? 
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Rot, The bloud of youth burns not with such excesse, 
As gravities revolt to wantons be. 

Jliar. Follie in Fooles beares not so strong a note. 
As fooPry in the Wise, when Wit doth dote: 
Since all the power thereof it doth apply, 
*Fo prove by Wit, worth in simplicitie. 

Enter Boyet, 

Qu. Heere comes Bcyet^ and mirth in his face. 

Boy. O I am stab'd with laughter, Wher's her Grace? 

Qu. Thy newes Boyet P 

Boy. Prepare Madame, prepare. 

Arme Wenches arme, incounters mounted are. 
Against your Peace, Love doth approach, dicguis'd : 
Armed in arguments, you'll be surpriz'd. 
Muster your Wits, stand in your owne defence. 
Or hide your heads like Cowards, and flie hence. 

Qu. Saint Derniu to S. Cufid: What are they. 
That charge their breath against us ? Say scout say. 

Boy. Under the coole shade of a Siccamore, 
I thought to close mine eyes some halfe an houre : 
When lo to interrupt my purposed rest. 
Toward that shade I might behold addrest. 
The King and his companions : warely 
I stole into a neighbour thicket by. 
And over-heard, what you shall over-heare : 
That by and by disguis'd they will be heere. 
Their Herald is a pretty knavish Page : 
That well by heart hath con'd his embassage, 
Adtion and accent did they teach him there. 
Thus must thou speake, and thus thy body beare* 
And ever and anon they made a doubt, 
Presence majesticall would put him out: 
For quoth the King, an Angell shalt thou see : 
Yet feere not thou, but speake audaciously. 
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The Boy reply'd, An Angell is not cvill : 

I should have fear'd her, had she becne a devilL 

With that all laugh'd, and clap'd him on the shoulder, 

Making the bold wagg by their praises bolder. 

One rub'd his elboe thus, and fleer'd, and swore, 

A better speech was never spoke before. 

Another with his finger and his thumb, 

Cry'd vifl, we will doo't, come what will come. 

The third he caper'd and cried. All goes well. 

The fourth tum'd on the toe, and downe he fell : 

With that they all did tumble on the ground. 

With such a zelous laughter so profound, 

That in this spleene ridiculous appeares. 

To checke their folly passions solemne teares. 

Qtiee. But what, but what, come they to visit us ? 
Boy. They do, they do; and are apparePd thus, 
Like Muscovites^ or Russians^ as I gesse. 
Their purpose is to parlee, to court, and dance. 
And every one his Love-feat will advance. 

Unto his severall Mistresse : which they'll know 

By favours severall, which they did bestow. 

Queen, And will they so ? the Gallants shall be taskt: 

For Ladies ; we will every one be maskt. 

And not a man of them shall have the grace 

Despight of sute, to see a Ladies face. 

Hold Rosaline, this Favour thou shah weare, 

And then the Kling will court thee for his Deare: 

Hold, take thou this my sweet, and give me thine. 

So shall Berowne take me for Rosaline. 

And change your Favours too, so shaU your Loves 

Woo contrary, deceiv'd by these removes. 

Rosa, Come on then, weare the favours most in nght. 
Katb. But in this changing. What is your intent ? 
Queen, The c(k& of my intent is to crosse theirs : 

They doe it but in mocking merriment, 
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Boy. They will not answer to that Epythite, 
You were best call it Daughter beamed eyes. 

Pag, They do not marke me, and that brings me out. 

Bero. Is this your perfedlnesse ? be gon you rogue. 

Rot£u What would these strangers ? 
Know their mindes Boyet. 
If they doe speake our language, 'tis our will 
That some plaine man recount their purposes. 
Know what they would I 

Boyet. What would you with the Princes ? 

Bar, Nothing but peace, and gentle visitation. ' . 

Rot. What would they, say they ? 

Boy. Nothing but peace, and gentle visitation. 

Rosa. Why that they have, and bid them so be gon. 

Boy, She sales you have it, and you may be gon. 

Kin. Say to her we have measured many miles, 
To tread a Measure with you on the grasse. 

Boy. They say that they have measur'd many a mile. 
To tread a Measure with you on this grasse. 

Roia. It is not so. Aske them how many inches 
Is in one mile ? If they have measur'd manie. 
The measure then of one is easie told. 

Boy. If to come hither, you have measur'd miles, 
And many miles : the Princesse bids you tell, 
How many inches doth fill up one mile ? 

Ber. Tell her we measure them by weary steps. 

Boy. She heares her selfe. 

Rosa. How manie wearie steps, 

Of many wearie miles you have ore-gone. 
Are numbred in the travell of one mile ? 

Bero. We number nothing that we spend for you. 
Our dutie is so rich, so infinite. 
That we may doe it still without accompL 
Vouchsafe to shew the sunshine of your face, 
That we (like savages) may worship it. 
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There's halfe a dozen sweets. 

Qu. Seventh sweet adue, nnce you can cogg. 
He play no more with you. 

Ber, One word in secret. 

Qu, Let it not be sweet. 

Ber. Thou greev*st my gall. 

Qu, Gall, bitter. 

Ber, Therefore meete. 

Du, Will you vouchsafe with me to change a word ? 

Mat. Name it. 

Dum, Faire Ladie : 

Mar, Say you so ? Faire Lord : 

Take you that for your faire Lady. 

Du, Please it you, 

As much in private, and He bid adieu. 

Mar, What, was your vizard made without a tong ? 

Lang, I know the reason Ladie why you aske. 

Mar, O for your reason, quickly sir, I long. 

Long, You have a double tongue within your mask. 
And would affbord my speechlesse vizard halfe. 

Mar. Veale quoth the Dutch-man : is not Veale a Calfe ? 

L»ong, A Calfe faire Ladie ? 

Mar, No, a ^dre Lord Calfe. 

Long, Let's part the word. 

Mar, No, He not be your halfe : 

Take all and weane it, it may prove an Oxe. 

Long, Looke how you but your selfe in these sharpe mockcs. 
Will you give homes chast Ladie ? Do not so. 

Mar, Then die a Calfe before your horns do grow. 

Lon, One word in private with you ere I die. 

Mar, Bleat softly then, the Butcher heares you cry. 

Bcyei, The tongues of mocking wenches are as keen 
As is the Razors edge, invisible : 
Cutting a smaller haire then may be scene. 
Above the sense of sence so sensible : 
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And leape for joy, though they are lame with blowes : 
Therefore change Favoursy and when they repaire. 
Blow like sweet Roks, in this summer aire. 

Qff. How blow ? how blow ? Speake to bee understood. 

Bty. Faire Ladies maskt, are Roses in their bud : 
Dismaskt, their damaske sweet commixture showne, 
Are Angels vailing clouds, or Roses blowne. 

Qu. Avant perplexitie : What shall we do. 
If they retume in their owne shapes to wo ? 

Roia. Good Madam, if by me you'l be advis'd. 
Let's mocke them still as well knowne as disguis'd : 
Let us complaine to them what fooles were heare, 
Disguised like Muscovites in shapelesse geare : 
And wonder what they were, and to what end 
Their shallow showes, and Prologue vildely pen'd : 
And their rough carriage so ridiculous, 
Should be presented at our Tent to us. 

Boyet, Ladies, withdraw : the gallants are at hand. 

Quei, Whip to our Tents, as Roes runnes ore Land. Exeunt, 

Enter the King and the rest* 

King. Faire sir, God save you. Wher's the Princesse ? 

Boy, Gone to her Tent. 
Please it your Majestie conmiand me any service to her ? 

Ktng, That she vouchsafe me audience for one word. 

Boy. I will, and so will she, I know my Lord. Exit, 

Ber, This fellow pickes up wit as Pigeons pease, 
And utters it againe, when Jove doth please. 
He is Wits Pedler, and retailes his Wares, 
At Wakes, and Wassels, Meetings, Markets, Faires. 
And we that sell by grosse, the Lord doth know, 
Have not the grace to grace it with such show. 
This Gallant pins the Wenches on his sleeve. 
Had he bin Adam^ he had tempted Eve. 
He can carve too, and lispe : Why this is he. 
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Km. O you have liv'd in desolation heere, 
Unseene, unvisited, much to our shame. 

Qu. Not 80 my Lord, it is not so I sweare. 
We have had pastimes heere, and pleasant game, 
A messe of Russians left us but of late. 

Kin, How Madam ? Russians ? 

Qu. I in truth, my Lord. 

Trim gallants, full of Courtship and of state. 

Roia, Madam speake true. It is not so my Lord : 
My Ladie (to the manner of the daies) 
In curtesie gives undeserving praise. 
We foure indeed confronted were with foure 
In Russia habit : Heere they stayed an houre. 
And talk'd apace : and in that houre (my Lord) 
They did not blesse us with one happy word. 
I dare not call them fooles ; but this I thinke. 
When they are thirstie, fooles would ^ne have drinke. 

Ber. This jest is drie to me. Gentle sweete, 
Your wits makes wise things foolish when we greete 
With eies best seeing, heavens fierie eie : 
By light we loose light ; your capacitie 
Is of that* nature, that to your huge stoore. 
Wise things seeme foolish, and rich things but poore. 

Ros. This proves you wise and rich : for in my eie. 

Ber. I am a foole, and full of povertie. 

Ros. But that you take what doth to you belong. 
It were a fault to snatch words from my tongue. 

Ber, O, I am yours, and all that I possesse. 

Ros. All the foole mine. 

Ber. I cannot give you lesse. 

Ros, Which of the Vizards what is that you wore? 

Ber. Where ? when ? What Vizard ? 
Why demand you this ? 

Ros. There, then, that vizard, that superfluous case. 
That hid the worse, and shewed the better face. 
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They have the plague, and caught it of jrour eyes : 
These Lords are visited, you are not free : 
For the Lords tokens on you 60 I see. 

Qu. No, they are free that gave these tokens to as. 

Ber. Our states are forfeit, seeke not to undo us. 

Ros. It is not so ; for how can this be true, 
That you stand forfeit, being those that sue. 

Ber, Peace, for I will not have to do with you. 

Ros. Nor shall not, if I do as I intend. 

fier. Speake for your selves, my wit is at an end. 

King, Teach us sweete Madame, for our rude transgression, 
some faire excuse. 

Qu. The fiurest is confession. 

Were you not heere but even now, disguis'd ? 

Kin. Madam, I was. 

Qu. And were you weU advis'd ? 

Km. I was feire Madam. 

Qu, When you then were heere* 

What did you whisper m your Ladies eare ? 

Ktng. That more then all the world I did resped her. 

Qu, When shee shall challenge this, you will rejed her. 

King. Upon mine Honor no. 

Qu, Peace, peace, forbeare : 

Your oath once broke, you force not to forsweare. 

Ktng. Despise me when I breake this oath of mine. 

Qu. I will, and therefore keepe it. RoiaRne^ 
What did the Russian whisper in your eare ? 

Ros, Madam, he swore that he did hold me deare 
As precious eye-sight, and did value me 
Above this World : adding thereto moreover, 
That he would Wed me, or else die my Lover. ^ 

Qu. God gjve thee joy of him : the Noble Lord 
Most honorably doth uphold his word. 

Kmg, What meane you Madame ? 
By my life, my troth, 
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Enttr Clofuntm 

Welcome pure wit, thou part'st a faire firay. 

Clo. O Lord sir, they would knOt 
Whether the three worthies shall come in^ or iio» 

Ber, What, are there but three ? 

Clo. No sir, but it b fara fine, 

For everie ooe pursents three. 

Ber, And three times thrice is nine. 

Clo. Not so sir, under corredion sir, I hope it b not so. 
You cannot beg us sir, I can assure you sir, we know what we 
know : I hope sir three times thrice sir. 

Ber, Is not nine. 

Cb. Under corredion sir, wee know where»untill it doth 
amount 

Ber, By Jove, I alwaies tooke three threes for nine. 

Clow, O Lord sir, it were pittie you should get your living by 
reckning sir. 

Ber, How much is it ? 

Clo, O Lord sir, the parties themselves, the adors sir will 
shew where-untill it doth amount: for mine owne part, I am 
(as they say, but to perfed one man in one poore man) Ptm^icm 
the great sir. 

Ber, Art thou one of the Worthies? 

Clo, It pleased them to thinke me worthie of Ptmiptf the 
great : for mine owne part, I know not the degree of the Worthiei 
but I am to stand for him. 

Ber, Go, bid them prepare. EtaSm 

Clo. We will tume it finely off sir, we wil take some care. 

King, Berovme^ they will shame us : 
Let them not s4)proach. 

Ber, We are.shame-proofe my Lord : and 'tis some poUde, to 
have one shew worse then the Kings and his companie. 

Km, I say they shall not come. 

Qu, Nay my good Lord, let me ore-rule you now ; 
That sport best pleases, that doth least know how. 
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I noft Deeds be frioKb with thee. 

Dm. ThegroL 

CU, Ituffreatmr: Pwmfey mrmaafdAegrmS: 
Thai ^t'mJUd^wkh Targe mJStidd^Sdmmkt my JmH 
Ami trtroa^mg akmg this coast ^ I betre am cemt iy chamce^ 
Jtmdlaj my Armei before the legs of this smfeet Laiie of Fr 
Ifjoar Ladiihip would nj dianket Pomfey^ I had dooc 

La, Great thanket great Pompey, 

do. Tif not 10 much worth : but I hope I wat pericd. I 
made a little fauk io great. 

Ber. yij hat to a halfe-^ieoiey Pompey proofct the beat Wotdue. 

Enter Curate for Alexaader. 

CmrOt, When in the world I Rv^d^ I was the worUei Commander : 
By Eaitf West^ Worthy (5* South, I tfred my conquermg m^ 
My Scutcheon flaine declares that I am AUsastder, 

Boiet, Your note taiet no, you are not : 
For it ataDdf too right 

Ber, Your note smels do» in this moet tender smelling Knight. 

Qu, The Conqueror is dismaid : 
Pfoceede good Alexander, 

Cur. IV hen m the world I Bved^ I was the worldes Commander. 

Boiet, Most true, 'tis right : you were so Ahsander. 

Ber, Pompey the great 

Clo, your senriint and Costard. 

Ber, Take away the Conqueror, take away ARsander. 

Clo, O sir, you have oyerthrowne Ahsander the conqueror: 
you will be icrapM out of the painted cloth for this : your Lion 
that holds his Pollax sitting on a close stoole, will be given to 
Ajax. He will be the ninth worthie. A Conqueror, and afiiid 
to speake ? Runne away for shame Absander, There an't shall 
please you : a foolish milde man, an honest man, looke you, & 
soon dasht He is a marvellous good neighbour insooth, and a 
Tcrie good Bowler : but for AUsanderf alas you see, how 'tis a 
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Ber, I9 and worne in the cap of a Tooth-drawer. 
And now forward, for we have put thee in countenance. 

Ped. Yoa have pat me out of eountenance. 

Ber, False, we have given thee faces. 

Ped, But you have out^^c'd them alL 

Ber. And thou wer't a Lion, we would do so. 

Boy, Therefore as he is, an Asse, let him go : 
And so adieu sweet Jude, Nay, why dost thou stay \ 

Dum. For the latter end of his name. 

Ber. For the Asse to the Jude : gire it him. Jud^at away. 

Ped. This is not generous, not gende, not humble. 

Boy. A light for monsieur Judae^ it growes darke, he may 
stumble. 

Que. Alas poore Macbabeue^ how hath hee beene baited. 

Enter Braggart. 

Ber. Hide thy head AcXfUlei^ heere comes ffeSor in Armes. 
Dum. Though my mockes come home by me, I will now be 

• 

meme. 

King. HeQor was but a Troyan in respedt of this. 

Boi. But is this Heaw ? 

Km. I thinke HeQor was not so cleane timbered. 

Lm. His legge is too big for HeQor. 

Dum. More Calfe certaine. 

Bw. No, he is best indued in the smalL 

Ber. This cannot be HeQor. 

Dum. He's a God or a Painter, for he makes &ces. 

Brag. The jfrmipotent Mars^ of Launces the ahnightyf gave 
Hedor a gift. 

Dum. A gilt Nutmegge. 

Ber. A Lenmion. 

Lon, Stucke with Cloves. 

Dum. No cloven. 

Brag. The jirmpotent Mars of Launcee the ak^ghty^ 
Gave HeQor a gift^ the hare of Il&on / 
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Ber. PoK^ it mofcd, nofr Alecs wok. haa» 



Dwm. Hcdor wiD dialleiige ban. 

Ber, I, if a haic do more mans blood io's bcDj, tben wiD np 
a Flea. 

Brag. Bj the Nortb-pole I do cbaDeiige diee. 

Cfe. I iHl not ^it widi a pole likr a Nordieni aan; De 
flatfa, Ik do it bj die tword : I pia^ yoa let mec bonofv mj 
Annet agaioe. 

Dwm, Roome for the ioceoted Worduea. 

Clo, lie do it io my durt. 

Dum. Moflt retolote Pomfey, 

Page. MaateTy let me take yoa a button hole lower : Do yoa 
not tee Pcn^ b oneaiing for the coaibat : what meaoe yoo ? 
yoa will lose yoor repotation. 

Brag. Gendemao and Soaldiere paidon me» I will not 
combat in my thin. 

Du. Yoa may not denie it, Pum^ hath made the challenge. 

Brag, Sweet bloodt, I both may, and will 

Ber, What reaton have yoa for't ? 

Brag. The naked trath of it it, I have no thirt, I go woolward 
for penance. 

Ber, True, and it wat injoyned him in Rome for want of 
Liooen s tince when, lie be twome he wore none, bat a dith- 
cloat of Jaqiunetiatf and that bee wearet neait hit heart for 
a farour. 

EiUer a Messenger^ Montuur Marcadt. 

Mar, God tave yoo Madame. 

Qu, Welcome Marcade^ bat that thoa interraptett our 
merriment 

Mdre, I am torrie Madam, for the newet I bring it heavie in 
my tongue. The King your father 

Qu, Dead for my life. 

Mar, Even to : My tale it told. 

Ber, Worthiet away, the Scene begint to cloud. 
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Even to the opposed end of oar intents. 
And what in us hath seem'd ridiculous : 
As Love is fiill of unbefitting straines, 
All wanton as a childe, skipping and raine, 
Form'd by the eie, and therefore like the eie, 
Full of straying shapes, of habits, and of formes 
Varying in subjeds as the eie doth roule, 
To eyerie varied objedl in his glance : 
Which partie-coated presence of loose love 
Put on by us, if in your heavenly eies. 
Have misbecom'd our oathes and gravities. 
Those heavenlie eies that looke into these fiiults 
Suggested us to make : therefore Ladies 
Our love being yours, the error that Love makes 
Is likewise yours. We to our selves prove false, 
By being once false, for ever to be true 
To those that make us both, faire Ladies you. 
And even that Bdshood in it selfe a sinne. 
Thus purifies it selfe, and tumes to grace. 

Qu, We have received your Letters, full of Love : 
Your Favours, the Ambassadors of Love. 
And in our maiden counsaile rated them 
At courtship, pleasant jest, and curtesie. 
As bumbast and as lining to the time: 
But more devout then these are our respe^ 
Have we not bene, and therefore met your loves 
In their owne fashion, like a merriment. 

Du, Our letters Madam, shew'd much more then jest 

Lon, So did our lookes. 

Rosa, We did not coat them so. 

Km, Now at the l^st minute of the houre, 
Grant us your loves. 

Qv« A time me thinkes too short, 

To make a world- without-end bargaine in ; 
No, no my Lord, your Grace is peijur'd much, 
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Dm. O ibafl I ay, 1 tfaaoke ym ffwAt wife? 

Auflf. Not to mj \jo^ a t w d f ei oth aad a ^fa^, 
lie narke oo wordf doc iiiwulifai- 'd 
Cone wtieo die Kiag dodi to my La£e-i 
Theo if I hare moch love, lie ^fe yoa 

Dim. lit aenre diee true and boAMtf tiD dicB. 

Ail/A. Yet fweare hoc, leaat ye be fma w oiuc 

Lm. What nief Maria f 

Mori, At the tveKenioodit end, 

lie change my blacke Gowne, for a fintfafidl fiiend. 

Lan, lie itay with padence : but the time it loi^ 

Mori, The liker you, few taller aie to yong. 

Ber. Studiet my Ladie ? Bfiftreaie, looke od me^ 
Behold the window of my heart, mine eie : 
What humble mite attends thy answer thene. 
Impose some senrice on me for my love. 

Roi, Oft hare I heard of you my Lord Berowme^ 
Before I saw you: and the worlds large tongue 
Proclaimes you for a man repleate with mockes. 
Full of comparisons, and wounding floutes : 
Which you on all estates will execute. 
That lie %^thin the mercie of your wit. 
To weed this Wormewood firom your fruitfull braine, 
And therewithal! to win me, if you please, 
Without the which I am not to be won : 
You shall this twelvemonth terme from day to day, 
Vistte the speechlesse sicke, and still couTerse 
With groaning wretches : and your taske shall be. 
With all the fierce endevour of your vrit. 
To enforce the pained impotent to smile* 

Ber, To move wilde laughter in the throate of death ? 
It cannot be, it is impossible. 
Mirth cannot move a soule in agonie. 

Ros, Why that's the way to choke a gibing spirit. 
Whose influence is begot of that loose grace. 
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This Ver^ the Spring : the one maintained by the Owle, 
Th'other by the Cuckow. 
Fer^ begin. 

Tbe Song. 

When Danes pied, and Violets Uew, 
And Cuckow-buds of yellow hew : 
And Ladie-smockes all silver white. 
Do paint the Medowes with delight. 
The Cuckow then on e?erie tree^ 
Mockes married men, for thus sings he, 
Cuckow. 

Cuckow, Cuckow : O word of feare, 
Unpleasing to a married eare. 

When Shepheards pipe on Oaten strawes, 
And merrie Larkes are Ploughmens dockes : 
When Turtles tread, and Rookes and Dawes, 
And Maidens bleach their sumnoer smockes : 
The Cuckow then on everie tree 
Mockes married men ; for thus sings he, 
Cuckow. 

Cuckow, Cuckow : O word of fear^ 
Unpleasmg to a married eare. 

Wmier. 

When Isides hang by the wall, 
And Dicke the Shepheard blowes his naile ; 
And Tom beares Logges into the hall. 
And Milke comes frozen home in paile : 
When blood is nipt, and waies be fowle^ 
Then nightly nngs the staring Owle 
Tu-whit to- who. 

A merrie note. 

While greasie Jone doth keele the pot. 



Lovet Labour's loit. 



When all aloud the winde doth Uow, 
And colHng drownea the Panooi taw : 
Aod tnrda rit broodiag in the mow, 
Aod Maniana noae lookea red and raw: 
When roaited Crab* hiaae in the bowie. 
Then nightly nogt the ataring Owie, 
Tu-whit to-who : 

A menie note, 

Wliile greaaie Joiie doth keele the pot. 



Br^. The Worda of Mercuric, 
Are harah after the tonga of Apollo : 
You that way ) we thia way } 



FINIS. 
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Enter Egeus and hu daughter HemuOf Lysander^ and Demitrtus. 

Ege, Happy be Theseus^ our renowned Duke. 

The, Thanks good Egeus : what's the news with thee ? 

Ege, Full of vexation, come I, with complaint 
Against my childe, my daughter Hermia* 

Stand forth Demetruu* 
My Noble Lord, 
This man hath my consent to marrie her. 

Stand forth Lysander, 
And my gracious Duke, 

This man hath bewitched the bosome of my childe : 
Thou, thou Lytander^ thou hast given her rimes. 
And interchanged love-tokens with my childe : 
Thou hast by Moone-light at her window sung. 
With faining voice, verses of fainiog love, 
And stolne the impression of her ^ntasie, 
With bracelets of thy haire, rings, gawdes, conceits, 
Knackes, trifles, Nose-gaies, sweet meats (messengers 
Of strong prevailment in unhardned youth) 
With cunning hast thou filch'd my daughters heart, 
Tum'd her obedience (which is due to me) 
To stubbome harshnesse. And my gracious Duke, 
Be it so she will not heere before your Grace, 
Consent to marrie with Demetriui^ 
I beg the ancient priviledge of Athens ; 
As she is mine, I may dispose of her ; 
Which shall be either to this Gentleman, 
Or to her death, according to our Law, 
Immediately provided in that case. 

The. What say you Hermia ? be advis'd faire Maide, 
To you your Father should be as a God ; 
One that composed your beauties ; yea and one 
To whom you are but as a forme in waxe 
By him imprinted : and within his power. 
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To leave the figure, or disfigure it : 
Demetrius is a worthy Gentleman. 

Her, So is Lysander, 

The. In himselfe he is. 

But in this kinde, wanting your Others voyee. 
The other must be held the worthier. 

Her. I would my ^ther look'd but with my eyes. 

The. Rather your eies must with his judgment looke. 

Her, I do entreat your Grace to pardon me. 
I know not by what power I am made bold. 
Nor how it may conceme my modestie 
In such a presence heere to pleade my thoughts: 
But I beseech your Grace^ that I may know 
The worst that may befall me in this case. 
If I refuse to wed Demetriui, 

The, Either to dye the death, or to abjure 
For ever the society of men. 
Therefore faire Hermia question your desires, 
Know of your youth, examine well your blood. 
Whether (if you yeeld not to your fathers choice) 
You can endure the liverie of a Nunne, 
For aye to be in shady Cloister mew'd. 
To live a barren sister ail your life. 
Chanting faint hymnes to the cold firuitlesse Moone, 
Thrice blessed they that master so their blood. 
To undergo such maiden pilgrimage. 
But earthlier happie is the Rose disdll'd, 
Then that which withering on the virgin thome, 
Growes, lives, and dies, in single blessednesse. 

Her. So will I grow, so live, so die my Lord, 
Ere I will yeeld my virgin Patent up 
Unto his Lordship, whose unwished yoake. 
My soule consents not to give soveraignty. 

The, Take time to pause, and by the next new Moon 
The sealing day betwixt my love and me. 
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For everlasting bond of fellowship : 
Upon that day either prepare to dye, 
For disobedience to your fathers will, 
Or else to wed Demetrhu as hee would. 
Or on Dtanaes Altar to protest 
For aie, austerity, and single life. 

Dem. Relent sweet Hermioj and Lytander^ yeelde 
Thy crazed title to my certaine right 

Lys, You have her fathers love, Demilritu : 
Let me have Hermaes : do you marry hira. 

Egeus, Scornful! Lysander^ true, he hath my Love ; 
And what is mine, my love shall render him. 
And she is mine, and all my right of her, 
I do estate unto Demetrius, 

Lys, I am my Lord, as well deriv'd as he, 
As well possest : my love is more then his : 
My fortunes every way as ^rely ranck'd 
(If not with vantage) as Demetrius t 
And (which is more then all these boasts can be) 
I am belov'd of beauteous Hermia, 
Why should not 1 then prosecute my right ? 
Demetrius^ He avouch it to his head. 
Made love to Nedars daughter, Helena^ 
And won her soule : and she (sweet Ladie) dotes, 
Devoutly dotes, dotes in Idolatry, 
Upon this spotted and inconstant man. 

The. I must confesse, that 1 have heard so much, 
And with Demetrius thought to have spoke thereof: 
But being over-full of selfe-a^ires. 
My minde did lose it But Demetrius come. 
And come Egeus^ you shall go with me, 
I have some private schooling for you both. 
For you faire Hermia, looke you arme your selfe^ 
To fit your fancies to your Fathers wiU ; 
Or else the Law of Athens yeelds you up 
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(Which by no meanes we may extenuate) 

To death, or to a vow of single life. 

Come my ff^foRta, what cheare my love ? 

Demetrius and Egeiu go along : 

I muBt imploy you in aome burinesse 

Against our nuptiail, and confene with you 

Of something, neerely that concernes your selves. 

Ege, With dude and desire we follow you. Exeuni. 

Manet Ljtcmder and Hermku 

Lyu How now my love ? Why is your cheek so pale ? 
How chance the Roses there do &de so fast ? 

Her. Belike for want of raine, which I could well 
Beteeme them, from the tempest of mine eyes. 

Lys. For ought that ever I could reade. 
Could ever heare by tale or historie. 
The course of true love never did run smooth. 
But either it was different in blood. 

Her. O crosse 1 too high to be enthnd'd to love. 

Lys. Or else misgraffed, in resped of yeares. 

Her. O spight ! too old to be ingag'd to yong. 

Lyt. Or else it stood upon the choise of merit. 

Her. O hell ! to choose love by anothers eie. 

Lys. Or if there were a simpathie in choise, 
Warre, death, or sicknesse, did lay siege to it ; 
Making it momentarie, as a sound : 
Swift as a shadow, short as any dreame, 
Briefe as the lightning in the coUied night. 
That (in a spleene) unfolds both heaven and earth ; 
And ere a man hath power to say, behold. 
The jawes of darknesse do devoure it up : 
So quicke bright things come to confusion. 

Her. If then true Lovers have beene ever crost. 
It stands as an ediA in destinie : 
Then let us teach our triall patience. 
Because it is a customarie crosse, 
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As due to love, as thoughts, and dreames, and sighesi 
Wishes and teares ; poore Fancies followers. 

Lyi. A good perewasioD ; therefore heare me Htmaa^ 
I have a Widdow Aunt, a dowager, 
Of great revennew, and she hath no childe^ 
From Athens is her house remoy'd seven leagues, 
And she respedts me, as her onely tonne : 
There gende Harma^ may I marrie thee. 
And to that place, the sharpe Athenian Law 
Cannot pursue us. If thou lov'st me, then 
Steale forth thy fathers house to morrow night: 
And in the wood, a league without the towne, 
(Where I did meete thee once with Helena^ 
To do observance for a mome of May) 
There will I stay for thee. 

Her. My good Lystmdfr^ 

I sweare to thee, by Cupids strongest bow. 
By his best arrow with the golden head. 
By the simplicitie of Venus Doves, 
By that which knitteth soules, and prospers love, 
And by that fire which bum'd the Carthage Queene, 
When the false Troyan under saile was seene. 
By all the vowes that ever men have broke, 
(In number more then ever women spoke) 
In that same place thou hast appointed roe. 
To morrow truly will I meete with thee. 

Lys. Keepe promise love : looke here comes Hdma* 

Enter Helena* 

Her, God ^)eede faire Helena^ whither away ? 

HeL Cal you me faire ? that faire againe unsay, 
Demetntu loves you faire : O happie faire 1 
Your eyes are loadstarres, and your tongues sweet ayre 
More tuneable then Larke to shepheards eare. 
When wheate is greene, when haathome buds appeare. 
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And good lucke grant thee thy Demetrhu. 

Keepe word Lytander we roust starve our sight, 

Froro lovers foode, till morrow deepe midnight Exit Hamua, 

Lys. I will my Hermta, Helena adieu. 
As you on him, Demetrius dotes on you. Exit Lysander. 

Hele, How happy some, ore other some can be ? 
Through Athens I am thought as faire as she. 
But what of that ? Demetrius thinkes not so : 
He will not know, what all, but he doth know. 
And as hee erres, doting on Hermias eyes ; 
So I, admiring of his qualities : 
Things base and vilde, holding no quantity. 
Love can transpose to forme and dignity, 
Love lookes not with the eyes, but with the minde. 
And therefore is wing'd Ct/^// painted blinde. 
Nor hath loves minde of any judgement taste : 
Wings and no eyes, figure, unheedy haste. 
And therefore is Love said to be a childe. 
Because in choise he is often beguil'd, 
As waggish boyes in game themselves forsweare ; 
So the boy Love is perjur*d every where. 
For ere Demetrius lookt on Hermias eyne. 
He hail'd downe oathes that he was onely mine. 
And when this Haiie some heat from Hermia felt. 
So he dissolved, and showres of oathes did melt, 
I will goe tell him of faire Hermias flight : 
Then to the wood will he, to morrow night 
Pursue her ; and for his intelligence. 
If I have thankes, it is a deere expence : 
But heerein meane I to enrich my paine. 
To have his sight thither, and backe againe. Exit, 

Enter Quince the Carpenter ^ Snug the Jqyner^ Bottome the Weaver^ 
Flute the hellowes^mender^ Snout the Tinker^ and Starveling 
the Taylor, 

Quin. Is all our company heere ? 
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Bot. And I may hide my face, let me play TltUbie too : He 
•peake Id a monstrous little voyce ; Tbime^ Tbisntp ah Pynmuu 
my lover deare, thy Tlnihie deare, and Lady deare. 

Quitt. No, no, yoa must play Pyramut^ and FtuU^ you TtiAy, 

Boi. Well, proceed. 

Qu. Rohm Starveling the Taylor. 

Star, Heere Peter Qumee, 

Quince. Robin StarveSngf you must play Tbsihiei mother i 
Tom Snowty the Tinker. 

Snowt, Heere Peter Quince. 

Quin, You, Pyramu* father ; my self, Tbiibiei father ; Snugge 
the Joyner, you the Lyons part: and I hope there is a 
play fit^ 

Snug. Have you the Lions part written i pray you if be, giye 
it me, for I am slow of studie. 

Quin. You may doe it extemforie, for it is nothing but roaring. 

Bot. Let mee play the Lyon too, I will roare that I will doe 
any mans heart good to heare me. I will roare, that I will make 
the Duke say. Let him roare againe, let him roare againe. 

Quin. If you should doe it too terribly, you would fright the 
Dutchesse and the Ladies, that they would shrike, and that were 
enough to hang us all. 

jiil. That would hang us every mothers sonne. 

Bottome. I graunt you friends, if that you should fright the 
Ladies out of their Wittes, they would have no more discretion 
but to hang us : but I will aggravate my voyce so, that I will 
roare you as gently as any sucking Dove ; I will roare and 'twere 
any Nightingale. 

Quin. You can play no part but Piranuu^ for Piranuu is a 
sweet-fac'd man, a proper man as one shall see in a summers day ; 
a most lovely Gentleman-like man, therfore you must needs pby 
Piramw, 

Bot. Well, I will undertake it. What beard were I best to 
play it in ? 

Quin. Why, what you will. 
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For Oberon is passing fell and wrathy 
Because that she, as her attendaot, hath 
A loyely boy stolne fh>m an Indian King, 
She never had so sweet a changeling, 
And jealous Oberon would have the childe 
ELnight of his traine, to trace the Forrests wilde. 
But she (perforce) with-holds the loved boy, 
Crownes him with flowers, and makes him all her joy. 
And now they never meete in grove, or greene, 
By fountaine cleere, or spangled star-light sheene, 
But they do square, that all their Elves for feare 
Creepe into Acome cups and hide them there. 

Fat. Either I mistake your shape and making quite, 
Or else you are that shrew'd and knavish spirit 
Cal'd Robin Good-fellow. Are you not hee, 
That frights the maidens of the Villagree, 
Skim milke, and sometimes labour in the queme. 
And bootlesse make the breathlesse huswife cheme. 
And sometime made the drinke to beare no barme, 
Misleade night-wanderers, laughing at their harme, 
Those that Hobgoblin call you, and sweet Pucke, 
You do their worke, and they shall have good lucke. 
Are not you he ? 

Rob. Thou speak'st aright ; 

I am that merrie wanderer of the night : 
I jest to Oberon^ and make him smile, 
When I a fat and beane-fed horse beguile. 
Neighing in likenesse of a silly foale. 
And sometime lurke I in a Gossips bole, 
In very likenesse of a roasted crab : 
And when she drinkes, against her lips I bob, 
And on her withered dewlop poure the Ale. 
The wisest Aunt telling the saddest tale, 
Sometime for three-foot stoole, mistaketh me» 
Then slip I from her bum, downe topples she. 
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Or ill :1k vsadiefi .mi ' j e tft if tbe 
T'v iMuv* lor rn^jgSM m \ 

Tlw»rf£v«» tihe ViiuiML pipiai; » » oi 
A4 ;n r^f^mi^, have lodc'd 3D tqib dfer hb 
OMicaiS|yMii dx{;{0» : Which caling in tfae Ldod 
Hack ^-verie ysocf ftiver made » pnndy 
TW dK7 hatv^ ow^r-oorne t&eir Gmr i nm . 
IV Ox« hack chtfredM'e cresdi'd hai jodbe k 

Hatfh rnceeiiy ^e h» joath ictain'd 2 beard : 
TkefM 0UBiuUeiuftf m rhe dnmntd fidd, 
AtA Cfoiret are fsaxed with die murriu B iodbe^ 

Alwl dte (peine Bdazet m die waocoo ^reeae^ 

Fr/r bcfce <:^ tread are opdiniBgi i Miable, 

IV honkwte mortaU want tlieir witter iieere^ 

K/> nip;he m iktw with hymne or caroD blot; 

T\i^^i^ii the Moone (the gov«TDc»e of iloodi) 

Pale in her ai)^^ wajhes all the aire ; 

That RhnniMticke diieatea doe aboood. 

And ihffFUfi^ thin dintemprntore, we kt 

TV •^«r/n» alter $ hoared headed froits 

Fall in the frrah lap of the crifiMon Roae, 

Ar»d on old //f^m/ chtnoe and Icie crowne^ 

An rxl/ifoua Chaplet (rf tweet Soimner buds 

fa aa in mockry art The Spring, the Sommery 

TV chitding Autumne, angry Winter change 

T^lirir wonted Liireriea, and the mazed woHde, 

by their incrcaae, now knowea not which ia which; 

And thin aamr progeny of erilla, 

Comri from our debate* from our diaaention. 

Wr are their parenu and original]. 

Olnr. Do you amend it then, it liea in yoo, 
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And certaine starres shot madly firom their Spheam* 
To heare the Sea-maids musicke. 

Puc, I remember* 

Ob. That very time I say (but thon couldst not) 
Flying betweene the cold Moone and the earth, 
Cupid all arm'd ; a certaine aime he tooke 
At a faire Vestall, throned by the West, 
And loos'd his love-shaR smartly from his bow. 
As it should pierce a hundred thousand hearts. 
But I might see young Cupids fiery shaft 
Quencht in the chaste beanies of the watry Moone ; 
And the imperiall Votresse passed on, 
In maiden meditation, fancy free. 
Yet markt I where the bolt of Ct^ fell. 
It fell upon a little westerae flower ; 
Before, milke-white ; now purple with loves wound, 
And maidens call it. Love in idlenetse. 
Fetch me that flower ; the hearb I shew'd thee once. 
The juyce of it, on sleeping eye-lids laid. 
Will make or man or woman madly dote 
Upon the next live creature that it sees. 
Fetch me this hearbe, and be thou heere againe. 
Ere the Leviatban can swim a league. 

Pucke, He put a girdle about the earth, b forty minutes. 

Obtr. Having once this juyce, 
He watch Titaniof when she is asleepe, 
And drop the liquor of it in her eyes. 
The next thing when she waking lookes npon, 
(Be it on Lyon, Beare, or Wolfe, or Bull, 
On medling Monkey, or on busie Ape) 
Shee shall pursue it, with the soule of love. 
And ere I take this charme oflF fh>m her sight, 
(As I can take it with another hearbe) 
lie make her render up her Page to me. 
But who comes heere ? I am invisible. 
And I will over-heare their conference. 
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It 18 not night when I doe see your face. 
Therefore I thinke I am not in the night. 
Nor doth this wood lacke worlds of company^ 
For you in my respect are all the world, 
Then how can it be said I am alone. 
When all the world is heere to looke on me ? 

Dem. He run from thee, and hide me in the brakes, 
And leave thee to the mercy of wilde beasts. 

HeL The wildest hath not such a heart as you ; 
Runne when you will, the story shall be changed : 
jlpoUo flies, and Daphne holds the chase ; 
The Dove pursues the Griffin, the milde Hinde 
Makes speed to catch the Tyger. Bootlesse speede. 
When cowardise pursues, and valour flies. 

Demet, I will not stay thy questions, let me go ; 
Or if thou follow me, doe not beleeve. 
But I shall doe thee mischiefe in the wood. 

HeL I, in the Temple, in the Towne, and Field 
You doe me mischiefe. Eye Demetriut^ 
Your wrongs doe set a scandall on my sexe : 
We cannot fight for love, as men may doe ; 
We should be woo'd, and were not made to wooe. 
I follow thee, and make a heaven of hell. 
To die upon the hand I love so well Exit, 

Ob, Fare thee well Nymph, ere he do leave this grove, 
Thou shalt flie him, and he shall seeke thy love. 
Hast thou the flower there ? Welcome wanderer. 

Enier Pucie. 

Puci* 1, there it is. 

Ob. I pray thee give it me. 

I know a banke where the wilde time blowes. 
Where Oxslips and the nodding Violet growes. 
Quite over-cannoped with luscious woodbine. 
With sweet muske roses, and with Eglantine ; 
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Come otir lovefy Lady itfe. 
So good m^hi wtb LmBaiy* 

z, Fmry. Weavmg Sfideri come moi beere^ 
Hence you lot^ le^d Sfhrneri^ heuce* 
BeetUi Uacle a f fr o acb mi metre ; 
Worme nor Smtfle doe no offence^ 
PbUomele with mdodf, 4tc. 

I. Fairj. Hence away^ now cM is weB ; 
One dooje^ ttamd CemhmeB, Site slufu. 

EuierOieron. 

Oher. What thoa seest when thou dott wake. 
Doe it for thy true Love take : 
Lofe and languish for hit take. 
Be it Ounce, or Catte, or Beare, 
Pard, or Boare with bristled haire^ 
In thy eye that shall appeare. 
When thou wak'st, it is thy deare, 
Wake when some Tile thing is neere. 

EuUr Luander and Hermicu 

Lis, Faire love, you fiiint with wandring in the woods. 
And to speake troth I hare forgot our way: 
Wee'll rest us HermtOj if you thinke it good. 
And tarry for the comfort of the day. 

Her. Be it so Lysander ; finde you out a bed. 
For I upon this banke will rest my head. 

Lyt, One turfe shall serre as pillow for us both. 
One heart, one bed, two bosomes, and one troth. 

Her. Nay good Lysander^ for my sake my deere 
Lie further off yet, doe not lie «o neere* 

Lyt, O take the sence sweet, of my mnocence. 
Love takes the meaning, in loves conference, 
I meane that my heart unto yours is knit. 
So that but one heait can you make of it. 
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So awake when I am gone : 

For I must now to Ohrrom. Exii. 

Emiar Demtirhu amd Hdema rwmu^, 

HeL Stay, though thou kill me, sweete Demetrnu. 

De, I charge thee hence, and do not haunt me thui. 

Hd O wilt thou darkling leave me ? do not aa 

De, Stay on thy perill, I alone will goe. Exit Demetrhu, 

Hd, O I am out of breath, in this fond chace. 
The more my prayer, the lesser is my grace, 
Happy is Hemua^ wheresoere she lies ; 
For she hath blessed and attradiye eyes. 
How came her eyes so bright ? Not with salt tearea 
If so, my eyes are oftner washt then hers. 
No, no, I am as ugly as a Beare ; 
For beasts that meete me, runne away for feare. 
Therefore no manraile, though Demetrius 
Doe as a monster, flie my presence thus. 
What wicked and dissembling glasse of mine. 
Made me compare with Hermas sphery eyne ? 
But who is here ? Lysander on the ground ; 
Deade or asleepe \ I see no bloud, no wound, 
Lysander^ if you live, good sir awake. 

Lys. And run through fire I will for thy sweet sake. 
Transparent Helena^ nature her shewes art, 
That through thy bosome makes me see thy heart. 
Where is Demetrius ? oh how fit a word 
Is that vile name, to perish on my sword ! 

HcL Do not say so Lysander^ say not so : 
What though he love your Hermia ? Lord, what though V 
Yet Hermia still loves you ; then be content. 

Lys, Content with Hermia ? No, I do repent 
The tedious minutes I with her have spent. 
Not Hermia^ but Helena now I love ; 
Who will not change a Raven for a Dove ? 
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And yet sat smiling at his cruell prey. 

LytandeTf what renxMv'd ? Lytander^ Lord, 

Whaty out of hearing, gone ? No sound, no word ? 

Alacke where are you \ speake and if you heare : 

Speake of all loves ; I sound almost with feare. 

No, then I well perceive you are not nye. 

Either death or you He finde immediately. Esiu 

Ailus Tertius. 

Enter the Clownes. 

Bot, Are we all met ? 

Quln. Pat, pat, and here's a marvailous convenient {Jace for 
our rehearsalL This greene plot shall be our stage, this hauthome 
brake our tyring house, and we will do it in action, as we will do 
it before the Duke. 

Bot, Peter quince ? 

Peter. What saist thou, bully Bottome ? 

Bot. There are things in this Comedy of Plramus and Tbuhy^ 
that will never please. First, Piranuu must draw a sword to 
kill himselfe; which the Ladies cannot abide. How answere 
you that ? 

Snout, Berlaken, a parlous feare. 

Star, I beleeve we must leave the killing out, when all is dooe. 

Bot. Not a whit, I have a device to make all welL Write 
me a Prologue, and let the Prologue seeme to say, we will do no 
harme with our swords, and that Pyranuu is not kill'd indeede : 
and for the more better assurance, tell them, that I Pirmmu am 
not Piramuif but Bottome the Weaver ; this will put them out of 
feare. 

Quin. Well, we will have such a Prologue, and it shall be 
written in eight and sixe. 

Bot. No, make it two more, let it be written in eight and eight. 

Snout. Will not the Ladies be afear'd of the Lyon i 
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rignifie wall ; or let him hold his fingers thus ; and through that 
cranny, shall Plramus and Tlniiy whisper. 

Qttm. If that may be, then all is welL Come, sit downe 
every mothers sonne, and rehearse your parts: Plramus^ you 
begin ; when you have spoken your speech, enter into that Brake, 
and so every one according to his cue. 

Enter Robin, 

Rob. What hempen home-spuns have we swaggering here. 
So neere the Cradle of the Faierie Queene ? 
What, a Play toward ? He be an auditor. 
An A^or too perhaps, if I see cause. 

Qum, Speake Piramus : Thiiby stand forth. 

Pir, Th'uby^ the flowers of odious savors sweete. 

Qutn. Odours, odours. 

Plr, Odours savors sweete. 
So hath thy breath, my dearest Thishy deare. 
But harke, a voyce : stay thou but here a while. 
And by and by I will to thee appeare. Exli, Pir. 

Puck, A stranger PiramtUf then ere plaid here. 

TMi, Must I speake now ? 

Pft, I marry must you. For you must understand he goes 
but to see a noyse that he heard, and is to come againe. 

Thys, Most radiant Piramus, most Lilly white of hue, 
Of colour like the red rose on triumphant bryer. 
Most brisky Juvenall, and eke most lovely Jew, 
As true as truest horse, that yet would never tyre, 
He meete thee Piramui^ at Ninnies toombe. 

Pef, Ninus toombe man : why, you must not speake that yet ; 
that you answere to Piramus : you speake all your part at once, 
cues and all. Piramus enter, your cue is past ; it is never tyre. 

Thys. O, as true as truest horse, that ytt would never tyre : 

Pir, If I were faire, Thisby I were onely thine. 

Pet, O monstrous. O strange. We are hanted ; pray mas- 
ters, flye masters, helpe. The Clovmes aB Exit, 
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And thy faire vertues force (perforce) doth more me. 

Bot, Me-thinkes mistresse, you should have little reason for 
that : and yet to say the truth, reason and love keepe little com- 
pany together, now-adayes. The more the pittie, that some 
honest neighbours will not make them friends. Nay, I can gleeke 
upon occasion. 

Tyta, Thou art as wise, as thou art beautifulL 

Bot, Not so neither : but if I had wit enough to get out of 
this wood, I have enough to senre mine owne tume. 

Tyta, Out of this wood, do not desire to goe. 
Thou shalt remaine here, whether thou wilt or no. 
I am a spirit of no common rate : 
The Summer still doth tend upon my state. 
And I doe love thee ; therefore goe with me. 
He give thee Fairies to attend on thee ; 
And they shall fetch thee Jewels firom the deepe^ 
And sing, while thou on pressed flowers dost sleepe. 
And I will purge thy mortall grossenesse so. 
That thou shalt like an airie spirit go. 

Enter Pecut-blouomef Cobweb^ Motbf Muitard-^gede, and foure 

Fairies. 

Fau Ready ; and I, and I, and I. Where shall we go ? 

Tita, Be kinde and curteous to this Gentleman, 
Hop in his walkes, and gambole in his eies, 
Feede him with Apricocks, and Dewberries, 
With purple Grapes, greene Figs, and Mulberries, 
The honie-bags Steele from the humble Bees, 
And for night-tapers crop their waxen thighes, 
And light them at the fierie-Glow-wormes eyes. 
To have my love to bed, and to arise : 
And plucke the wings from painted Butterflies, 
To fan the Moone-beames from his sleeping eies 
Nod to him Elves, and doe him curteaes. 

I. Fm. Haile mortall, haile. 
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While she was in her dull and sleeping hower, 

A crew of patches, rude Mechanicals, 

That worke for bread upon jithenian stals. 

Were met together to rehearse a Play, 

Intended for great Theseus nuptiall day : 

The shallowest thick-skin of that barren sort, 

Who Ptramuj presented, in their sport, 

Forsooke his Scene, and entred in a brake. 

When I did him at this advantage take. 

An Asses nole I fixed on his head. 

Anon his Thlshie must be answered, 

And forth my Mimmick comes : when they him spie. 

As Wilde-geese, that the creeping Fowler eye. 

Or russed-pated choughes, many in sort 

( Rising and cawing at the guns report) 

Seyer themselves, and madly sweepe the skye : 

So at his sight, away his fellowes flye. 

And at our stampe, here ore and ore one fals ; 

He murther cries, and helpe from Aihens cals. 

Their sense thus weake, lost with their fears thus strong, 

Made senselesse things begin to do them wrong. 

For briars and thornes at their apparell snatch, 

Some sleeves, some hats, from yeelders all things catch, 

I led them on in this distradled feare. 

And left sweete Piramus translated there : 

When in that moment (so it came to passe) 

Tytanta waked, and straightway lov'd an Asse. 

Ob, This fals out better then I could devise : 
But hast thou yet lacht the jitbentans eyes. 
With the love juyce, as I did bid thee doe ? 

R(^, I tooke him sleeping (that is finisht to) 
And the jithenian woman by his side, 
That when he wak't, of force she must be eyde. 

Enter Demetrius and Hamucu 
Oh. Stand close, this is the same Athenian. 
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Dam. And if I could, what ilioald I get dierdbre? 

Her. A pmriledgCy ncrer to xe me more ; 
And from thy hated preaence pait I : aee me no more 
Whether he be dead or no. Eaai. 

Dem. There is no followiDg her in this fierce TaiDe, 
Here therefore for a while I will remaiiie. 
So torrowes heavinetK doth heavier grow : 
For debt that baokroot slip doth sorrow owe. 
Which now in some slight measure it will pay. 
If for his tender here I make some stay. Ue demme^ 

Oh. What hast thoa done ? Thou hast mistaken quite 
And laid the love juyce on some true lores sight : 
Of thy misprision, must perforce ensue 
Some true love tum'd, and not a false tum'd true. 

Rob. Then &te ore-rules, that one man holding troth, 
A million ^e, confounding oath on oath. 

Oh. About the wood, goe swifter then the winde. 
And Helena of Atheru looke thou finde. 
All fancy sicke she is, and pale of cheere. 
With sighes of love, that costs the fresh bloud deare. 
By some illusion see thou bring her heere, 
lie charme his eyes against she doth appeare. 

Robin. I go, I go, looke how I goe, 
Swifter then arrow from the Tartars bowe. Esai. 

Oh. Flower of this purple die, 
Hit with Cupids archery, 
Sinke in apple of his eye, 
When his love he doth espie, 
) Let her shine as gloriously 

\ As the Venus of the sky. 

When thou wak'st if she be by. 
Beg of her for remedy. 

Enter Pucke. 
Puck. Captaine of our Fairy band, 
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This Princesse of pure white, this seale of blisse. 

HeU. O spight ! O hell ! I see you are all bent 
To set against me, for your merriment : 
If you were civill, and knew curtesies 
You would not doe me thus much injury. 
Can you not hate me, as I know you doe, 
But you must joyne in soules to mocke me to ? 
If you are men, as men you are in show, 
You would not use a gentle Lady so ; 
To vow, and sweare, and superpraise my parts, 
When I am sure you hate me with your hearts. 
You both are Rivals, and love Hemua ; 
And now both Rivals to mocke Helena. 
A trim exploit, a manly enterprize. 
To conjure teares up in a poore maids eyes, 
With your derision ; none of noble sort. 
Would so offend a Virgin, and extort 
A poore soules patience, all to make you sport. 

Lysa. You are unkind Demetrius ; be not so, 
For you love Hermia ; this you know I know ; 
And here with all good will, with all my hearty 
In Hermias love I yeeld you up my part ; 
And yours of Helena^ to roe bequeath, 
Whom I do love, and will do to my death. 

HeL Never did mockers wast more idle breth. 

Dem. LysandeTf keep thy Henma^ I will none : 
If ere I lov'd her, all that love is gone. 
My heart to her, but as guests-wise sojoum'd. 
And now to Helen it is home retom'd, 
There to lemaine. 

Lys. It is not so. 

De. Disparage not the faith thou dost not know. 
Lest to thy perill thou abide it deare. 
Looke where thy Love comes, yonder is thy deaie. 
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But yet a union in partition^ 

Two lovely berries molded on one steniy 

So with two seeming bodies, but one heart. 

Two of the first life coats in Heraldry, 

Due but to one and crowned with one crest. 

And will you rent our ancient love asunder. 

To joyne with men in scorning your poore friend ? 

It is not friendly, 'tis not maidenly. 

Our sexe as well as I, may chide you for it. 

Though I alone doe feele the injurie. 

Her. I am amazed at your passionate words, 
I scome you not ; It seemes that you scome me. 

HeL Have you not set Lysandery as in scome 
To follow me, and praise my eies and face \ 
And made your other love, Demetrius 
(Who even but now did spume me with his foote) 
To call me goddesse, nimph, divine, and rare. 
Precious, celestiall ? Wherefore speakes he this 
To her he hates ? And wherefore doth Lysander 
Denie your love (so rich within his soule) 
And tender me (forsooth) afFe^on, 
But by your setting on, by your consent ? 
What though I be not so in grace as you. 
So hung upon with love, so fortunate ? 
(But miserable most, to love unlov'd) 
This you should pittie, rather then despise. 

Her. I understand not what you meane by thisL 

Hel, I, doe, persever, counterfeit sad lookes, 
Make mouthes upon me when I tume my backe, 
Winke each at other, hold the sweete jest up : 
This ^rt well carried, shall be chronicled. 
If you have any pittie, grace, or manners. 
You would not make me such an argument : 
But ^re ye well, 'tis partly mine owne &ult. 
Which death or absence soooe shall remedie. 
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Since night yoa knr'd me ; yet anoe oig|bi fon left 
Why then 70a kft roe (O the godt fioifaid) 
In earnett, shall I ny? 

Lys. IfbfWKj hh ; 

And nefer did dene to tee thee moie; 
Therefore be out of hope, of qoertioii, of doobt ; 
Be certainey nothing truer : tit no jett. 
That I doe hate thee, and love Hdauu 

Her, O me, you jugler, you canker faloaome^ 
You theefe of lore ; What, hare yoa cook by nigltt. 
And stobe my lores heart itook htm ? 

Hd, Fine y£uth : 

Have you no modesty, no maiden shame, 
No touch of bashfiilnesse ? What, will yoa teaie 
Impatient answers from my gentle toogoe ? 
Fie, fie, you counterfeit, yoa poppet, ffoo. 

Her, Puppet ? why so ? I, that way goes the gme. 
Now I perceive that she hath made con^xne 
Betweene our statures, she hath uig'd her lieight. 
And with her personage, her tall penon^e, 
Her height (forsooth) she hath prevail'd with Imn. 
And are you growne so high in his esteeme. 
Because I am so dwarfish, and so low ? 
How low am I, thou painted May-pole ? Speake, 
How low am I ? I am not yet so low. 
But that my nailes can reach unto thine eje%, 

Hel. I pray you though you mocke me, g cntl emei n » 
Let her not hurt me ; I was never curst : 
I have no gift at all m shrewishnesse ; 
I am a right maide for my cowardize ; 
Let her not strike me : you perhaps may thinker 
Because she is something lower then my selfe, 
That I can match her. 

Her. Lower? harke agai&e. 

HeU Good Hemua^ do not be ao bitter with me. 
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Dem, Follow ? Nay, He goe with thee cheeke by jowle. 

Eicit Lysandtr and Demetrnu, 

Her, You Mistris, all this coyle is long of you. 
Nay, goe not backe. 

Hd. I will not trust you I, 

Nor longer stay in your curst companie. 
Your hands then mine, are quicker for a firay, 
My legs are longer though to runne away. 

Enter Oberon and Pucke* 

Oh, This is thy negligence, still thou mistak'st. 
Or else conimitt'st thy knaveries willingly. 

Puck, Beleeye me. King of shadowes, I mistooke. 
Did not you tell me, I should know the man. 
By the Athenian garments he hath on ? 
And so fane blamelesse proves my enterprize, 
That I have nointed an Athenians eies, 
And so farre am I glad, it so did sort, 
As this their jangling I esteeme a sport. 

Ob, Thou seest these Lovers seeke a place to fight. 
Hie therefore Rohiny overcast the night, 
The starrie Welkin cover thou anon. 
With drooping fogge as blacke as jicheron^ 
And lead these testie Rivals so astray, 
As one come not within anothers way. 
Like to Lysander^ sometime frame thy tongue. 
Then stirre Demetrius up with bitter wrong ; 
And sometime raile thou like Demetrius g 
And from each other looke thou leade them thus. 
Till ore their browes, death-counterfeiting, sleepe 
With leaden legs, and Battie-wings doth creepe ; 
Then crush this hearbe into Lysanders eie, 
Whose liquor hath this vertuous propertie. 
To take from thence all error, with his might. 
And make his eie-bals role with wonted sight. 
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R(A. Follow me then to plainer ground. 

Enter DemHrhu, 

Dem. Lyiander^ speake againe ; 
Thou runaway, thou coward, art thou fled ? 
Speake in some bush : Where dost thou hide thy head ? 

Rob. Thou coward, art thou bragging to the stars. 
Telling the bushes that thou look'st for wars. 
And wilt not come ? Come recreant, come thou childe, 
lie whip thee with a rod. He is defil'd 
That drawes a sword on thee. 

Dan. Yea, art thou there ? 

Ro, Follow my voice, we'l try no manhood here. Exit. 

Lys. He goes before me, and still dares me on. 
When I come where he cals, then he's gone. 
The villaine is much lighter heel'd then I : 
I followed fast, but faster he did flye ; tbif ting places. 

That fallen am I in darke uneven way. 

And here wil rest me. Come thou gentle day : lye do*ttfn. 

For if but once thou shew me thy gray light, 
He find Demetrius^ and revenge this spight 

Enter Robin and Demetriui. 

Rob. Ho, ho, ho ; coward, why com'st thou not ? 

Dem. Abide me, if thou dar'st. For well I wot. 
Thou runst before me, shifting every place. 
And dar'st not stand, nor looke me in the face. 
Where art thou ? 

Rob, Come hither, I am here. 

Dem, Nay then thou mock'st me ; thou shalt buy this deere. 
If ever I thy face by day-light sec. 
Now goe thy way : faintnesse constrained! me, 
To measure out my length on this cold bed, 
By daies approach looke to be visited. 
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Enler Hdtna. 

HeL O weary night, O long and tedious night, 
Abate thy houret, shine comTorts from the East, 
That I may baclie to Athtns by day-light. 
From these that my poore companie deteit ; 
And sleepe that sometime shuts up sorrowes eie, 
Steak me a while from mine owne companie. Sleepe. 

Roi. Yet but three ? Come one more. 
Two of both kindes makes up foure. 
Here she comes, cum and sad, 
Ci^iJ is a knavish lad. 

Enter Hermta. 
Thus to make poore females mad. 

Her. Never so wearie, never so in woe, 
Bedabbled with the dew, and tome with briars, 
I can no further crawie, no further goe ; 
My legs can keepe no pace with my denres. 
Here will I rest me till the breake of day. 
Heavens shield Lyiaajer, if they meane a fray. 

Rat, On the ground sleepe sound, 
lie apply your eie gentle lover, remedy. 
When thou wak'st, thou tak'st 
True delight in the «ght of thy former Ladies eye. 
And the Country Proverb knowne, 
That every man should take his owne, 
Ip your waking shall be showne. 
Jaeie shall have Jill, nought shall goe ill, 
The man shall have his Mare againe, and all shall bee well. 

Tbej lUrfe att ihe Aa. 
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Adus Quartus. 



Enter Queene of Ftttriei^ and Clowne^ and Fairies^ and the King 

behinde them, 

Tita. Come, sit thee downe upon this flowry bed, 
While I thy amiable cheekes doe coy. 
And sticke muske roses in thy sleeke smoothe head, 
And kisse thy faire large eares, my gentle joy. 

Clow, Where's Peoie hiossome ? 

Peas. Ready. 

Clow. Scratch ray head, Pease^blossome, Wher's Mounsieuer 
Cobweb. 

Cob. Ready. 

Clown. Mounsieur Cobweb^ good Mounsier get your weapons 
in your hand, & kill me a red hipt humble- Bee, on the top of a 
thistle ; and good Mounsieur bring mee the hony bag. Doe not 
fret your selfe too much in the action, Mounsieur ; and good 
Mounsieur have a care the hony bag breake not, I would be loth 
to have you overflowne with a hony-bag signiour. Where's 
Mounsieur MustardseedP 

Mus. Ready. 

Clo. Give me your neafe, Mounsieur Muttardseed. Vtslj you 
leave your courtesie good Mounsieur. 

Mui. What's your will ? 

Clo. Nothing good Mounneur, but to help Cavalery Cobweb 
to scratch. I must to the Barbers Mounaeur, for me-thinkes I 
am marvellous hairy about the face. And I am such a tender 
asse, if my haire do but tickle me, I must scratch. 

TUa. What, wilt thou heare some musicke, my sweet love. 

Clow. I have a reasonable good eare in musicke. Let us have 
the tongs and the bones. Muneke TongSj Ruratt Musicke. 

Tita. Or say sweete Love, what thou desirest to eat. 

Clowne. Truly a pecke of ProveDder ; I could munch your 
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And gentle Pucke take this transformed scalpe. 
From off the head of this jithenian swaine ; 
That he awaking when the other doe». 
May all to Athetu backe againe repaire. 
And thinke no more of this nights accidental 
But as the fierce vexation of a dreame. 
But first I will release the Fairy Queene. 

Be thou as thou wast <tvont to he ; 
See as thou wast tvont to see. 
Dions budf or Cu^s flower ^ 
Hath such force and blessed power. 

Now my Tttania wake you my sweet Queene. 

Tita, My Oberon^ what visions have I seene ! 
Me-thought I was enamoured of an Asse. 

Ob, There lies your love. 

Tita. How came these things to passe ? 
Oh, how mine eyes doth loath this visage now ! 

Ob, Silence a while. Rolnn take off his head : 
Tttania^ musick call, and strike more dead 
Then conmion sleepe ; of all these, fine the sense. 

Tita. Musicke, ho musicke, such as charmeth sleepe. 

Musick stilL 

Rob. When thou wak'st, with thine owne fboles eies peepe. 

Ob. Sound musick ; come my Queen, take hands with me 
And rocke the ground whereon these sleepers be. 
Now thou and I are new in amity. 
And will to morrow midnight, solemnly 
Dance in Duke Theseus house triumphantly, 
And blesse it to all faire posterity. 
There shall the paires of ^thf ull Lovers be 
Wedded, with Theseus^ all in jollity. 

Rob. Faire King attend, and marke, 
I doe heare the morning Larke. 

Ob. Then my Queene in silence sad. 
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Egeut, My Lord, this is my daughter heere asleepe. 
And this Lysander^ this Demetrius is. 
This Helena^ olde Nedars Helena^ 
I wonder of this being heere together. 

The. No doubt they rose up early, to observe 
The right of May ; and hearing our intent. 
Came heere in grace of our solemnity. 
But speake Egeut^ is not this the day 
That Hermia should give answer of her choice ? 

Egetu, It is, my Lord. 

Tbes. Goe bid the hunts-men wake them with their homes. 

Homes and they waie» 
Shout within^ they all start up, 

Thes, Good morrow friends : Saint Valentine is past. 
Begin these wood birds but to couple now I 

Lys. Pardon my Lord. 

Thes. 1 pray you all stand up. 

I know you two are Rivall enemies. 
How comes this gentle concord in the world. 
That hatred is so farre from jealousie. 
To sleepe by hate, and feare no enmity. 

Lys. My Lord, I shall reply amazedly, 
Halfe sleepe, halfe waking. But as yet, I sweare^ 
I cannot truly say how I came heere. 
But as I thinke (for truly would I speake) 
And now I doe bethinke me, so it is ; 
I came with Hermia hither. Our intent 
Was to be gone from Athens^ where we might be 
Without the perill of the Athenian Law. 

Ege. Enough, enough, my Lord : you have enough ; 
I beg the Law, the Law, upon his head : 
They would have stolne away, they would DemetriuSf 
Thereby to have defeated you and mc : 
You of your wife, and me of my consent ; 
Of my consent, that the ahould be your wife. 
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That yet we sleepe, we dreame. Do not you thinke^ 
The Duke was heere, and bid us follow him ? 

Her. Yea, and my Father. 

Hd. And Hifpoba. 

Lys, And he bid us follow to the Temple* 

Denu Why then we are awake ; lets follow him, and by the 
way let us recount our dreames. 

Bcitome waiet. Exit Loveri, 

Clo. When my cue comes, call me, and I will answer. My 
next is, most faire Pirmmum Hey ho, Peter Qmaee ? Flute the 
bellowes-mender ? ^iiov/ the tinker ? SiarveSng? Gods my life! 
Stolne hence, and left me adeepe: I have had a most rare vision. 
I had a dreame, past the wit of man, to say, what dreame it was. 
Man is but an Asse, if he goe about to expound this dreame. 
Me-thought I was, there is no man can tell what. Me-thought I 
was, and me-thought I had. But man is but a patch'd foole, if 
he will ofier to say, what me-thought I had. The eye of man 
hath not heard, the eare of man hath not seen, mans hand is not 
able to taste, his tongue to conceive, nor his heart to report, what 
my dreame was. I will get Peter Quince to write a ballet of this 
dreame, it shall b^ called Bottoma Dreame^ because it hath no 
bottome ; and I will sing it in the latter end of a play, before the 
Duke. Peradventurei to make it the more gracious, I shall sing 
it at her death. Exit, 

Enter Quince^ Fbtte^ Thisbie, Snout^ and StarveSng. 

Quin. Have you sent to Battomes house ? Is be come honM 
yet? 

Starv, He cannot be heard of. Out of doubt hee u trans- 
ported. 

Tbi^. If he come not, then the play is maPd. It goes not 
forward, doth it ? 

Qmn. It is not possible : you have oot a nua in all Athens^ 
able to discharge Piramue but he. 
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Tlru. Noy hee hath simply the best wit of any handycraft man 
in jitbifu, 

Qmn, Yea, and the best person too, and hee is a very Para- 
mour, for a sweet yoyce. 

TIuj. You most say. Paragon* A Panunoor is (God blesse 
us) a thing of nought. 

JSnter Stu^ tie Joiner. 

Smig. Masters, the Duke is conmiing from the Temple, and 
there is two or three Lords & Ladies more married; If our 
sport had gone forward, we had all bin made men. 

TTfu. O sweet bully Boiiome : thus hath he lost sixepence a 
day, during his life ; he could not have scaped sixpence a day. And 
the Duke had not given him sixpence a day for {Jaying PiramtUf 
He be hang'd. He would hare deserved it. Sixpence a day in 
Firamui, or nothing. 

Enier Boitome, 

Boi» Where are these Lads ? Where are these hearts ? 

Qum, Boitome, O most couiagioas dayl O most happie 
houre! 

Bot. Masters, I am to discourse wonders; but ask me not 
what. For if I tell you, I am no true jiibemtm. I will tell you 
every thing as it fell out. 

Qu. Let us heare, sweet Boitmne^ 

Bot. Not a word of me : all that I will tell you, is, that the 
Duke hath dined* Get your apparell together, good strings to 
your beards, new ribbands to your pumps, meete presently at the 
Palace, every man looke ore his part : for the short and the long 
is, our play is preferred: In any case let Thuby have cleane 
linnen : and let not him that playes the Lion, paire his nailes, for 
they shall hang out for the Lions clawes. And most deare 
Adors, eate no Onbos, nor Garlicke ; for wee are to utter sweete 
breath, and I doe not doubt but to heare them say, it is a sweet 
Comedy. No more words : away, go away* EmeunU 
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Ailus ^intus. 

Enter Theieui, ff^foSta, Egeus and hu Lords, 

Hip, 'TU strange my Tbeteui^ that these lorere tpeake of. 

The. More strange then true. I never may beleeve 
These Anticke fables, nor these Fairy toyes. 
Lovers and mad men have such seething braines. 
Such shaping phantasies, that apprehend more 
Then coole reason ever comprehends. 
The Lunaticke, the Lover, and the Poet, 
Are of imagination all compad. 
One sees more divels then vaste hell can hold ; 
That is the mad man. The Lover, all as franticke, 
Sees Hdefu beauty in a brow of Egt^. 
The Poets eye in a fine frenzy rolling, doth glance 
From heaven to earth, from earth to heaven. 
And as imagination bodies forth the forms of things 
Unknowne ; the Poets pen tnrnes them to diapes, 
And gives to aire nothing, a locall habitation, 
And a name. Such tricks hath strong imagination. 
That if it would but apprehend some joy. 
It comprehends some bringer of that joy. 
Or in the night, imagining some feare, 
How easie is a bush supposed a Beare ? 

Hip. But all the storie of the night told over. 
And all their minds transfigured so together, 
More witnesseth than fancies images. 
And growes to something of great constancie ; 
But howsoever, strange, and admirable. 

Enter lovers^ Lysander^ Demetrius^ Henrna^ and Helena, 

The. Heere come the lovers, full of joy and mirth : 
Joy, gentle friends, joy and fresh dayes 
Of love accompany your hearts. 
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Which makes it tedious. For in all the play. 
There is not one word apt, one Plajrer fitted. 
And tragicali my noble Lord it is : for Piramut 
Therein doth kill himselfe. Which when I saw 
Rehearst, I must confesae, made mine eyes water : 
But more merrie teares, the passion of loud laughter 
Never shed. 

Tbci. What are they that do play it ? 

Ege, Hard handed men, that worke in Athens heer^ 
Which never labour'd in their mindes till now ; 
And now have toyled their unbreathed memories 
With this same play, against your nuptialL 

The. And we will heare it. 

Phi, No, my noble Lord, it is not for you. I have heard 
It over, and it is nothmg, nothing in the world ; 
Unlesse you can finde sport in their intents, 
Extreamely stretcht, and cond with cruell paine. 
To doe you service. 

Tbes. I will heare that play. For never any thing 
Can be amisse, when simplenesse and duty tender it. 
Goe bring them in, and take your places. Ladies. 

Hip. I love not to see wretchednesse orechaiged ; 
And duty in his service perishing. 

Tbu. Why gende sweet, you shall see no such thing. 

/^ He saies, they can doe nothing in this kinde. 

Thes. The kinder we, to give them thanks for nothmg. 
Our sport shall be, to take what they mistake ; 
And what poore duty cannot doe^ noble ;nesped 
Takes it in might, not merit. 
Where I have come, great Clearkes have purposed 
To greete me with premeditated welcomes ; 
Where I have seene them shiver and looke pale^ 
Make periods m the midst of sentences, 
Throtde their pradtiz'd accent in their feares, 
And in conclusion, dumbly have broke ofif» 
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This beauteouB Lady, Tlnshy is ceitaioe. 

This man, with \jmt and rough-casty doth present 

Wally that vile wail, which did these loTen sunder : 

And through walls chink (poor soules) they are content 

To whisper. At the which, let no man wonder. 

This man, with Lanthome, dog, and bush of thome, 

Presenteth moone-sbine. For if you will know. 

By moone-shine did these Lovers thinke no scome 

To meet at Nlniu toombe, there, there to wooe ; 

This grizy beast (which Lyon bight by name) 

The trusty Tbiihy^ comming first by night. 

Did scarre away, or rather did affright : 

And as she fled, her mantle she did fall ; 

Which Lyon vile with bloody mouth did staine. 

Anon comes Piramuif sweet youth and tall, 

And findes his Thiihies Mantle slaine ; 

Whereat, with blade, with bloody blamefull blade, 

He bravely broacht his boiling bloudy breast. 

And Thiilyf tarrying in Mulberry shade. 

His dagger drew, and died. For all the rest. 

Let Lyottf Moone^sbmej IVatt^ and Lovers twaine. 

At large discourse, while here they doe remaine. 

ExU an but Watt, 

Thes, I wonder if the Lion be to speake. 

Deme, No wonder, my Lord: one Lion may, when many 
Asses doe. Exit Lyon^ TbiihU^ and Mooncthltu. 

Wall, In this same Interlude, it doth befall, 
That I, one Sfiowt (by name) present a wall : 
And such a wall, as I would have you thinke. 
That had in it a crannied hole or chinke : 
Through which the Lovers, Piramui and Tbubie 
Did whisper often, very secretly. 
This loame, this rough-cast, and this stone doth shew. 
That I am that same Wall ; the truth is so. 
And this the cranny is, right and sinister. 
Through which the fearefuU Lovers are to whisper. 
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Thit, As Shafabu to ProcruSf I to you. 

Pir. O kisae me through the hole of this Tile wall. 

Tbu, I kisse the wals hole, not your lips at alL 

Pir. Wilt thou at Nmmes tombe meete me straight way? 

Tbu. Tide life, tide death, I come without delay. 

IValL Thus have I fVall^ my part discharged so ; 
And being done, thus Wall away doth go. Exit Clow. 

Du, Now is the morall downe betweene the two Neighbors. 

Dem. No remedie my Lord, when Wals are so wilfully to 
heare without warning. 

Dut. This is the silliest stuffe that ere I heard. 

Du. The best in this kind are but shadowes, and the worst are 
no worse, if imagination amend thenu 

Dut. It must be your imagination then, & not theirs. 

Duk. If wee imagine no worse of them then they of them- 
selves, they may passe for excellent men. Here com two noUe 
beasts, in a roan and a Lion. 

Enter Lyon and Moont^hme, 

Lyon. You Ladies, you (whose gentle harts do feare 
The smallest monstrous mouse that creepes on floore) 
May now perchance, both quake and tremble heere^ 
When Lion rough in wildest rage doth roare. 
Then know that I, one Snug the Joyner am 
A Lion feU, nor else no Lions dam : 
For if I should as Lion come in strife 
Into this place, 'twere pittie of my life. 

Du. A verie gentle beast, and of a good conscience. 

Denu The verie best at a beast, my Lord, that ere I saw. 

Lu. This Lion is a verie Fox for his valor. 

Du. True, and a Goose for his discretion. 

Dan, Not so, my Lond : fer his valor cannot carrie his dis- 
cretion, and the Fox carries the Goose. 

Du, His discretion I am sure cannot carrie his valor : for the 
Goose carries not the Fox. It is well | leave it to his discretion, 
and let us hearken to the Moone. 
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I trust to taste of truest Thiibiei sight. 

But stay : O spight ! but marke, poore Knight, 

What dreadful dole is heere ? 

Eyes do you see ! How can it be ? 

O dainty Ducke : O Deere ! 

Thy mantle good ; what staind with blood ! 

Approch you Furies fell : 

O Fates ! come, come : Cut thred and thrum, 

Quaile, crush, conclude, and quell. 

Du. This passion, and the death of a deare friend^ 
Would go neere to make a man looke sad. 

Dui, Beshrew my heart, but I pittie the man. 

Ptr. O wherefore Nature, did'st thou Lions frame ? 
Since Lion vilde hath heere deflour'd my deere : 
Which is : no, no, which was the fairest Dame 
That li^'d, that lov'd, that lik'd, that look'd with cheere. 
Come teares, confound : Out sword, and wound 
The pap of Piramui : 
I, that left pap, where heart doth hop ; 
Thus dye I, thus, thus, thus. 

Now am I dead, now am I fied, my soule is in the sky. 
Tongue lose thy light, Moone take thy flight, 
Now dye, dye, dye, dye, dye. 

Dem. No Die, but an ace for him ; for he is but one. 

Zix. Lesse then an ace man. For he is dead, he is nothing. 

Dtf. With the helpe of a Surgeon, he might yet recover^ and 
prove an Asse. 

DuL How chance Moone-shine is gone before ? 
TTniby conies backe, and findes her Lover. 

Enier Thufy. 

Duke, She wil finde him by starrelig^t. 
Heere she comes, and her passion ends tbe play. 

Dui, Me thinkes ahee should not use a long one for such a 
Phramut : I hope she will be breefe. 
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Dan. A Moth wil tunie the balknce, which Piramut which 
TItitij i( the better. 

Ljj. She hath tpyed him already, with thoK iweete eyes, 

Dem. And thui ibe meann, wJdicii, 

Thu. Aileepe my Love ! What, dead my Dore ? 
O Piramui sHk : 

SpeaLe, Speake. Quite dumbe' Dead, dead i A tombe 
Mutt cover thy tweet eyes. 
Iliew Lilly Lipt, thii cherry Doae, 
Tbeae yellow Cowslip cheeke* 
Aie gone, are gone : Lover* make mone : 
Hii eyei weie greene aa Leekea. 

(itten three, come, come to mee, 
With handt as pale at Milke, 

Lay them in gore, (ince you have (bore 

With iheeret, hii thred or (ilke. 

Tongue not a word : Come trua^ tword : 

Come blade, my breit imbrue : 

And farwell frienda, thua THiHe end* ; 

Adieu, adieu, adieu. 

Dui. MooD-ihbe Sc Lion are left to burie the dead. 

Dm*. I, and WaU too. 

Bet. No, I auure you, the wall ia downe, that parted their 
Fathen. Will it pleaae you to tee the Epilogue, or to heare a 
Bergomask dance, betweene two of our company i 

Dui, No Epilogue, I piay you ; for your play needi do 
eitcuM. Never excuie ; for when the plaien are all dead, there 
need none to be blamed : Many, if hee that writ it had plaid 
Piramut, and hung himaelfe in TiUOtt garter, it would have beene 
a fine Tragedy : and ao it i« tmety, and very notably ditcharg'd. 
But come, your Burgomaake ; let your Epilogue alone. 
The iron tongue of midnight hath told twelve. 
Lovera to bed, 'til almoM Fairj time. 

1 feare we ihall out-aleepe the comnuog mome, 
At much at we thia night have over-watcht. 
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Thia palpable grosse play hath well begoil'd 

The heavy gate of night. Sweet friends to bed. 

A fortnight hold we this folemnity. 

In nightly Revelsy and new jollitie. £xemtt. 

Enter Pucke. 

Puek. Now the hungry Lyons roiesy 
And the Wolfe beholds the Moone : 
Whilest the heavy ploughman snores. 
All with weary taske fore-done. 
Now the wasted brands doe glow, 
Whil'st the scritch-owle, scritching loud. 
Puts the wretch that lies in woe. 
In remembrance of a shrowd : 
Now it is the time of night, 
That the graves, all gaping wide. 
Every one lets forth his spright. 
In the Church-way paths to glide. 
And we Fairies, that do runne^ 
By the triple Hecatei teame, 
From the presence of the Sunne, 
Following darkenesse like a dreame, 
Now are frollicke ; not a Mouse 
Shall disturbe this hallowed house. 
I am sent with broome before. 
To sweep the dust behinde the doore. 

Enter King and Queene of Fiuriet^ with tbar tnme. 

Ohm Through the house give glimmering lig^t. 
By the dead and drowsie fier, 
Everie Elfe and Fairie spright. 
Hop as light as bird from bher, 
And this Ditty after me, sing and dance it trippinglie. 

Tito, First rehearse this song by roate| 
To each word a warbliqg note. 
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Hand in hand, with Fairie grace. 
Will we ling and bletae this place. 

The Song. 
Novi UHlill ibt briaie ofJi^, 
Through tUt iemtt etui Fmry ttraj. 
7a the httt BriJe-hcd will we, 
Urhkhlyvthallblaiedhe: 
jind tht itiue there create. 
Ever thall befartimale ; 
So ibaU all the eoa^i three, 
£ver trie m laving be: 
And the Holt o/Nataree hand. 
Shall not in their itiae stand. 
Never mole, hareBp, nor tcmrre. 
Nor marie prodigiiau, lucb at art 
Deifited in Nativitit, 
Shall upon their ehtldrm it, 
IVith thiijield dtv> coniecraU^ 
Every Fairy taie hit gale, 
And evch teveraH chamier bleue. 
Through thit PaEace mth twetlfMCt, 
Ever thaS in la/ely retl. 
And the owner rfit bUn. 
Trip away, mate no it^i 
Meet me all iy ireaie rfday. 
RoHn. If we shadowes have o&nded, 

Thinke but this (and all a mended) 

That you have but alumbred beere. 

While theae riaions did appeare. 

And this weake and idle theame, 

No more yeelding but a drcamc, 

Gentkt, doe not reprehend. 

If jrou pardon, we will mend. 

And a* I am an hooett Pueki, 
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If we have unearned tucke, 

Now to scape the Serpenti tongue 

We will make amenda ere loagi 

EUe the Pueh a lyar call 

So good night unto you all. 

Give me your hands, if we be fHendi^ 

And Robin ahall restore afnends. 
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Would blow me to an Ague, when I thought 
What harme a winde too great might doe at sea. 
I should not see the sandie houre-glasse runne. 
But I should thinke of shallows, and of flats. 
And see my wealthy Andrew docks in sand^ 
Vailing her high top lower then her ribs 
To kisse her buriall ; should I goe to Church 
And see the holy edifice of stone, 
And not bethinke me straight of dangerous rocks. 
Which touching but my gentle Vessels side 
Would scatter all her spices on the streame. 
Enrobe the roring waters with my silkes, 
And in a word, but even now worth this. 
And now worth nothing. Shall I have the thought 
To thinke on this, and shall I lacke the thought 
That such a thing bechaunc'd would make me sad? 
But tell not me, I know Anthmo 
Is sad to thinke upon his merchandize. 

Anih* Beleeve me no, I thanke my fortune fer it. 
My ventures are not in one bottome trusted. 
Nor to one place ; nor is my whole estate 
Upon the fortune of this present yeere : 
Therefore my merchandize makes me not sad. 

Sola. Why then you are in love. 

Anth. Fie, fie. 

Sola, Not in love neither : then let us say you are sad 
Because you are not merry ; and 'twere as easie 
For you to laugh and leape, and say you are merry 
Because you are not sad. Now by two-headed Janm^ 
Nature hath fram'd strange fellowes in her time : 
Some that will evermore peepe through their eyes^ 
And laugh like Parrats at a bag-piper. 
And other of such vineger asped. 
That they'll not shew their teeth in way of smile. 
Though Nestor sweare the jest be laughable. 
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I love thee, and it is my love that speakes : 
There are a sort of meiiy whose visages 
Do creame and mantle like a standing pond. 
And do a wilfiill stilnesse entertaine, 
With purpose to be drest in an opinion 
Of wisedome, gravity, profound conceit. 
As who should say, I am sir an Oracle, 
And when I ope my lips, let no dogge barke. 

my Antboiuo^ I do know of these 
That therefore onely are reputed wise. 
For saying nothing ; when I am verie sure 

If they should speake, would almost dam those eares 

Which hearing them would call their brothers fooles : 

He tell thee more of this another time. 

But fish not with this melancholly baite 

For this foole Gudgin, this opinion : 

Come good Lorenxo^ faryewell a while. 

He end my exhortation after dinner. 

Lor, Well, we will leave you then till dinner time. 

1 must be one of these same dumbe wise men. 
For Graitano never let's me speake. 

Gra. Well, keepe me company but two ycares mo. 
Thou shalt not know the sound of thine owne tongue. 

jlnt. Far you well, De grow a talker for this geare. 

Gra. Thankes ifaith, for silence is onely commendable 
In a neats tongue dn'd, and a maid not vendible. Exit. 

Ant It is that any thing now. 

Bas. Grattano speakes an infinite deale of nothing, more then 
any man in all Venice, his reasons are two graines of wheate hid 
in two bushels of chaffe : you shall seeke all day ere you finde 
them, & when you have them they are not worth the search* 

An, Well : tel me now, what Lady is the same 
To whom you swore a secret Pilgrimage 
That you to day promised to tel me of ? 

Bas. Tis not unknowne to you Antbmto 
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Then doe but aay to me what I ahould doe 
That in your knowledge may by me be doDe, 
And I am prest unto it : therefore speake. 
Bass, In Bdmont is a Lady richly left. 
And 8he is ^dre, and fairer then that word. 
Of wondrous vertues, sometimes from her eyes 
I did receive faire speechlesse messages : 
Her name is Portia^ nothing underrallewd 
To Cato's daughter, Brutus Portia^ 
Nor is the wide world ignorant of her worth. 
For the foure windes blow in from every coast 
Renowned sutors, and her sunny locks 
Hang on her temples like a golden fleece. 
Which makes her seat of Bdmont Cbolcbos strond. 
And many Jasons come in quest of her. 

my Anihomo^ had I but the meanes 
To hold a rivall place with one of them, 

1 have a minde presages me such thrift. 
That I should quesdonlesse be fortunate. 

jinth. Thou knowest that all my fortunes are at sea. 
Neither have I money, nor commodity 
To raise a present summe, therefore goe forth 
Try what my credit can in Venice doe. 
That shall be rackt even to the uttermost. 
To furnish thee to Belmont to faire Portia. 
Goe presently enquire, and so will I 
Where money is, and I no question make 
To have it of my trust, or for my sake. Exeunt. 

Enter Portia with her waiting woman Nerissa, 

Portia. By my troth Nerrissa^ my little body is a wearie of 
this great world. 

Ner. You would be sweet Madam, if your miseries were in the 
same abundance as your good fortunes are : and yet for ought I 
see, they are as sicke that surfet with too much, as they that starve 
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you will not have me, choose: he heares merrie tales and smiles 
not, I feare hee will prove the weeping Phylosopher when he 
growes oldy being so full of unmannerly sacbesse in his youth.) I 
had rather to be married to a deaths head with a bone in his 
mouth, then to either of these : God defend oie from these 
two. 

Ner, How say you by the French Lord, Mounner Le 
Bonne? 

Pro, God fl»de him, and therefore let him passe for a man, in 
troth I know it is a sinne to be a mocker, but he, why he hath a 
horse better then the Neopolitans, a better bad habite of frowning 
then the Count Palentine, he is every man in no man, \£ a, Trassell 
sing, he fals straight a capring, he will fence with his own shadow. 
If I should marry him, I should miny twentie husbands : if hee 
would despise me, I would forgive him, for if he love me to mad- 
nesse, 1 should never requite him. 

Ner* What say you then to Fauconbridge^ the yong Baron of 
England P 

Por. You know I say nothing to him, for hee understands not 
me, nor I him : he hath neither Lahne^ French^ nor ItaGan^ and 
you will come into the Court & sweare that I have a poore pennie* 
worth in the Engliih : hee is a proper mans picture, but alas who 
can converse with a dumbe show ? how odly he is suited, I thinke 
he bought his doublet in ItoBe^ his round hose in France^ his 
bonnet in Germanie^ and his behaviour every where. 

Ner. What thinke you of the other Lord his neighbour ? 

Por. That he hath a neighbourly charitie in him, for he 
borrowed a boxe of the eare of the EngPuhman^ and swore he 
would pay him againe when hee was able: I thinke ^<t Frenchman 
became his suretie, and seald under for another. 

Ner. How like you the yong Gemuune^ the Duke of Saxoniei 
Nephew ? 

Por. Very vildely in the morning when hee is sober, and most 
vildely in the aftemoone when hee is drunke: when he is best, he 
is a little worse then a man, and when he is worst, he is litde 
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divell, I had rather hee ahould shrive me then wive me. Come 
Nerrissoj mm, go before; whiles wee shut the gate npon one 
wooer, another knocks at the doore. Exnmt, 

Enter Bassamo with Shylocke the Jew. 

Shf. Three thousand ducates, well. 

Ban. I sir, for three months. 

Shy, For three months, well. 

Bail, For the which, as I told you, 
Anthomo shall be bound. 

Shy. jinthomo shall become bound, welL 

Bass. May you sted me ? Will you pleasure me ? 
Shall I know your answere. 

Shy. Three thousand ducats for three months, 
And Anthomo bound. 

Bass. Your answere to that. 

Shy, Anthonio is a good man. 

Bass. Have you heard any imputation to the contrary. 

Shy. Ho no, no, no, no : my meaning in saying he is a good 
man, is to have you understand me that he is sufficient, yet his 
meanes are in supposition : he hath an Argosie bound to Tripolis, 
another to the Indies, I understand moreover upon the Ryalta, 
he hath a third at Mexico, a fourth for England, and other 
ventures hee hath squandred abroad, but ships are but boords, 
Saylers but men, there be land rats, and water rats, water theeves, 
and land theeves, I meane Pyrats, and then there is the perrill of 
waters, windes, and rocks : the man is notwithstanding sufficient, 
three thousand ducats, I thinke I may take his bond. 

Bos, Be assured you may. 

Jew. I will be assured I may : and that I may be assured, I 
will bethinke mee, may I speake with Anthonio ? 

Bass. If it please you to dine with us. 

Jew. Yes, to smell porke, to eate of the habitation which your 
Prophet the Nazarite conjured the divell into : I will buy with 
you, sell with you, talke with you, walke with you, and so follow* 
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Me thoughts you saidy you neither lend nor borrow 
Upon advantage. 

j^nt. I doe never uae it. 

Shy, When JacoB graz'd his Uncle Lahans sheepe. 
This Jacob from our holy Ahram was 
(As his wise mother wrought in his behalfe) 
The third possesser ; I, he was the third. 

Ant. And what of him, did he take interrest : 

Shy. No, not take interest, not as you would say 
Directly interest, marke what Jacob did, 
When Lahan and himselfe were compremjrz'd 
That all the eanelings which were streakt and pied 
Should fall as Jacobt hier, the Ewes being rancke. 
In end of Autumne turned to the Rammes, 
And when the worke of generation was 
Betweene these woolly breeders in the adl, 
The skilfull shepheard pil'd me certaine wands, 
And in the dooing of the deede of kinde, 
He stucke them up before the fulsome Ewes, 
Who then conceaving, did in eaning time 
Fall party-colour'd lambs, and those were Jacobs. 
This was a way to thrive, and he was blest : 
And thrift is blessing if men steale it not. 

Ant. This was a venture sir that Jacfsh serv'd for, 
A thing not in his power to bring to passe, 
But sway'd and fashioned by the hand of heaven. 
Was this inserted to make interrest good ? 
Or is your gold and silver Ewes and Rams ? 

Shy. I cannot tell, I make it breede as fiut. 
But note me signior. 

Ant. Marke you this Baisanw, 

The divell can cite Scripture for his purpose, 
An evill soule producing holy witnesse, 
Is like a villaine with a smiling cheeke^ 
A goodly apple rotten at the heart. 
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Shy. Why looke you how you stonDe, 
I would be friends with you, and have your love. 
Forget the shannes that you have staind me with| 
s. Supplie your present wants, and take no doite 
' Of usance for my moneyes, and youle not heare me, 
; This is kinde I offer. 
V Bats. This were kindnesse. 

Shy. This kindnesK will I showe, 

Goe with me to a Notarie, seale me there 
Your single bond, and in a merrie ^rt. 
If you repaie me not on such a day, 
In such a place, such sum or sums as are 
Exprest in the condition, let the fbrfeite 
Be nominated for an equall pound 
Of your faire flesh, to be cut off and taken 
In what part of your bodie it pleaseth me* 

Ani, Content infaith, lie seale to such a bond. 
And say there is much kindnesse in the Jew. 

Bois. You shall not seale to such a bond for me. 
He rather dwell in my necessitie. 

AnL Why feare not man, I will not fbrfaite it. 
Within these two months, that's a month before 
This bond expires, I doe expedl retume 
Of thrice three times the valew of this bond. 

Shy. O father Ahram^ what these Christians are^ 
Whose owne hard dealings teaches them sn^)ed 
The thoughts of others : Praie you tell me this. 
If he should breake his daie, what should I gaine 
By the exaction of the forfeiture ? 
A pound of mans flesh taken firom a man, 
Is not so estimable, profitable neither 
As flesh of Muttons, Beefes, or Goates, I say 
To buy his ^vour, I extend this friendship, 
If he will take it, so : if not adiew. 
And for my love I praie you wrong me not. 
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^al. Yei Sbjioeie, I will aeale UDto thii bond. 

Shj. Then roeete me fonhwitfa at the Notariet, 
Give him dircAioa for this merrie boad. 
And I will goe and puree the ducats itraite. 
See to my houae left in the fearefuU gafd 
Of an unthriltk knave : and preaentlie 
He be with you. Etat. 

Anl. Hie thee gentle Jevi. This H^rew will tume Chrisiiai], 
he growes kinde. 

Bait. I like not &ire teames, and a villainef minde. 

AtU. Come on, in thii there can be no dismaie, 
My Shippes come home a month before the daie. ExtutU. 

ASlut Secundus. 



Enter Morochut a taivnie Moore all in luhite, and three or fotn 

follovitrt iKcorJingly, with Portia, Nmiiia, and litir Iraiae. 

Flo. Cameli. 

Mot. Millike me not for my complexion, 
The shadowed livene of the bumisht ninne. 
To whom I am a neighbour, and neere bred. 
Bring me the fairest creature North-ward borne. 
Where Phabui fire scarce thawes the yaclcs. 
And let us make incision for your love, 
To prove whose blood is reddest, his or mine. 
I tell thee Ladie this aspe>!l of mine 
Hath feard the valiant, (by my love 1 sweare) 
The best regarded Virgins of our Clyme 
Have lov'd it to : I would not change this hue. 
Except to steale your thoughts my gende Queeoe. 

Pot. In rearmes of choiie I am not solie led 
By nice direftion of a maidens eies i 
Besides, the lottrie of my destenie 
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Bars roe the right of yolttntaric choosing : 

But if my Father had not scanted me. 

And hedg'd me by his wit to yeelde my selfe 

His wife, who wins me by that meanes I told you. 

Your selfe (renowned Prmce) than stood as fiure 

As any commer I have look'd on yet 

For my afiedHon. 

Mor. Even for that I thanke you, 

Therefore I pray you leade me to the Caskets 
To trie my fortune : by this Symitare 
That slew the Sophie, and a Persian Prince 
That won three fields, of Sultan Solyman, 
I would ore-stare the sternest eies that looke : 
Out-brave the heart most daring on the earth : 
Plucke the yong sucking Cubs from the she Beare^ 
Yea, mocke the Lion when he rores for pray 
To win the Ladie. But alas, the while 
If Hercules and Lycbas plaie at dice 
Which is the better man, the greater throw 
May tume by fortune from the weaker hand : 
So is Akides beaten by his rage. 
And 80 may I, blinde fortune leading me 
Misse that which one unworthier may attaine. 
And die with grieving. 

Port^ You must take your chancet 

And either not attempt to choose at all. 
Or sweare before you choose, if you choose wrong 
Never to speake to Ladie afterward 
In way of marriage, therefore be advis'd. 

Mor. Nor will not, come bring me unto my chance. 

Por. First forward to the temple, after dinner 
Your hazard shall be made. 

Mor. Good fortune then, Ccnteit, 

To make me blest or cursed'st among men. Exeunt. 
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Enter the Clowne aione, 

Clo, Certainelyy my conscience will aerre me to run from this 
Jew my Maister : the fiend is at mine elbow, and tempts me, 
saying to me, Jobhe^ Launcelet JMe^ good LaunceUt^ or ^)od 
Jobbe^ or good Launcelet JMe^ use your legs, take the start, mo 
awaie: my conscience saies no; take heede honest Launcdet^ 
take heed honest Jdbhe^ or as afore-said honest Launcelet JMe^ 
doe not runne, scome running with thy heeles ; well, the most 
coragious fiend bids me packe,^ saies the fiend, away saies the 
fiend, for the heavens rouse up a brave minde saies the fiend, and 
run ; well, my conscience hanging about the necke of my heart, 
saies verie wisely to me: my honest friend Launcdet^ being ao 
honest mans sonne, or rather an honest womans sonne, for mdeede 
my Father did something smack, something grow too ; he had a 
kinde of taste; wel, my conscience saies Lancelet bouge not, 
bouge saies the fiend, bouge not saies my conscience, conscience 
say I you counsaile well, fiend say I you counsaile well, to be 
rul'd by my conscience I should stay with the Jew my Maister, 
(who God blesse the marke) is a kinde of divell ; and to nm 
away from the Jew I should be ruled by the fiend, who saving 
your reverence is the divell himselfe ; certainely the Jew is the 
verie divell incarnation, and iu my conscience, my conscience is a 
kinde of hard conscience, to offer to counsaile me to stay with 
the Jew ; the fiend gives the more friendly counsaile : I will 
runne fiend, my heeles are at your commandement, I will runne. 

Enter old Gohbo with a basket. 

Gob. Maister jrong-man, you I praie you, which is the waie to 
Maister Jewee f 

Lan, O heavens, this is my true begotten Father, who being 
more then sand-blinde, high gravel blinde, knows me not, I will 
trie confusions with him. 

Gob. Maister yong Gendeman, I praie you which is the 
to Maister Jewes. 
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Ztfun. Tiirne iqioo your lig^tt band at the next tnniin^ but at 
the next tunuog of all on your left ; marrie at the verie next 
turning, turne of no hand, hot torn down indire^e to the Jemies 
hooae. 

G6b. Be Gods tontiet 'twill be a hard waie to hit, can you tell 
me whether one Lamcdet that dweb widi him, dwell widi him 
or no. 

Laun. Talke yoo of yong Master Lamicddy marie me now, 
now will I raise the waters; talke yoa of yong Maiater 
L0auncdH? 

Gob. No Maister nr, but a poore mans sonne, his Father 
though I say't is an honest exceeding poore man, and God be 
thanked well to live. 

Lan, Welly let his Father be what a will, wee talke of yoog 
Maister Launcdet, 

Gob, Your worships friend and Launcdet, 
Laun, But I praie you ergo old man, ergo I beseech you, talke 
you of yong Maister Launcelet, 

Gob, Of Launcdet^ ant please your maistership. 
Lan. Ergo Maister Lancdet talke not of maister Lancdet 
Father, for the yong gentleman according to fates and destinies, 
and such odde sayings, the sisters three, & such branches of learn- 
ing, is indeede deceased, or as you would say in plaine tearmes, 
gone to heaven. 

Gob. Marrie God forbid, the boy was the veiie 8ta£le of my 
age, my verie prop. 

Lau. Do I look like a cudgell or a hovell-post, a stafle or a 
prop : doe you know me Father. 

Gob. AJacke the day. I know you not yong Gentleman, but I 
praie you tell me, is my boy God rest his soule alive or dead. 
Lan, Doe you not know me Father. 
Gob. Alacke sir I am sand blinde, I know you not. 
Lan, Nay, indeede if you had your eies you might fwle of the 
knowing me : it is a wise Father that knowes his owne childe« 
Well, old man, I will tell you newes of your son, give me your 
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hiemag, truth will come to light, murder cannot be hid long, a 
mans sonne may, but in the end truth will out. 

G<A. Praie you air stand up, I am sure you are not LanceUt my 
boy. 

Latu Praie you let's have no more fooling about it* but give 
mee your blessing : I am Laticeiet your boy that was, your sonne 
that is, your childe that shall be. 

Gob* I cannot thinke you are my sonne. 

Lofu I know not what I shall thinke of that: but I am 
Lanedet the Jewa man^ and I am sure Margene your wife is my 
mother. 

Gob. Her name is Margene indeede. lie be swome if thou be 
Lanedet^ thou art mine owne flesh and blood : Lord worshipt 
might he be, what a beard hast thou got ; thou hast got more 
haire on thy chin, then Dobbin my philhorse has on his taile. 

Lan. It should seeme then that Dobbins taile growes backeward. 
I am sure he had more haire of his taile then I have of my face ' 
when I last saw him. 

Gob. Lord how art thou changed : how doost thou and thy 
Master agree, I have brought him a present ; how gree you now ? 

Lan. Well, well, but for mine owne part, as I have set up my 
rest to run awaie, so I will not rest till I have run some ground : 
my Maister's a verie «/r«v, give him a present, give him a halter, I 
am femisht in his service. You may tell everie finger I have 
with my ribs : Father I am glad you are come, give me your 
present to one Maister Battamo^ who indeede gives rare new 
Livories, if I serve not him, I will run as far as God has anie 
ground. O rare fortune, here comes the man, to him Father, for I 
am a Jem if I serve the Jew anie longer. 

EnUr Btusamo vnth afoUomer or two. 

Bail. You may doe so, but let it be so hasted that supper be 
readte at the ^rthest by five of the docke : see these Letters 
delivered, put the Liveries to making, and desire Graiiaao to 
oome anone to my lodging. 
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Lan. To him Father. 

Gob, God blesse your worship. 

Basu Gramerciey woold'st thou ought with me. 

Gob. Here's my sonne sir, a poore boy. 

Lan^ Not a poore boy sir, but the rich Jewet man that would 
or as my Father shall specific. 

Gob. He hath a great infedtion sir, as one would say to serve. 

Lan. Indeede the short and the long is, I serve the Jen^^ and 
have a desire as my Father shall spedfie. 

Gob. His Maister and he (saving your worships reverence) 
are scarce catercosins. 

Latu To be briefe, the verie truth is, that the Jew having done 
me wrongy doth cause me as my Father being I hope an old man 
•hall frutifie unto you. 

Gob. I have here a dish of Doves that I would bestow upon 
your worship, and my suite is. 

Lan. In verie briefe, the suite is impertinent to my selfe, at 
3rour worship shall know by this honest old man, and though I 
say it, though old man, yet poore man my Father. 

Bats. One speake for both, what would you ? 

Lan. Serve you sir. 

Gob. That is the verie defeat of the matter sir. 

Bast. I know thee well, thou hast obtained thy suite, 
Shylocte thy Maister spoke with me this daie, 
And hath prefer'd thee, if it be preferment 
To leave a rich Jewe* service, to become 
The follower of so poore a Gentleman. 

Clo. The old proverbe is verie well parted bet w eene my 
Maister Shylocke and you sir, you have the grace of God sir, and 
he hath enough. 

Bass. Thou speak'st it well ; go Father with thy Son, 
Take leave of thy old Maister, and enquire 
My lodging out, give him a Liverie 
More garded then his fellowes : see it done. 

Clo. Father in, I cannot get a service, no, I have nerea tongue 
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Talke with respedt, and sweare but now and then, 

Weare prayer bookes in my pocket, looke demurelyt 

Nay morey while grace is saying hood mine eyes 

Thus with my hat, and sigh and say Amen : 

Use all the observance of ciyillitie 

Like one well studied in a sad ostent 

To please his Grandam, never trust me more. 

Bos, Welly we shall see your bearing. 

Gra. Nay but I barre to night, you shall not gage me 
By what we doe to night 

Bos. No that were pitde, 

I would intreate you rather to put on 
Your boldest suite of mirth, for we have friends 
That purpose merriment : but far you well, 
1 have some businesse. 

Gra, And I must to Lorenso and the rest. 
But we will visite you at supper time. Exeunt, 

Enter Jessica and the Clowne, 

Jes. I am sorry thou wilt leave my Father so. 
Our house is hell, and thou a merrie divell 
Did'st rob it of some taste of tediousnesse ; 
But far thee well, there is a ducat for thee, 
And Lancelet^ soone at supper shalt thou see 
Loren%o^ who is thy new Maisters guest. 
Give him this Letter, doe it secretly, 
And so Orwell : I would not have my Father 
See me talke with thee. 

Clo. Adue, teares exhibit my tongue, most beaudfiill Pag^ 
most sweete Jew, if a Christian doe not play the knave and get 
thee, I am much deceived ; but adue, these foolish drops doe 
somewhat drowne my manly spirit : adue. Exit, 

Jes. Farewell good Lancelet 
Alacke, what hainous sinne is it in me 
To be ashamed to be my Fathers childei 
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But though I am a daughter to his blood, 

I am not to his manners : O Lorenzo^ 

If thou keepe promise I shall end this strife. 

Become a Christian, and thy loving wife. Exii. 

Enter Gratiano, Lorenxo^ Saiarino, and Sa/anio, 

Lor. Nay, we will slinke away in supper time. 
Disguise us at my lodging, and retume all in an houre. 

Gra, We have not made good preparation. 

SaL We have not spoke us yet of Torch-bearers. 

Sd, 'Tis vile unlesse it may be quaintly ordered. 
And better in my minde not undertooke. 

Lor. *Tis now but foxire of clock, we have two houres 
To furnish us ; friend Lancelet what's the newes. 

Enter Lancelet with a Letter. 

Lan. And it shall please you to breake up this, shall it seemef 
to signifie. 

Lor. I know the hand, in faith 'tis a faire hand 
And whiter then the paper it writ on, 
I the faire hand that writ. 

Gra. Love newes in faith* 

Lan. By your leave sir. 

Lor, Whither goest thou ? 

Lan. Marry sir to bid my old Master the Jew to sup to night 
with my new Master the Christian. 

Lor. Hold here, take this, tell gentle Jeutca 
I Moll not faile her, speake it privately : 
Go Gentlemen, will you prepare you for this Maske to night. 
I am provided of a Torch-bearer. Esat Clowne. 

Sal. I marry, ile be gone about it strait. 

SoL And so will I. 

Lor. Meete me and Gratiano at Gratianoi lodging 
Some houre hence. 

Sal. 'Tis good we do so. Exit. 
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Gra. Was not that Letter from ^ire Jessica P 
Lor. I must needes tell thee all, she hath direded 

How I shall take her from her Fathers house : 

What gold and jewels she is fumisht with. 

What Pages suite she hath in readinesse. 

If ere the Jew her Father come to heaven. 

It will be for his gentle daughters sake $ 

And never dare misfortune crosse her foote, 

Unlesse she doe it under this excuse. 

That she is issue to a ^thlesse Jew : 

Come goe with me, peruse this as thou goest, 

Faire Jessica shall be my Torch-bearer. Exit. 

Enter Jew^ and his man that was the Clowne. 

Jew. Well, thou shall see, thy eyes shall be thy judge. 
The difference of old Shylocke and Bassanio ; 
What Jessica^ thou shalt not gurmandize 
As thou hast done with me : what Jessica ? 
And sleepe, and snore, and rend apparrell out. 
Why Jessica I say. 

Clo. Why Jessica. 

Shy. Who bids thee call ? I do not bid thee call. 

Clo. Your worship was wont to tell me 
, I could doe nothing without bidding. 

Enter Jessica. 

Jes. Call you ? what is your will ? 

Shy. I am bid forth to supper Jessica^ 
There are my Keyes : but wherefore should I go ? 
I am not bid for love, they flatter me. 
But yet He goe in hate, to feede upon 
The prodigall Christian. Jessica my girle, 
Looke to my house, I am right loath to goe. 
There is some ill a bruing towards my rest. 
For I did dreame of money bags to night. 
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Clo. I beseech you sir goe, my yong Master 
Doth expedt your reproach. 

Shy. So doe I his. 

Cb. And they have conspired together. I will not say you 
shall see a Maske, but if you doe, then it was not for nothing that 
my nose fell a bleeding on blacke monday last, at six a docke ith 
morning, falling out that yeere on ashwensday was fbure yeere in 
th'aftemoone. 

Shy, What are their maskes ? heare you me Jesnea^ 
Lock up my doores, and when you heare the drum 
And the vile squealing of the wry-neckt Fife, 
Clamber not you up to the casements then. 
Nor thrust your head into the puUique streete 
To gaze on Christian fboles with vamisht faces : 
But stop my houses eares, I meane my caaement% 
Let not the sound of shallow fopperie enter 
My sober house. By Jacttbt staffe I sweare, 
I have no minde of feasting forth to night : 
But I will goe : goe you before me sirra. 
Say I will come. 

Clo. I will goe before sir. 

Mistris looke out at window for all this ; 
There will come a Christian by, 
Will be worth a Jewes eye. 

Shy, What saies that foole of Hagart off-spring ? ha. 

Jet, His words were ^rewell mistris, nothing else. 

Shy, The patch is kinde enough, but a huge feeder : 
Snaile-slow in profit, but he deepes by day 
More then the wilde-cat: drones hive not with me. 
Therefore I part with him, and part with him 
To one that I would have him helpe to waste 
His borrowed purse. WeU Jessica goe in, 
Perhaps I will retume immediately ; 

Doe as I bid you, shut dores after you, fast binde, fast finde, 
A proverbe never stale in thriftie minde. Exit. 
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Jes. Farewell, and if my fortune be not crost, 
I have a Father, you a daughter lost Exti. 

Enter the Maikers^ Gratiano and SaRno. 

Gra, This is the penthouse under which Lorenzo 
Desired us to make a stand. 

SaL His houre b almost past. 

Gra, And it is mervaile he out-dwels his houre, 
For lovers ever run before the docke. 

Sal, O ten times ^ster Fenui Pidgions flye 
To steale loves bonds new made, then they are wont 
To keepe obliged faith unforfaited. 

Gra, That ever holds, who riseth from a feast 
With that keene appetite that he sits downe ? 
Where is the horse that doth untread againe 
His tedious measures with the unbated fire. 
That he did pace them first : all things that are. 
Are with more spirit chased then enjoy'd. 
How like a yonger or a prodigall 
The skarfed barke puts from her native bay, 
Hudg'd and embraced by the strumpet winde : 
How like a prodigall doth she retume 
With over-wither'd ribs and ragged sailes, 
Leane, rent, and begger'd by the strumpet winde ? 

Enter Lorenzo. 

Salino. Heere comes Lorenzo^ more of this hereafter. 

Lor. Sweete friends, your patience for my long abode. 
Not I, but my afEiires have made you wait : 
When you shall please to play the theeves for wives 
He watch as long for you then : approach. 
Here dwels my fether Jew. Hoa, who's within ? 

Jessica above. 
Jess, Who are you ? tell me for more certainty. 
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Albeit He sweare that I do know your tongue. 

Lor, Lorenzo and thy love, 

Jes. Lorenzo certaine, and my love indeed. 
For who love I so much ? and now who knowes 
But you Lorenzo^ whether I am yours \ 

Lor, Heaven and thy thoughts are witness that thou art. 

Jes. Heere, catch this casket, it is worth the paines, 
I am glad 'tis night, you do not looke on me. 
For I am much asham'd of my exchange : 
But love is blinde, and lovers cannot see 
The pretty follies that themselves conmiit. 
For if they could, Cupid himselfe would blush 
To see me thus transformed to a boy. 

Lor, Descend, for you must be my torch-bearer. 

Jet, What, must I hold a Candle to my shames ? 
They in themselves goodsooth are too too light. 
Why, 'tis an office of discovery Love, 
And I should be obscur'd. 

Lor, So you are sweet, 

Even in the lovely garnish of a boy : but come at once. 
For the close night doth play the run-away, 
And we are staid for at Bassamo^i feast. 

Jes, I will make hsit the doores and guild my selfe 
With some more ducats, and be with you straight. 

Gra, Now by my hood, a gentle, and no Jew. 

Lor, Beshrew me but I love her heartily. 
For she is wise, if I can judge of her. 
And faire she is, if that mine eyes be true. 
And true she is, as she hath prov'd her selfe : 
And therefore like her selfe, wise, faire, and true. 
Shall she be placed in my constant soule. 

Enter Jessica, 

What, art thou come ? on gentlemen, away. 

Our masking mates by this time for us stay. Emt, 
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Enter Arubonio. 

Ant. Who's there? 

Gra, Signior Anthonio f 

AnU Fie, fie, Gratiana^ where are all the rest ? 
Tis nine a clocke, our friends all stay for youy 
No maske to night, the winde is come about, 
Bassanio presently will goe aboord, 
I have sent twenty out to seeke for you. 

Gra, I am glad on% I desire no more delight 
Then to be under saile, and gone to night. Exeunt, 

Enter Portia with Morrocho^ and both their trainei, 

Por, Goe, draw aside the curtaines, and diacorer 
The severall Caskets to this noble Prince : 
Now make your choyse. 

Mor, The first of gold, who this inscription beares. 
Who chooseth me, shall gaine what men desire. 
The second silver, which this promise carries 
Who chooseth me, shall get as much as he deserves. 
This third, dull lead, with warning all as blunt, 
Who chooseth me, must give and hazard all he hath. 
How shall I know if I doe choose the right ? 

Por, The one of them containes my pidhire Prince, 
If you choose that, then I am yours withall. 

Mor. Some God diredt my judgement, let me see, 
I will survay the inscriptions, backe againe : 
What saies this leaden casket ? 
Who chooseth me, must give and hazard all he hath. 
Must give, for what ? for lead, hazard for lead ? 
This casket threatens men that hazard all 
Doe it in hope of &ire advantages : 
A golden minde stoopes not to showes of drosse. 
He then nor ^ve nor hazard ought for lead. 
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What saies the Silver with her yirgin hue ? 

Who chooseth me, shall get as much as he deserves. 

As much as he deserves ; pause there Morocho^ 

And weigh thy value with an even hand. 

If thou beest rated by thy estimation 

Thou doost deserve enough, and yet enough 

May not extend so farre as to the Ladie : 

And yet to be afeard of my deserving. 

Were but a weake disabling of my selfe. 

As much as I deserve, why that's the Lady. 

I doe in birth deserve her, and in fortunes. 

In graces, and in qualities of breeding : 

But more then these, in love I doe deserve. 

What if I strai'd no farther, but chose here? 

Let's see once more this saying grav'd in gold. 

Who chooseth me shall gaine what many men desire : 

Why that's the Lady, all the world desires her : 

From the foure comers of the earth they come 

To kisse this shrine, this mortall breathing Saint. 

The Hircanion deserts, and the vaste wildes 

Of wide Arabia are as throughfares now 

For Princes to come view faire Portia. 

The waterie Kingdome, whose ambitious head 

Spets in the face of heaven, is no barre 

To stop the forraine spirits, but they come 

As ore a brooke to see faire Portia. 

One of these three containes her heavenly pi6hire. 

Is't like that Lead containes her ? 'twere damnation 

To thinke so base a thought, it were too grose 

To rib her searecloath in the obscure grave : 

Or shall I thinke in Silver she's immuPd 

Being ten times undervalued to tride gold ; 

O sinfull thought, never so rich a Jem 

Was set in worse then gold ! They have in England 

A coyne that beares the figure of an Angell 
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Stampt in gold, but that's inoculpt upon : 
But here an Angell in a golden bed 
Lies all within. Deliver me the key : 
Here doe I choose, and thrive I as I may. 

Por, There take it Prince, and if my forme lye there 
Then I am yours. 

Mor. O hell ! what have we here, a carrion death. 
Within whose emptie eye there is a written scroule ; 
He reade the writing. 

jitt that gRiters is not gold. 
Often have you heard that told i 
Many a man hii life hath sold 
But my outside to behold s 
GuUded timber doe wormes infold: 
Had you beene as wise as boH 
Tong in limbsf in judgement old^ 
Tour answere had not beene inscrold^ 
Fareyouwell^ your suite is cold, 

Mor. Cold indeede, and labour lost. 
Then ^uiewell heate, and welcome frost : 
Portia adew, I have too grievM a heart 
To take a tedious leave : thus loosers part. Exit. 

Por. A gentle riddance : draw the curtaines, go : 
Let all of his complexion choose me so. Exeunt. 

Enter Salarino and Solanio. 
Flo, Cornets, 

Sal, Why man I saw Bassamo under sayle. 
With him is Gratiano gone along ; ' 

And in their ship I am sure Lorenzo) is not. 

Sol, The villaine Jew with outcries raisd the Duke. 
Who went with him to search Bassanios ship. 

Sal, He comes too late, the ship was under saile ; 
But there the Duke was given to understand 
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Let it not enter in your minde of love : 

Be merry, and imploy your chiefett thoughts 

To courtship, and such faire ottents of love 

As shall conveniently become you there ; 

And even there his eye being big with teares, 

Turning his face, he put his hand behinde him. 

And with affe^on wondrous senciUe 

He wrung Bastanios hand, and so they parted. 

Sol. I thinke he onely loves the world for him, 
I pray thee let us goe and finde him out 
And quicken his embraced heavinesse 
With some delight or other. 

Sal, Doe we so. Exetmi^ 

Enter Nerruta and a Servlture, 

Ner. Quick, quick I pray thee, draw the curtain strait, 
The Prince of Arragon hath tane his oath, 
And comes to his election presently. 

Enter Arragon^ hit trasne^ and Portia. 
Fhr. ComeU. 

For. Behold, there stand the caskets noble Prince, 
If you choose that wherein I am contained, 
Straight shall our nuptiall rights be solemnized : 
But if thou faile, without more speech my Lord, 
You must be gone from hence immediately. 

Ar. I am enjoynd by oath to observe three things ; 
First, never to unfold to any one 
Which casket *twas I chose ; next, if I faile 
Of the right casket, never in my life 
To wooe a maide in way of marriage : 
Lastly, if I doe faile in fortune of my choyse, 
Immediately to leave you, and be gone. 

For. To these injun^ons every one doth sweare 
That comes to hazard for my worthksse selfe. 
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j^r. And 80 have I addrest me, fortune now 
To my hearts hope : gold, silvery and base lead. 
Who chooseth me must give and hazard all he bath. 
You shall looke fairer ere I give or hazard. 
What saies the golden chest, ha, let me see : 
Who chooseth me, shall gaine what many mea desire : 
What many men desire, that many may be meant 
By the foole multitude that choose by show. 
Not learning more then the fond eye doth teach, 
Which pries not to th'interior, but like the Martlet 
Builds in the weather on the outward wall. 
Even in the force and rode of casualtie. 
I will not choose what many men desire. 
Because I will not jumpe with common spirits, 
And ranke me with the barbarous multitudes. 
Why then to thee thou Silver treasure house. 
Tell me once more, what tide thou doost beare ; 
Who chooseth me shall get as much as he deserves : 
And well said too ; for who shall goe about 
To cosen Fortune, and be honourable 
Without the stampe of merrit, let none presume 
To weare an undeserved dignide : 

that estates, degrees, and offices. 

Were not deriv'd corruptly, and that cleare honour 
Were purchast by the merrit of the wearer ; 
How many then should cover that stand bare ? 
How many be commanded that command ? 
How much low pleasantry would then be gleaned 
From the true seede of honor ? And how much honor 
Pickt from the chaffe and mine of the times. 
To be new vamisht : Well, but to my choise. 
Who chooseth me shall get as much as he deserves. 

1 will assume desert ; give me a key for this. 
And instandy unlocke my fortunes here. 

Par, Too long a pause for that which you finde there. 
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Ar, What's here, the portrait of a blinking idiot 
Presenting me a scedule, I will reade it : 
How much unlike art thou to Por^f 
How much unlike my hopes and my desenrings ? 
Who chooseth roe, shall hare as much as he desenrcs. 
Did I deserve no more then a fooles head. 
Is that my prize, are my deserts no better ? 

Par, To offend and judge are distind offices. 
And of opposed natures. 

Ar, What is here \ 

Thejitr teaven ttmet tried ihis^ 
Seavm tme* tried thai judgement ii^ 
That did never ehooie anui^ 
Some there be that shadowet Inste^ 
Such have but a shadowes bBsse : 
There befoolee aSve J fvis 
Slivered o'ref aud so wae tUe •* 
Tahe what wife you wili to bed^ 
I will ever be your head : 
So be gone^ you are sped 

Ar. Still more foole I shall appeare 
By the time I linger here, 
With one fooles head I came to woo. 
But I goe away with two. 
Sweet adue, He keepe my oath, 
Patiently to beare my wroath. 

Por. Thus hath the candle sing'd the moath : 
O these deliberate fooles when they doe choose. 
They have the wisdome by their wit to loose. 

l^er. The ancient saying is no heresie. 
Hanging and wiving goes by destinie. 

Por. Come draw the curtaine Nerriita. 

Enter Meetenger, 
Met. Where if thy Lady ? 
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Pot. Here, what would my Lord ? 

Met. Madam, there is a-lighted at your gate 
A yong Venetian, one that comes before 
To signifie th'approaching of his Liord, 
From whom he bringeth sensible regreets ; 
To wit (besides commends and curteous breath) 
Gifts of rich value ; yet I have not seene 
So likely an Embassador of love. 
A day in Aprill never came so sweete 
To show how costly Sommer was at hand. 
As this fore-spurrer comes before his Lord. 

Par, No more I pray thee, I am halfe a-feard 
Thou wilt say anone he is some kin to thee, 
Thou spend'st such high-day wit in praising him : 
Come, come Nerryssoy for I long to see 
Quicke Cupids Post, that comes so mannerly. 

Ner. Baijomo Lord, love if thy will it be. • Exeunt. 



Adas Teriitu. 



Enter Solanio and Salarsno, 

Sai. Now, what newes on the Ryalto ? 

SaL Why yet it lives there imcheckt, that jintbomio hath a ship 
of rich lading wrackt on the narrow Seas; the Goodwins I 
thinke they call the place, a very dangerous flat, and fatall, where 
the carcasses of many a tall ship, lye buried, as they say, if my 
gossips report be an honest woman of her word* 

Sol. I would she were as lying a gossip in that, as ever knapt 
Ginger, or made her neighbours beleeve she wept for the death of 
a third husband : but it is true, without any slips of prolixity, or 
crossing the plaine high-way of talke, that the good Antbomiof 
the honest Anthonio ; O that I had a title good enough to keepe 
his name company ! 
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Sal, Come, the fiiD oop. 

SoL Ha, what nyeit ^ou, why the end is» he hath loat a dbiqp. 

SaL I would it might prove the end of fait loMeiL 

SoL Let me ny Amen betimes^ katt the dirdl ano«e my 
praiery for here he comet in die fikenet of a Jew. How now 
Sbylocke^ what newet among the Meichantt? 

Emier Sbylocke. 

Shy, Yoa knew none to well, none to wdl at yon, of my 
daoghterB flight. 

S41L That's certaine, I for my part knew the Tailor that made 
the wings she flew withalL 

Sol, And Sbylocke for hit own part knew the bird wat fledg'd, 
and then it is the con^lexion of them al to leave the dam. 

Shy. She is damn'd for it. 

Sal. That's certaine, if the divell may be her Judge. 

Shy. My owne flesh and blood to lebelL 

S<d. Out upon it old carrion^ rebels it at these yeeies. 

Shy, I say my daughter is my flesh and bloud. 

Sal. There is more diflerence betweene thy flesh and hers, 
then betweene Jet and Ivorie, more betweene your bloods, then 
there b betweene red wine and rennish : but tell us, doe you 
heare whether Anthomo have had anie losse at sea or no ? 

Shy. There I have anotlier bad match, a bankrout, a prodigall, 
who dare scarce show his head on the Ryalto, a begger that was 
utd to come so smug upon the Mart : let him look to his bond, 
he was wont to call me Usurer, let him looke to his bond, he was 
wont to lend money for a Christian cuitsie, let him looke to his 
bond. 

Sd, Why I am sure if he forfaite, thou wilt not take hia flesh, 
what's that good for \ 

Shy. To baite fish withall, if it will feede nothmg else, it will 
feede my revenge ; he hath disgrac'd me, and hindred me halfe a 
million, laught at my losses, mockt at my gaines, scorned my 
Nation, thwarted my bargaines, cooled my friends, heated mine 
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enemiesy and what's the reason ? I am a Jewe : Hath not a Jew 
eyes ? hath not a Jew hands, organs, deraentions, sences, afiec* 
tionsy passions, fed with the same foode, hurt with the same 
weapons, subje^ to the same diseases, healed by the same meanes, 
warmed and cooled by the same Winter and Sommer as a 
Christian is : if you pricke us doe we not bleede ? if you tickle us, 
doe we not laugh ? if you poison us doe we not die ? and if you 
wrong us shall we not revenge ? if we are like you in the rest, we 
will resemble you in that If a Jew wrong a Chrittian^ what is 
his humility, revenge ? If a Chriitian wrong a Jew^ what should 
his sufierance be by Christian example, why revenge? The 
villanie you teach me I will execute, and it shall goe hard but I 
will better the instrudbion. 

Enter a man from Anthonio. 

Gentlemen, my maister Anthomo is at his house, and desires to 
speake with you both. 

SaL We have beene up and downe to seeke him. 

Enter Tuball. 

SoL Here comes another of the Tribe, a third cannot be 
matcht, unlesse the divell himselfe turne Jew. 

Exeunt Gentlemen^ 

Shy. How now Tuball^ what newes from Genowa P hast thou 
found my daughter ? 

Tub. I often came where I did heare of her, but cannot finde 
her. 

Shy. Why there, there, there, there, a diamond gone cost me 
two thousand ducats in Franckford, the curse never fell upon our 
Nation till now, I never felt it till now, two thousand ducats in 
that, and other precious, precious jewels : I would ray daughter 
were dead at my foot, and the jewels in her eare : would she 
were hearst at my foote, and the duckets in her coffin : no newes 
of them, why so ? and I know not how much is spent in the 
search : why thou losse upon losse ; the theefe gone with so 
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much, and so much to finde the theefe, and no satisfedtion, no 
revenge, nor no ill luck stirring but what lights a my shoulders, 
no sighes but a my breathing, no teares but a my shedding. 

Tab. Yes, other men have ill lucke too, Anihonio as I heard in 
Genowa? 

Shy, What, what, what, ill lucke, ill lucke. 

Tub. Hath an Argosie cast away comming from Tripolis. 

Shy, I thanke God, 1 thanke God, is it true, is it true ? 

Tub. I spoke with some of the Saylers that escaped the wracke. 

Shy. I thanke thee good TubaU^ good newes, good newes : ha, ha, 
here in Genowa. 

Tub. Your daughter spent in Genowa, as I heard, one night 
fourescore ducats. 

Shy. Thou stick'st a dagger in me, I shall never see my gold 
againe, fourescore ducats at a sitting, fourescore ducats. 

Tub. There came divers of jinthomoi creditors in my company 
to Venice, that sweare hee cannot choose but breake. 

Shy. I am very glad of it, ile plague him, ile torture him, I 
am glad of it. 

Tub. One of them shewed me a ring that hee had of your 
daughter for a Monkie. 

Shy. Out upon her, thou torturest me Tubali^ it was my 
Turkies, I had it of Leah when I was a Batcheler: I would 
not have given it for a wildemesse of Monkies. 

Tub. But jinthonio is certainely undone. 

Shy. Nay, that's true, that's very true, goe TubaB^ fee me an 
Officer, bespeake him a fortnight before, I will have the heart of 
him if he forfeit, for were he out of Venice, I can make what 
merchandize I will : goe Tubaii^ and meete me at our Sinagogue, 
goe good Tubafff at our Sinagogue Tubal/. Exeuni. 

Enter Batsanlo^ Portia^ Grat'umo^ and all their trame. 

Por. I pray you tarrie, pause a day or two 
Before you hazard, for in choosing wrong 
I loose your companie ; therefore forbeare a while. 
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There's something tels me (but it is not love) 
I would not loose you, and you know your selfe, 
Hate counsailes not in such a quallitie ; 
But least you should not understand me well. 
And yet a maiden hath no tongue, but thought, 
I would detaine you here some month or two 
Before you venture for me. I could teach you 
How to choose right, but then I am forswome. 
So will I never be, so may you misse me, 
But if you doe, youle make me wish a sinne. 
That I had beene forsworae : Beshrow your eyes. 
They have ore-lookt me and devided me. 
One halfe of me is yours, the other halfe yours. 
Mine owne I would say : but of mine then yours. 
And so all yours ; O these naughtie times 
Puts bars betweene the owners and their rights. 
And so though yours, not yours (prove it so) 
Let Fortune goe to hell for it, not I. 
I q)eake too long, but 'tis to peize the time. 
To ich it, and to draw it out in length. 
To stay you from election. 

Bms. Let me choose. 

For as I am, I live upon the racke. 

Pot. Upon the racke Baisanio^ then confesse 
What treason there is mingled with your love. 

Bast, None but that uglie treason of mistrust, 
Which makes me feare the enjoying of my love : 
There may as well be amitie and life, 
'Tweene snow and fire, as treason and my love. 

Por, 1, but I feare you speake upon the racke, 
Where men enforced doth speake any thing. 

Btut. Promise me life, and ile confesse the truth. 

Por, Well then, confesse and live. 

Basi, Confesse and love 

Had beene the verie sum of my confession : 
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happie tonnent, wbeD my tofturer 
Doth teach me aoswen fbr dehTcnmce : 
But let mr to my fortune and the caakefi. 

Por. Away then, I am lockt in one of theniy 
If you doe lore me, you will finde me out* 
Nerrytsa and the rest, stand all aloofe. 
Let musicke sound while he doth make his choiae» 
Then if he loose he makes a Swan-like end. 
Fading in musique. That the comparison 
May stand more proper, my eye shall be the sbneame 
And watne death-bed fbr him : he may win. 
And what is musique than I Than musique is 
Even as the flourish, when true subjedb bowe 
To a new crowned Monarch : Such it is. 
As are those dulcet sounds in breake of day. 
That creepe into the dreaming bride-groomes eare. 
And summon him to marriage. Now he goes 
With no less presence, but with much more love 
Then yong Akides^ when he did redeeme 
The virgine tribute, paied by howling Trvf 
To the Sea-monster : I stand for sacrifice^ 
The rest aloofe are the Dardanian wives : 
With bleared visages come forth to view 
The issue of th'exploit : Goe Hercules, 
Live thou, I live with much more dismay 

1 view the fight, then thou that mak'st the firay. 

Here Musicke, 

A Song the whilst Bassanio comments on the Caskets to Umse^e, 

TeU me where isfancie bred^ 

Or in the heart or in the hetui: 

How begotf how nourisheeU RepRe^ repHe, 

It is engendred in the iyes, 

With gaxMgfedf and Fancie dies, 

In the cradle where ii Ses : 
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Let us dU rhtg Fancies kndL 
He begin it. 
Ding dongf belL 

AIL Dingj dong^ hdl. 

Bass, So may the oatward sbowes be least themaelvet 
The world is still deceiv'd with ornament. 
In Law, what Plea so tanted and corrupt^ 
But being season'd with a gracious Yoicey 
Obscures the show of evill ? In Religion, 
What damned error, but some sober brow 
Will blesse it, and approve it with a text. 
Hiding the grosenesse with ^re ornament : 
There is no voice so simple, but assumes 
Some marke of vertue on his outward parts ; 
How manie cowards, whose hearts are all as false 
As stayers of sand, weare yet upon their chins 
The beards of Hercules and frowning Marsy 
Who inward searcht, have lyvers white as milke. 
And these assume but valors excrement, 
To render them redoubted Looke on beautie. 
And you shall see 'tis purchast by the weight. 
Which therein workes a miracle in nature, 
Making them lightest that weare roost of it : 
So are those crisped snakie golden locks 
Which make such wanton gambols with the winde 
Upon supposed faireness, often knowne 
To be the dowrie of a second head. 
The scull that bred them in the Sepulcher. 
Thus ornament is but the guiled shore 
To a most dangerous sea : the beautious scarfe 
Vailing an Indian beautie ; In a word, 
The seeming truth which cunning times put on 
To intrap the wisest Therefore then thou gaudie gold. 
Hard food for Midas^ I will none of thee, 
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Nor none of thee thoa pak and commoo dmdge 
Tweene man and man : but thou, thoa meager lead 
Which rather threatneit then doft promiae oog^ 
Thy paleneaae mores me more then eloquence. 
And here chooae I, joy be the consequence. 

Por. How all the other pa«ions fleet to ayre. 
As doobtfiiU thooghtt, and rash imbrac'd deqaire : 
And shnddring feare, and g reene*eye d jealonsie. 

love be moderate, allay thy extasie. 

In measure raine thy joy, scant this excesse, 

1 feele too mach thy Messing, make it lease, 
For feare I surfeit. 

Bai. What finde I here ? 

Faire Port'uu counterfeit. What demie God 
Hath come so neere creation ? nx>ve these eies ? 
Or whether riding on the bals of mine 
Seeme they in motion ? Here are severed lips 
Parted with suger breath, so sweet a barre 
Should sunder such sweet friends : here in her haires 
The Painter plaies the Spider, and hath woven 
A golden mesh t'mtrap the hearts of men 
Faster then gnats in cobwebs : but her eies. 
How could he see to doe them ? having made one. 
Me thinkes it should have power to steale both his 
And leave it selfe unfumisht : Yet looke how farre 
The substance of my praise doth wrong this shadow 
In underprising it, so hm this shadow 
Doth limpe behinde the substance. Here's the scroule. 
The continent, and sunmiarie of my fortune. 

Tou that choose not by the view 
Chance as fair e^ and choose as true : 
Since this fortune fals to jou^ 
Be content^ and setke no new. 
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If you be well pieaid with tbii^ 
And bold your fortune for your bUfse^ 
Tume you where your Lady is^ 
And clmme her with a loving k'use. 

Bass. A gentle scroule : Faire Lady, by your leave, 
I come by note to give, and to receive. 
Like one of two contending in a prize 
That thinks he hath done well in peoples eies : 
Hearing applause and universall shout, 
Giddie in spirit, still gazing in a doubt 
Whether those peales of praise be his or no. 
So thnce faire Lady stand I even so. 
As doubtfiill whether what I see be true, 
Untill confirmed, sign'd, ratified by you. 

Por, You see my Lord Baiiiano where I stand. 
Such as I am ; though for my selfe alone 
I would not be ambitious in my wish. 
To wish my selfe much better, yet for you, 
I would be trebled twenty times my selfe, 
A thousand times more faire, ten thousand times 
More rich, that onely to stand high in your account, 
I might in vertues, beauties, livings, friends, 
Exceed account : but the full summe of me 
Is sum of nothing : which to terme in grosse. 
Is an unlessoned girle, unschool'd, unpradtiz'd. 
Happy in this, she is not yet so old 
But she may leame : happier then this, 
Shee is not bred so dull but she can leame ; 
Happiest of all, is that her gentle spirit 
Commits it selfe to yours to be diredted,* 
As from her Lord, her Govemour, her King. 
My selfe, and what is mine, to you and yours 
Is now converted. But now I was the Lord 
Of this faire mansion, master of my servants. 
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Queene ore my selfe : and even nowy but now. 
This houaey thete terrantSy and thia mne my adfe 
Are youn, my Lord, I give them with thii ring. 
Which when you part from, looaey or giie away. 
Let it presage the mine of your love. 
And be my vantage to exclaime on you. 

Bius, Maddam, you have bereft me of all worda, 
Oncly my bloud speakes to you in my vaineiy 
And there u such confusion in my powers 
As after some oration fairely spoke 
By a beloved Prince, there doth appears 
Among the buzzing pleased multitude. 
Where every something being blent together, 
Tumcs to a wilde of nothing, save of joy 
Exprest, and not exprest : but when thia ring 
Parts from this finger, then parts life from hence. 

then be bold to say Bajsanlc^i dead. 

Ner, My Lord and Lady, it is now our time 
That have stood by and seene our wishes prosper, 
To cry good joy, good joy my Lord and Lady. 

Gra, My Lord Baiianio, and my gende Lady, 

1 wish you all the joy that you can wish : 
For I am sure you can wish none from me : 
And when your Honours meane to solemnize 
The bargaine of your ^th : I doe beseech you 
Even at that time I may be married too. 

Bojt, With all my heart, so thou canst get a wife. 

Gra. I thanke your Lordship, 3rou have got me one. 
My eyes my Lord can looke as swift as yours : 
You saw the mistres, I beheld the maid : 
You lov'd, I lov'd for intermission, 
No more pcrtaines to me my Lord then you; 
Your fortune stood upon the caskets there^ 
And so did mine too, as the matter Ms: 
For wooing hecrc untill I swet againe, 
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And tweariog till my my rough wat dry 
With oathe« of love, at laM, if promise Ian, 
I got a promiae of this foire one heme 
To have her lore : provided that your fortune 
AlchJer'd her tmMre«ie. 

Per. I» thi» tnie Naruia f 

Ntr. Madam it ii H>, K> you ttatnd |Jeaa'd withaU. 

Bail. And doe you GraStano meane good fintfa ? 

Gra. Yes ftith my Lord. 

Bail. Our feast shall be much honored in your marriage. 

Gra, Weele play with them the firtt boy (or a thousand 
ducats. 

Ntr. What and stake downe ? 

Gra. No, we shal nere win at that sport, and Make downe. 
But who comes heere ? Loratte and hia Infidell ? 
What and my old Venetian friend Salerio f 

Enlir Lortns/i, Jeitka, and Salerio. 

Bat. Lorai%o and SaUrio, welcome hether, 
If that the youth of my new interest lieere 
Have power to bid you welcome : by your leave 
I bid my verie friends and Countiimen 
Sweet Portia welcome. 

Por. So do I my Lord, they are indrely wekome. 

Lor. I thanke your honor ; br my part my Lord, 
My purpose was not to have leene you hene. 
But meeting widi SaUrio by the way, 
He did intreate mee past all saying nay 
To come with him along. 

Sal. I did my Lord, 

And I have reason for it, Signior jfiUioim 
Commends him to you. 

Bail. Ere I ope his Letter 

I pray you teU me how my good friend doth, 

SaL Not ricke my Lord, unlesse it be in miode. 
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Nor wely unlesae in minde : his Letter there 

Wil shew you his estate* 

Ofetu tic Letter. 
Gra. NerrujOf cheere yood stranger, bid her welcom. 

Your hand SaieriOf what's the newes from Venice ? 

How doth that royal Merchant good Antbonio ; 

I know he wil be glad of our successe. 

We are the Jtumu^ we have won the fleece. 

Sd. I would you had won the fleece that hee hath lost. 
Pwr. There are some shrewd contents in jrond same Paper, 

That steales the colour from Bassianos cheeke, 

Some deere friend dead, else nothing in the world 

Could tume so much the constitution 

Of any constant man. What, worse and worse \ 

With leave Btusamo I am halfe your selfe. 

And I must freely have the halfe of any thing 

That this same paper brings you. 

Bati. O sweet Portia^ 

Heere are a few of the unpleasant'st words 

That ever blotted paper. Gentle Ladie 

When I did first impart my love to you, 

I freely told you all the wealth I had 

Ran in my vaines : I was a Gentleman, 

And then I told you true : and 3ret deere Ladie, 

Rating my selfe at nothing, you shall see 

How much I was a Braggart, when I told 3rou 

My state was nothing, I should then have told you 

That I was worse then nothing : for indeede 

I have ingag'd my selfe to a deere friend, 

Ingag'd my friend to his meere enemie 

To feede my meanes. Heere is a Letter Ladie, 

The paper as the bodie of my friend. 

And everie word in it a gaping wound 

Issuing life blood. But is it true StderiOf 

Hath all his ventures faild, what not one hit, 
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From Tripoli*, from Mexico and Eo^andi 
From Lisbon, Barbary, and India, 
And not one vesaell scape the dreadfiill touch 
Of Merchaat-marring roclu i 

Sal. Not one my Lord. 

Besides, it should appeare, that if he had 
The present money to discharge the Jew, 
He would not take it : aerer did I know 
A creature that did beare the shape of man 
So keene and greedy to confbuad a man. 
He plyes the Duke at morning and at night, 
And doth impeach the freedome of the Mate 
If they deny him justice. Twenty Merchants, 
The Duke himsclfe, and the Magnificoes 
Of greatest port have all perswaded with him, 
But none can drive him from the eDvious plea 
Of forfeiture, of justice, and his bond. 

Jetii. When I was with him, I have beard him fweare 
To TuiaU and to Clu4, his Countri-men, 
That he would rather have AnihonWi flesh. 
Then twenty times the value of the summe 
That he did owe him : and I know my Lord, 
If law, authoritie, and power denie not, 
It will goe hard with poore Anthaae, 

Par. Is it your deere friend that is thus in trouble ? 

Bais. The deerest friend to me, the kindest man. 
The best condition'd, and unwearied spirit 
In doing curtesies ; and one in whom 
The ancient Romane honour more appearet 
Then any that diawes breath in Italic. 

Por, Wliat summe owes he the Jew J 

Bast. For rae three thousand ducats. 

Pur. What, no mote \ 

Pay him nxe thousand, and deface the bond; 
Double tixe thousand, and then treble that, 
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Before a firiend of this detcripcioD 
Shall Umc a haire through Bassam^s &iilt. 
Fint goe with me to Church, and cafl me wife. 
And then away to Venice to your friend : 
For nefier shall yoa lie by Pertiai side 
With an unquiet soule. Yon shaU hare gold 
To pay the petty debt twenty tiroes over. 
When it is payd, bring your true friend akng* 
My maid Nerruia, and my selfe meane time 
Will lire as maids and widdowes ; come away. 
For you shall hence upon your wedding day : 
Bid your friends welcome, show a merry cheere, 
Since you are deere bought, I will love you deere. 
But let me heaie the letter of your friend. 

Sweet Bassanio, my thlipi hone all nuscarried^ my Creddcrs gmw 
cruelly my estate u very low^ my bond to tbe Jew it forfai^ amd 
since in faying it ^ it it impossiUe I should Bve^ all debts are deerd 
betHveene you and I^if I might see you ai my death : notmthstamd' 
ingy use your pleasure^ if ycur hve doe not pers^uade you to comt^ let 
not my letter. 

Por. O love ! dispach all busines and be gone. 

Bass, Since I have your good leave to goe away, 
I will make hast ; but till I come againe. 
No bed shall ere be guilty of my stay, 
Nor rest be interposer twixt us twaine. Exemui, 

Enter the Jrw, and Solaniof and Anthomo^ and the JayUsr. 

Jew. Jaylor, looke to him, tell not me of mercy. 
This is the foole that lends out money graAs, 
Jaylor, looke to him. 

Ant. Heare me yet good Shylok. 

Jew. lie have my bond, speake not against my bond, 
I have swome an oath that I will have my bond : 
Thou calld'st me dog before thou hadit a caoae. 
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But since I am a dog, beware my phangs, 
The Duke shall grant me justice, I do wonder 
Thou naughty Jaylor, that thou art so fond 
To come abroad with him at his request. 

jint, I pray thee heare me speake. 

Jew, lie have my bond, I will not heare thee speake. 
He have my bond, and therefore speake no more. 
He not be made a soft and dull ey'd foole. 
To shake the head, relent, and sigh, and yeeld 
To Christian intercessors : follow not. 
He have no speaking, I will have my bond. Exit Jitv^ 

Sol. It is the most impenetrable curre 
That ever kept with men. 

jint. Let him alone, 

He follow him no more with bootlesse prayers : 
He seekes my life, his reason well I know ; 
I oft delivered from his forfeitures 
Many that have at times made mone to me. 
Therefore he hates me. 

Sol. I am sure the Duke will never grant this forfeiture to hold. 

An, The Duke cannot deny the course of law : 
For the commoditie that strangers have 
With us in Venice, if it be denied. 
Will much impeach the justice of the State, 
Since that the trade and profit of the citty 
Consisteth of all Nations. Therefore goe. 
These greefes and losses have so bated mee. 
That I shall hardly spare a pound of flesh 
To morrow, to my bloudy Creditor. 
Well Jaylor, on, pray God Bcuianlo come 
To see me pay his debt, and then I care not. Exeunt, 

Enter Portia^ Nerrissa^ Loren%o, Jessica^ and a man of Portias. 

Lor. Madam, although I speake it in your presence, 
You have a noble and a true conceit 
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Of god-like amity, which appearet moft ttroogly 
In bearing thus the abteoce of your Lord. 
But if you knew to whom you tbew this honoor. 
How true a Gentleman you fend releefe. 
How deere a loTer of my Lord your husbandy 
I know you would be prouder of the worke 
Then customary bounty can enforce you. 

Par, I never did repent for doing good, 
Nor shall not now : for in companions 
l^hat do converse and waste the time together. 
Whose soules doe beare an egal yoke of lore. 
There must be needs a like proportion 
Of lyniamentSy of manners, and of spirit ; 
Which makes me thinke that this jintbanio 
Being the bosome lo?er of my Lord, 
Must needs be like my Lord. If it be so. 
How little is the cost I have bestowed 
In purchasing the semblance of my soule : 
From out the state of hellish cruelty, 
This comes too neere the praising of my selfe^ 
Therefore no more of it : heere other things 
Lorenso I commit into your hands. 
The husbandry and mannage of my house, 
Untill my Lords retume ; for mine owne part 
I have toward heaven breath'd a secret vow, 
To live in prayer and contemplation, 
Onely attended by Nerrttsa heere, 
Untill her husband and my Lords retume : 
There is a monastery two miles oflP, 
And there we will abide. I doe desire you 
Not to denie this imposition, 
The which my love and some necessity 
Now layes upon you. 

Loretuo. Madame, with all my heart, 

I shall obey you in all faire commands. 
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Por. My people doe already know my minde, 
And will acknowledge you and Jessica 
In place of Lord Bassanio and my selfe. 
So far you well till we shall meete againe. 

Lor, Faire thoughts & happy houres attend on you. 

Jess'u I wish your Ladiship all hearts content. 

Por, I thanke you for your wish, and am well pleas'd 
To wish it backe on you : faryouwell Jessica, ExeunL 

Now BalthaseTf as I have ever found thee honest true. 
So let me finde thee still : take this same letter. 
And use thou all the indeavor of a man. 
In speed to Mantua, see thou render this 
Into my cosins hand, Doctor BelariOf 
And looke what notes and garments he doth give thee. 
Bring them I pray thee with imagin'd speed 
Unto the Tranedt, to the common Ferrie 
Which trades to Venice ; waste no time in words. 
But get thee gone, I shall be there before thee. 

Balth, Madam, I goe with all convenient speed. 

Por. Come on Nerissay I have worke in hand 
That you yet know not of; wee'll see our husbands 
Before they thinke of us ? 

Nerrissa. Shall they see us ? 

Portia. They shall Nerrissa : but in such a habit. 
That they shall thinke we are accomplished 
With that we lacke ; lie hold thee any wager 
When we are both accoutered like yong men, 
He prove the prettier fellow of the two. 
And wcare my dagger with the braver grace. 
And speake betweene the change of man and boy. 
With a reede voyce, and tume two minsing steps 
Into a manly stride ; and speake of frayes 
Like a fine bragging youth : and tell quaint lyes 
How honourable Ladies sought my love, 
Which I denying, they fell sicke and died. 
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1 could not doe withall : then He repent. 

And wish for all that, that I had not kil'd them ; 

And twentie of these punie lies He tell. 

That men shall sweare I have discontinued schoole 

Above a twelve moneth : I have within my minde 

A thousand raw tricks of these bragging Jacks, 

Which I will praise. 

Nerris. Why, shall wee tume to men ? 

Portia, Fie, what a questions that ? 
If thou wert nere a lewd interpreter : 
But come, He tell thee all my whole device 
When I am in my coach, which stayes for us 
At the Parke gate ; and therefore haste away. 
For we must measure twentie miles to day. Exeunt. 

Enter Clowne and Jessica, 

Clown, Yes truly ; for looke you, the sinnes of the Father are 
to be laid upon the children, therefore I promise you, I feare you, 
I was alwaies plaine with you, and so now I speake my agitation 
of the matter : therefore be of good cheere, for truly I thinke you 
are damn'd, there is but one hope in it that can doe you anie good, 
and that is but a kinde of bastard hope neither. 

Jessica, And what hope is that I pray thee ? 

Clow, Marrie you may partlie hope that your father got you 
not, that you are not the Jewes daughter, 

Jes, That were a kinde of bastard hope indeed, so the sins of 
my mother should be visited upon me. 

Clow, Truly then I feare you are damned both by father 
and mother : thus when I shun Sdlla your father, I hXi into 
Cbartbdls your mother ; well, you are gone both waies. 

Jes, I shall be sav'd by my husband, he hath made me a 
Christian. 

Clow, Truly the more to blame he, we were Christians enow be- 
fore, e'ne as many as could wel live one by another : this making 
of Christians will raise the price of Hogs, if wee grow all to be 
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porke-eatersy wee shall not shortlie have a rasher on the coales for 

money. 

Enter Lorenxo, 

Jei. He tell my husband Lancelet what you say, heere he comes. 

Loren. I shall grow jealous of you shortly lumcdet^ if you thus 
get my wife into comers ? 

Jes. Nay, you need not feare us Loren%o^ LaunceUt and I are 
out, he tells me flatly there is no mercy for mee in heaven, be- 
cause I am a Jewes daughter : and hee saies you are no good 
member of the commonwealth, for in converting Jewes to Chris- 
tians, you raise the price of Porke. 

Loren* I shall answere that better to the Commonwealth, than 
you can the getting up of the Negroes bellie : the Moore is with 
childe by you LaunceUt P 

Clow, It is much that the Moore should be more then reason : 
but if she be lesse then an honest woman, shee is indeed more then 
I tooke her for. 

Loren, How everie foole can play upon the word, I thinke 
the best grace of witte will shortly tume into silence, and 
discourse grow commendable in none onely but Parrats : goe in 
sirra, bid them prepare for dinner ? 

Clow, That is done sir, they have all stomacks ? 

Lor en. Goodly Lord, what a witte-snapper are you, then bid 
them prepare dinner. 

Clow, That is done to sir, onely cover is the word. 

Loren, Will you cover than sir ? 

Clow, Not so sir neither, I know my dutie. 

Loren, Yet more quarrelling with occasion, wilt thou shew the 
whole wealth of thy wit in an instant : I pray thee understand a 
plaine man in his plaine meaning : goe to thy fellowes, bid them 
cover the table, serve in the meat, and we will come in to dinner. 

Clow, For the table sir, it shall be serv'd in, for the meat sir, 
it shall bee covered, for your comming in to dinner sir, why let it 
be as humors and conceits shall goveme. Exit Clowne. 

Lor, O deare discretion, how his words are suted. 
The foole hath planted in his memory \ 
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An Armie of good words, and I doe know 
A many fooles that stand in better place, 
Garnisht like him, that for a tricksie word 
Defie the matter : how cheePst thou Jettua, 
And now good sweet say thy opinion, 
How dost thou like the Lord Bassiano^s wife ? 

JetsL Past all expressing, it is very meete 
The Lord Bassanio live an upright life 
For having such a blessing in his Lady, 
He findes the joyes of heaven heere on earth, 
And if on earth he doe not meane it, it 
Is reason he should never come to heaven ? 
Why, if two gods should play some heavenly match. 
And on the wager lay two earthly women. 
And Portia one : there must be something else 
Paund with the other, for the poore rude world 
Hath not her fellow. 

Loren. Even such a husband 

Hast thou of me, as she is for a wife. 

Jes, Nay, but aske my opinion to of that ? 

Lor. I will anone, first let us goe to dinner ? 

Jes, Nay, let me praise you while I have a stomacke ? 

Lor. No pray thee, let it serve for table talke. 
Then how somere thou speakst 'mong other things, 
I shall digest it ? 

Jess'u WeU, He set you forth. Exeunt 



A^us Quartus. 



Enter the Duie^ the Magmficoes^ Anthomo^ Bassanio, and GraUantu 

Duke, What, is Anthomo heere ? 
Jini. Ready, so please your grace ? 
Duke, I am sorry for thee, thou art come to answere 
A stonie adversarie, ao inhumane wretch. 
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Uncapable of pitty, voyd, and empty 
From any dram of merde. 

jint. I have heard 

Your Grace hath tane great paines to qualifie 
His rigorous course : but since he stands obdurate. 
And that no lawful raeanes can carrie me 
Out of his envies reach, I do oppose 
My patience to his fiiry, and am arm'd 
To suffer with a quietnesse of spirit. 
The very tiranny and rage of his. 

Du. Go one and cal the Jew into the Court. 

Sal, He is ready at the doore, he comes my Lord. 

Enter Shylocke, 

Du, Make roome, and let him stand before our face. 
Shylocke the world thinkes, and I thinke so to 
That thou but leadest this fashion of thy mallice 
To the last houre of adl, and then 'tis thought 
Thou'lt shew thy mercy and remorse more strange, 
Than is thy strange apparent cruelty 5 
And where thou now exadk'st the penalty, 
Which is a pound of this poore Merchants flesh. 
Thou wilt not onely loose the forfeiture. 
But touch'd with humane gentlenesse and love : 
Forgive a moytie of the principal!. 
Glancing an eye of pitty on his losses 
That have of late so hudled on his backe. 
Enow to presse a royall Merchant downe ; 
And plucke commiseration of his state 
From brassie bosomes, and rough hearts of flints^ 
From stubbome Turkes and Tartars never traind 
To offices of tender curtesie. 
We all expert a gentle answer Jew ? 

Jew. I have possest your grace of what I purpose. 
And by our holy Sabbath have I swome 
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To have the due and forfeit of my bond. 

If 3roa denie it, let the danger light 

Upon your Charter, and your Cities fieedome. 

You'l aske me why I rather choose to have 

A weight of carrion flesh, then to receive 

Three thousand Ducats ? He not answer that : 

But say it is my humor ; Is it answered ? 

What if my house be troubled with a Rat, 

And I be pleas'd to give ten thousand Ducates 

To have it bain'd ? What, are you answer'd yet ? 

Some men there are love not a gaping Pigge : 

Some that are mad, if they behold a Cat : 

And others, when the bag-pipe sings i'th nose, 

Cannot containe their Urine for afledHon. 

Masters of passion swayes it to the moode 

Of what it likes or loaths, now for your answer : 

As there is no firme reason to be rendred 

Why he cannot abide a gaping Pigge ? 

Why he a harmlesse necessarie Cat ? 

Why he a woollen bag-pipe : but of force 

Must yeeld to such inevitable shame. 

As to offend himselfe being offended : 

So can I give no reason, nor I will not. 

More then a lodg'd hate, and a certaine loathing 

I beare jinthonlo^ that I follow thus 

A loosing suite against him ? Are you answered ? 

Bcuj, This is no answer thou unfeeling man. 
To excuse the currant of thy cruelty. 

Jew, I am not bound to please thee with my answer. 

Bcu*. Do all men kil the things they do not love ? 

Jew, Hates any man the thing h^ would not kill ? 

Bass, Everie offence is not a hate at first. 

Jew. What wouldst thou have a Serpent sting thee twice ? 

jint, I pray you thinke you question with the Jew : 
You may as well go stand upon the beach, 
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And bid the maine flood baite his usuall height. 
Or even as well use question with the Wolfe, 
The Ewe bleate for the Larobe : 
You may as well forbid the Mountaine pines 
To wagge their high tops, and to make no noise 
When they are fretted with the gusts of heaven : 
You may as well do any thing most hard. 
As seeke to soften that, then which what harder ? 
His Jewish heart. Therefore I do beseech you 
Make no more offers, use no ^rther meanes. 
But with all briefe and plaine conveniencie 
Let me have judgement, and the Jew his will. 

Bos, For thy three thousand Ducates heere is six. 

Jew, If everie Ducat in sixe thousand Ducates 
Were in sixe parts, and every part a Ducate, 
I would not draw them, I would have my bond ? 

Du. How shalt thou hope for mercie, rendring none ? 

Jew. What judgement shall I dread doing no wrong ? 
You have among you many a purchast slave. 
Which like your Asses, and your Dogs and Mules, 
You use in abjedl and in slavish parts, 
Because you bought them. Shall I say to you. 
Let them be free, marrie them to your heires ? 
Why sweate they under burthens ? Let their beda 
Be made as soft as yours : and let their pallats 
Be seasoned with such Viands : you will answer 
The slaves are ours. So do I answer you. 
The pound of flesh which I demand of him 
Is deerely bought, 'tis mine, and I will have it. 
If you deny me ; fie upon your Law, 
There is no force in the* decrees of Venice ; 
I stand for judgement, answer, Shall I have it ? 

Du. Upon my power I may dismisse this Court, 
Unlesse Bellario a learned Dodlor, 
Whom I have sent for to determine this. 
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Come heere to day. 

Sal. My Lord, been? stayes without 

A Messenger with Letters from the Dodor, 
New come from Padua. 

Du, Bring us the Letters. Call the Messengers. 

Bail, Good cheere Anthomo, What man, corage yet : 
The Jew shall have my flesh, blood, bones, and all. 
Ere thou shalt loose for me one drop of blood. 

Ant, I am a tainted Weather of the flocke, 
Meetest for death, the weakest kinde of fruite 
Drops earliest to the ground, and so let me ; 
You cannot better be employ'd Bassamo^ 
Then to live still, and write mine Epitaph. 

Enter Nerrutcu 

Du, Came you from Padua from Bellarlo P 

Ner. From both. 

My Lord Bettarto greets your Grace. 

Bas, Why dost thou whet thy knife so earnestly ? 

Jew. To cut the forfeiture from that bankrout there. 

Gra, Not on thy soale : but on thy soule harsh Jew 
Thou mak'st thy knife keene : but no mettall can. 
No, not the hangmans Axe beare halfe the keennesse 
Of thy sharpe envy. Can no prayers pierce thee ? 

Jew, No, none that thou hast wit enough to make. 

Gra. O be thou damn'd, inexecrable dogge, 
And for thy life let justice be accus'd : 
Thou almost mak'st me waver in my faith ; 
To hold opinion with Pythagoras^ 
That soules of Animals infuse themselves 
Into the trunkes of men. Thy currish spirit 
Governed a Wolfe, who hang'd for humane slaughter, 
Even from the gallowes did his fell soule fleet ; 
And whil'st thou layest in thy unhallowed dam, 
Infus'd it selfe in thee : For thy desires 
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Are Wolvish, bloody, sterv'd, and ravenous. 

Jew, Till thou canst raile the scale from ofF my bond 
Thou but offend'st thy Lungs to speake so loud : 
Repaire thy wit good youth, or it will fall 
To endlesse ruine. I stand heere for Law. 

Du, This Letter from Bellario doth commend 
A yong and Learned DoAor in our Court ; 
Where is he ? 

Ntr. He attended! heere hard by 

To know your answer, whether you'l admit him. 

Du, With all my heart* Some three or four of you 
Go give him curteous condu^ to this place, 
Meane time the Court shall heare Bellarwes Letter. 

"^rOur Grace shall understands that at the receite of your Letter I 
"*" am very sicke : but in the instant that your messenger came, 
in loving visttationy was with me a young DoQor of Rome^ bis 
name is Balthasar : / acquainted him with the cause in Controversies 
betweene the Jew and Anthonio the Merchant: We turned ore 
many Bookes together : hee is furnished with my opinion^ which 
bettred with his owne learnings the greainesse whereof I cannot 
enough commend^ comes with him at my importunity ^ to Jiff up your 
Graces request in my sted. I beseech you^ let his lacie of years be 
no impediment to let him lacie a reverend estimation : for I never 
knewe so yong a body^ with so old a head, I leave him to your 
gracious acceptance^ whose trial shall better publish his commendation. 

Enter Portia for Balthazar, 

Duie, You heare the learn'd Bellario what he writes. 
And heere (I take it) is the Dodor come. 
Give me your hand : Came you from old Bellario P 

For, I did my Lord. 
i Du, You are welcome : take your place ; 
Are you acquainted with the difference 
That holds this present question in the Court. 
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It tiiuyij e tii ai tiat ^ende nioe from bexwcn 
Upon the p£acr tr'Tit^L It b twicr Ueat, 
It btesKtii hisn dst girfOiy sod mm tnat tafcf% 
^TtB m^ntjett iq tzic O'lij^nncity it dcooiiks 
The throord Mooarch becter then fas Cnnnie. 
Hit Scq)Cer ihrvn the force of temponll pover. 
The attrihote to awe and MaKscie, 
Wherein doth sit the dread and feare of Kings : 
But mercy is abore this sceptred svar. 
It in enthroned in the hearts of Kings, 
It is an attribate to God himselfe ; 
And earthly power doth then shew fikett Gods 
When mercie seasons Justice. Therefore Jew, 
Th/nj^ justice be thy ]Jea, consider tfaisy 
That in the course of justice, none of us 
Hh<njlcl see salration : we do pray for mercie. 
And thftt Mime prayer, doth teach us all to render 
The dwtis of mercie. I have spoke thus much 
^*o mittigate the justice of thy plea : 
Which if thou follow^ this itria course of Venice 
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Must needes give sentence 'gainst the Merchant there. 

^hy. My deeds upon my head, I crave the Law, 
The penaltie and forfeite of my bond. 

Por, Is he not able to discharge the money ? 

Bas. Yes, heere I tender it for him in the Court, 
Yea, twice the summe, if that will not suffice, 
I will be bound to pay it ten times ore, 
On forfeit of my hands, my head, my heart : 
If this will not suffice, it must appeare 
That malice beares downe truth. And I beseech you 
Wrest once the Law to your authority. 
To do a great right, do a little wrong. 
And curbe this cruell divell of his will. 

Por, It must not be, there is no power in Venice 
Can alter a decree established : 
'Twill be recorded for a President, 
And many an error by the same example. 
Will rush into the state : It cannot be. 

Jew, A Daniel come to judgement, yea a Daniel, 
O wise young Judge, how do I honour thee. 

Por. I pray you let me looke upon the bond. 

Je*w. Heere 'tis most reverend Do<Elor, heere it is. 

Por. Shylockey there's thrice thy monie offered thee. 

Shy, An oath, an oath, I have an oath in heaven : 
Shall I lay perjurie upon my soule ? 
No not for Venice. 

Por, Why this bond is forfeit. 

And lawfully by this the Jew may claime 
A pound of flesh, to be by him cut off 
Neerest the Merchants heart ; be mercifiill. 
Take thrice thy money, bid me teare the bond. 

Jew. When it is paid according to the tenure. 
It doth appeare you are a worthy Judge : 
You know the Law, your exposition 
Hath beene most sound. I charge you by the Law, 
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Whereof you are a well-deaerving pillar^ 
Proceede to judgement : By my soule I sweare. 
There b no power in the tongue of man 
To alter me : I stay heere on my bond. 

An, Most heartily I do beseech the Court 
To give the judgement. 

Por. Why then thus it is : 

You must prepare your bosome for his knife. 

Jew. O noble Judge, O excellent yong man. 

Por, For the intent and purpose of the Law 
Hath full relation to the penaltie, 
Which heere appeareth due upon the bond. 

Jew, Tis verie true : O wise and upright Judge, 
How much more elder art thou then thy lookes ? 

Por, Therefore lay bare your bosome. 

Jew, I, his bresty 

So sayes the bond, doth it not noble Judge ? 
Neerest his heart, those are the very words. 

Por, It is so : Are there ballance heere to weigh the flesh ? 

Jew, I have them ready. 

Por, Have by some Surgeon Shylock on your chaise 
To stop his wounds, least he should bleede to death. 

Jew, It is not nominated in the bond ? 

Por, It is not so exprest : but what of that ? 
Twere good you do so much for charitie. 

Jew, I cannot finde it, 'tis not in the bond. 

Por, Come Merchant, have you any thing to say ? 

jini, Buf little : I am arm'd and well prepared. 
Give me your hand B/usaniOf hre you welL 
Greeve not that I am fabe to this for you : 
For heerein fortune shewes her selfe more kinde 
Then is her custome. It is still her use 
To let the wretched man out-live his wealth. 
To view with hollow eye, and wrinkled brow 
An age of poverty. From which lingring penance 
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Of such miserie, doth she cut me off: 
Commend me to your honourable Wife, 
Tell her the processe of jinthonto** end : 
Say how I lov'd you ; speake me ^re in death : 
And when the tale is told, bid her be judge. 
Whether Bastamo had not once a Love : 
Repent not you that you shall loose your friend. 
And he repents not that he payes your debt. 
For if the Jew do cut but deepe enough, 
He pay it instantly, with all my heart. 

Bas, jfnthoniOf I am married to a wife. 
Which is as deare to me as life it selfe. 
But life it selfe, my wife, and all the world, 
Are not with me esteem'd above thy life. 
I would loose all, I sacrifice them all 
Heere to this devill, to deliver you. 

For, Your wife would give you little thanks for that 
If she were by to heare you make the offer. 

Gra. I have a wife whom I protest I love, 
I would she were in heaven, so she could 
Intreat some power to change this currish Jew. 

Ner, *Tis well you offer it behinde her backe. 
The wish would make else an unquiet house. 

Jew. These be the Christian husbands : I have a daughter 
Would any of the stocke of Barrabas 
Had beene her husband, rather then a Christian. 
We trifle time, I pray thee pursue sentence. 

Por, A pound of that same marchants flesh is thine. 
The Court awards it, and the law doth give it. 

Jew, Most rightfull Judge. 

Por, And you must cut this flesh from off his breast. 
The Law allowes it, and the Court awards it. 

Jew. Most learned Judge, a sentence, come prepare. 

Por, Tarry a little, there is something else, 
This bond doth give thee heere no jot of bloud,^ 

lU o 
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The words expresly are a pound of flesh : 

Then take thy bond, take thou thy pound of flesh. 

But in the cutting it, if thou dost shed 

One drop of Christian bloud, thy lands and goods 

Are by the Lawes of Venice confiscate 

Unto the state of Venice. 

Gra. O upright Judge, 
Marke Jew, O learned Judge. 

Shy. Is that the law? 

Por. Thy selie shall see the Adl : 
For as thou urgest justice, be assur'd 
Thou shalt have justice more then thou desirest. 

Gra. O learned Judge, marie Jew, a learned Judge* 

Jew, I take this offer then, pay the bond thrice. 
And let the Christian goe. 

Basi. Heere is the money. 

Por. Soft, the Jew shall have all justice, soft, no haste. 
He shall have nothing but the penalty. 

Gra, O Jew, an upright Judge, a learned Judge. 

Por. Therefore prepare thee to cut ofl* the flesh. 
Shed thou no bloud, nor cut thou lesse nor more 
But just a pound of flesh : if thou tak'st more 
Or lesse then a just pound, be it so much 
As makes it light or heavy in the substance, 
Or the devision of the twentieth part 
Of one poore scruj^, nay if the scale doe tume 
But in the estimation of a hayre. 
Thou diest, and all thy goods are confiscate. 

Gra. A second Damei, a Daniel Jew, 
Now infidell I have thee on the hip. 

Por. Why doth the Jew pause, take thy forfeiture. 

Shy. Give me my principall, and let me goe. 

Bail. I have it ready for thee, heere it is. 

Por, He hath refus'd it in the open Court, 
He shall have meerly justice and his bond. 

Gra. A Damd still say I, a second Damelf 
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You take my house, when you do take the prop 
That doth sustaine my house : you take my life 
When you doe take the meanes whereby I live. 

Por, What mercy can your render him Antbonio? 

Gra. A halter grasis^ nothing else for Gods sake. 

Ant. So please my Lord the Duke, and all the Court 
To quit the fine for one halfe of his goods, 
I am content : so he will let me have 
The other halfe in use, to render it 
Upon his death, unto the Gentleman 
That lately stole his daughter. 
Two things provided more, that for this favour 
He presently become a Christian : 
The other, that he doe record a gift 
Heere in the Court of all he dies possest 
Unto his Sonne Lorenvto^ and his daughter. 

Duk, He shall doe this, or else I doe recant 
The pardon that I late pronounced heere. 

Por. Art thou contented Jew ? what dost thou say ? 

Shy. I am content. 

Por. Clarke, draw a deed of gift. 

Shy. I pray you give me leave to goe from hence, 
I am not well, send the deed after me. 
And I will signe it. 

Duke. Get thee gone, but doe it. 

Crra, In christning thou shalt have two godfathers, 
Had I been judge, thou shouldst have had ten more. 
To bring thee to the gallowes, not to the font. Exit. 

Du, Sir I intreat you with me home to dinner. 

Por. I humbly doe desire your Grace of pardon, 
I must away this night toward Padua, 
And it is meete 1 presently set forth. 

Duk, I am sorry that your leysure serves you not : 
AnthoniOf gratifie this gentleman, 
For in my minde you are much bound to him. 

£xit Duke and hU trmne. 
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Bius, Most worthy gentleman^ I and my friend 
Have by your wuedome beene this day acquitted 
Of greevous penalties, in lieu whereof. 
Three thousand Ducats due unto the Jew 
We freely cope your curteous paines withall. 

jin. And stand indebted over and above 
In love and service to you evermore. 

Por, He is well paid that is well satisfied, 
And I delivering you, am satisfied, 
And therein doe account my selfe well paid. 
My minde was never yet more mercinarie. 
I pray you know me when we meete againe, 
I wish you well, and so I take my leave. 

Bass. Deare sir, of force I must attempt you further. 
Take some remembrance of us as a tribute, 
Not as fee : grant me two things, I pray you 
Not to denie me, and to pardon me. 

Por, You presse mee farre, and therefore I will yeeld. 
Give me your gloves. He weare them for your sake. 
And for your love He take this ring from you. 
Doe not draw backe your hand, ile take no more. 
And you in love shall not deny me this ? 

Bats, This ring good sir, alas it is a trifle, 
I will not shame my selfe to give you this. 

Par, I wil have nothing else but onely this. 
And now methinkes I have a minde to it. 

Boi. There's more depends on this then on the valew, 
The dearest ring in Venice will I give you. 
And finde it out by proclamation, 
Onely for this I pray you pardon me. 

Par. I see sir you are liberall in ofien. 
You taught me first to beg, and now me thinkes 
You teach me how a beggar should be answer'd. 

Bas. Good sir, this ring was given me by my wife, 
And when she put it on, she made me vow 
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For, Thou maist I warraDt, we shal have old swearing 
That they did gi^e the rings away to men ; 
But weele out-&ce them, and out-sweare them to : 
Away, make haste, thou know'st where I will tany. 

Ner, Come good sir, will you shew me to this house. 

Exami. 

A£ltu Quintus. 



Enter I^orenzo and Jetnca. 

Lor, The moone shines bright. In such a night as this, 
When the sweet winde did gently kisse the trees. 
And they did make no noyse, in such a night 
Troylui me thinkes mounted the Troian walls. 
And sigh'd his soule toward the Grecian tents 
Where Crated lay that night. 

Jet. In such a night 

Did Tbuhie fearefiilly ore-trip the dewe, 
And saw the Lyons shadow ere himselfe. 
And ranne dismayed away. 

Loreru In such a night 

Stood Dido with a Willow m her hand 
Upon the wilde sea bankes, and waft her Love 
To come againe to Carthage. 

Jee, In such a night 

Medea gathered the inchanted hearbs 
That did renew old Eson. 

Loren. In such a night 

Did Jessica steale from the wealthy Jewe, 
And with an Unthrift Love did runne from Venice 
As farre as Belmont 

Jet. In such a night 

Did young Lorenzo sweare he lov'd her well. 
Stealing her soule with many vowes of faith 
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And nere a true one* 

Loren, In such a night 

Did pretty Jeiiica (like a little shrow) 
Slander her Loye, and he forgave it her. 

Je*/i, I would out-night you did no body come : 
But harke, I heare the footing of a man. 

Enter Meuenger, 

Lor, Who comes so fast in silence of the night ? 

Mei. A friend. 

Loren. A friend, what friend ? your name I pray you friend ? 

Mei: Siepbano is my name, and I bring word 
My Mistresse will before the breake of day 
Be heere at Belmont, she doth stray about 
By holy crosses where she kneeles and prayes 
For happy wedlocke houres. 

Loren, Who comes with her ? 

Met. None but a holy Hermit and her maid : 
I pray you is my Master yet retum'd ? 

Loren. He is not, nor we have not heard from him. 
But goe we in I pray thee Jeuica^ 
And ceremoniously let us prepare 
Some welcome for the Mistresse of the house. 

Enter Clowne. 

Clo, Sola, sola : wo ha ho, sola^ sola. 

iMren, Who calls ? 

Clo. Sola, did you see M. Lorenzo^ 8c M. LoremtOf sola, sola. 

Lor. Leave hollowing man, heere. 

Clo. Sola, where, where ? 

Lor. Heere? 

Ch. Tel him ther's a Post come from my Master, with his 
home full of good newes, my Master will be here ere morning 
sweet soule. 

Lorem. Let's in, and there exped their comming. 
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And yet no matter : why should we goe in ? 
My friend Stepbetiy signifie pray you 
Within the hoiue, your Mistresse is at hand. 
And bring your musique foorth into the ayre. 
How sweet the moone-light sleepes upon this banke, 
Heere will we sit, and let the sounds of musicke 
Creepe in our eares soft stilnes, and the night 
Become the tutches of sweet harmonie : 
Sit Jessica^ looke how the fioore of heaven 
Is thicke inlayed with pattens of bright gold. 
There's not the smallest orbe which thou beholdst 
But in his motion like an Angell sings. 
Still quiring to the young eyed Cherubins ; 
Such harmonie is in immortall soules, 
But whilst this muddy vesture of decay 
Doth grosly close in it, we cannot heare it : 
Come hoe, and wake Diana with a hymne, 
With sweetest tutches pearce your Mistresse eare, 
And draw her home with musicke. 

Jeui. I am never merry when I heare sweet musique. 

Plitf muncke. 

Lor. The reason is, your spirits are attentive : 
For doe but note a wilde and wanton heard 
Or race of youthful and unhandled colts. 
Fetching mad bounds, bellowing and neighing loud. 
Which is the hot condition of their bloud, 
If they but heare perchance a trumpet sound. 
Or any ayre of musicke touch their eares, 
You shall perceive them make a mutuall stand. 
Their savage eyes tum'd to a modest gaze. 
By the sweet power of musicke : therefore the Poet 
Did faine that Orpheus drew trees, stones, and floods. 
Since naught so stockish, hard, and full of rage. 
But musicke for time doth change his nature. 
The roan that hath no musicke in hiroselfe. 
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Nor is not moved with concord of sweet sounds. 
Is fit for treasons, stratagems, and spoyles. 
The motions of his spirit are dull as night. 
And his afie^Hons darke as Erohus^ 
Let no such man be trusted : marke the musicke. 

Enter Portio and Nerruta, 

Por, That light we see is burning in my hall : 
How hire that little candell throwes his beames. 
So shines a good deed in a naughty world. 

Ner. When the moone shone we did not see the candle ? 

Par. So doth the greater glory dim the lesse, 
A substitute shines brightly as a Eling 
Untill a King be by, and then his state 
Empties it selfe, as doth an inland brooke 
Into the maine of waters : musique, harke. Musicke. 

Ner, It is your musicke Madame of the house. 

Par. Nothing b good I see without respedl, 
Methinkes it sounds much sweeter then by day ? 

Ner. Silence bestowes that vertue on it Madam. 

Par, The Crow doth sing as sweetly as the larke 
When neither is attended : and I thinke 
The Nightingale if she should sing by day 
When every Goose is cackling, would be thought 
No better a Musitian then the Wren : 
How many things by season, seasoned are 
To their right praise, and true perfe^on : 
Peace, how the Moone sleepes with Endimion, 
And would not be awak'd. Musicke ceases. 

Lor. That is the voice. 

Or I am much deceivM of Portia. 

Por. He knowes me as the blinde man knowes the Cuckow 
by the bad voice ? 

Lor. Deere Lady welcome home. 
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Por. We have bene praying for our husbancU welfare 
Which speed we hope the better for our words. 
Are they retum'd ? 

Lor. Madam, they are not yet: 

But there is come a Messenger before 
To signifie their comming. 

Por. Go in Nerrusa^ 

Give order to my servants, that they take 
No note at all of our being absent hence, 
Nor you Lorenzo^ Jessica nor you. 

j1 Tucket sounds. 

Lor, Your huisband is at hand, I heare his Trumpet, 
We are no tell-tales Madam, feare you not. 

Por. This night methinkes is but the daylight sicke. 
It lookes a little paler, 'tis a day. 
Such as the day is, when the Sun is hid. 

Enter Bassanio^ jinthonio^ GratumOf and their FoDcwers. 

Bas, We should hold day with the Antipodes, 
If you would walke in absence of the sunne. 

Por, Let me give light, but let me not be light. 
For a light wife doth make a heavie husband. 
And never be Bassanio so for me. 
But God sort all : you are welcome home my Lord. 

Bass, 1 thanke you Madam, give welcom to my friend. 
This is the man, this is jlnthonio^ 
To whom I am so infinitely bound. 

Por, You should in all sence be much bound to him. 
For as I heare he was much bound for you. 

jintb. No more then I am wel acquitted of. 

Por, Sir, you are verie welcome to our house : 
It must appeare in other waies then words. 
Therefore I scant this breathing curtesie. 

Gra, By yonder Moone I sweare you do me wrong, 
Infiuth I gave it to the Judges Clearke, 
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Would he were gelt that had it for my part. 
Since you do take it Love so much at hart. 

Por, A quarrel hoe alreadie, what's the matter ? 

Gra, About a hoope of Gold, a paltry Ring 
That she did give me, whose Poesie was 
For all the world like Cutlers Poetry 
Upon a knife ; Love mee^ and leave mee not, 

Ner, What talke you of the Poesie or the valew : 
You swore to me when I did give it you, 
That you would weare it til the houre of death. 
And that it should lye with you in your grave, 
Though not for me, yet for your vehement oaths, 
You should have beene respedtive and have kept it. 
Gave it a Judges Clearke : but wel I know 
The Clearke wil nere weare haire on's face that had it. 

Gra, He wil, and if he live to be a man. 

Nerrusa, I, if a woman live to be a man. 

Gra, Now by this hand I gave it to a youth, 
A kinde of boy, a little scrubbed boy. 
No higher then thy selfe, the Judges Clearke, 
A prating boy that begg'd it as a Fee, 
I could not for my heart deny it him. 

Por, You were too blame, I must be plaine with you. 
To part so slightly with your wives first gift, 
A thing stucke on with oathes upon your finger. 
And so riveted with faith unto your flesh. 
I gave my Love a Ring, and made him swcare 
Never to part with it, and heere he stands : 
I dare be swome for him, he would not leave it. 
Nor plucke it from his finger, for the wealth 
That the world masters. Now in fiuth GraiianOf 
You give your wife too unkinde a cause of greefe. 
And 'twere to me I should be mad at it. 

Bass. Why I were best to cut my left hand off, 
And sweare I lost the Ring defending it. 
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Gra. My Lord Baitanio gave his Ring away 
Unto the Judge that beg'd it, and indeede 
Desenr'd it too : and then the Boy his Clearke 
That tooke some paines in writing, he begg'd mine. 
And neyther man nor master would take ought 
But the two Rings. 

Por, What Ring gave you my Lord ? 

Not that I hope which you received of me. 

Bojs. If I could adde a lie unto a fault, 
I would deny it : but you see my finger 
Hath not the Ring upon it, it is gone. 

Por. Even so voide is your false heart of truth. 
By heaven I wil nere come in your bed 
Until I see the Ring. 

Ner. Nor I in yours, til I againe see mine. 

Bati. Sweet Portia^ 

If you did know to whom I gave the Ring, 
If you did know for whom I gave the Ring, 
And would conceive for what I gave the Ring, 
And how unwillingly I left the Ring, 
When nought would be accepted but the Ring, 
You would abate the strength of your displeasure ? 

Por. If you had knowne the vertue of the Ring, 
Or halfe her worthinesse that gave the Ring, 
Or your owne honour to containe the Ring, 
You would not then have parted with the Ring : 
What man is there so much unreasonable. 
If you had pleas'd to have defended it 
With any termes of Zeale : wanted the modestie 
To urge the thing held as a cerenwnie : 
Nerrissa teaches me what to beleeve. 
He die fbr't, but some Woman had the Ring ? 

Bass. No by mine honor Madam, by my soule 
No Woman had it, but a civill Do^or, 
Which did refuse three thousand Ducates of me, 
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And beg'd the Ring ; the which I did denie him. 

And 8ufFer'd him to go displeas'd away : 

Even he that had held up the verie life 

Of my deere friend. What should I say sweete Lady ? 

I was inforc'd to send it after him, 

I was beset with shame and curtesie. 

My honor would not let ingratitude 

So much besmeare it. Pardon me good Lady, 

And by these blessed Candles of the night. 

Had you bene there, I thinke you would have beg'd 

The Ring of me, to give the worthie Dodlor ? 

Par. Let not that Doctor ere come neere my house, 
Since he hath got the jewell that I loved, 
And that which you did sweare to keepe for me, 
I will become as liberall as you, 
Ue not deny him any thing I have. 
No, not my body, nor my husbands bed : 
Know him I shall, I am well sure of it. 
Lie not a night from home. Watch me like Ai^os, 
If you doe not, if I be left alone. 
Now by mine honour which is yet mine owne, 
De have the Doctor for my bedfellow. 

Nerritsa. And I his Clarke : therefore be well advis*d 
How you doe leave me to mine owne protection. 

Gra. Well, doe you so : let not me take him then. 
For if I doe, ile mar the yong Clarks pen. 

Ant. I am th'unhappy subject of these quarrels. 

Por, Sir, grieve not you. 
You are welcome notwithstanding. 

Bos. Portia^ forgive me this enforced wrong, 
And in the hearing of these manie friends 
I sweare to thee, even by thine owne faire ejtB 
Wherein I see my selfe. 

Par, Maike you but that ? 

In both my eyes he doubly sees himselfe : 
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In each eye one, sweare by your double selfe. 
And there's an oath of credit, 

Boj. Nay, but heare me. 

Pardon this feult, and by my soule I sweare 
I never more will breake an oath with thee. 

Antb, I once did lend my bodie for thy wealth. 
Which but for him that had your husbands ring 
Had quite miscarried. I dare be bound againe. 
My soule upon the forfeit, that your Lord 
Will never more breake faith advisedlie. 

Por, Then you shall be his suretie : give him this, 
And bid him keepe it better then the other. 

jint, Heere Lord Bassamo^ swear to keep this ring. 

Bass, By heaven it is the same I gave the Dodlor. 

Por, I had it off him : pardon Bassanio^ 
For by this ring the Dodor lay with me. 

iMrr. And pardon me my gentle Graitano^ 
For that same scrubbed boy the Doctors Clarke 
In liew of this, last night did lye with me. 

Gra. Why this is like the mending of high wales 
In Sommer, where the waies are faire enough. 
What, are we Cuckolds ere we have deserv'd it. 

Por, Speake not so grossely, you are all amaz'dj 
Heere is a letter, reade it at your leysure. 
It comes from Padua from Beliario, 
There you shall finde that Portia was the Do^or, 
Nerrissa there her Clarke. Lorenzo heere 
Shall witnesse I set forth as soone as you. 
And but ev'n now retum'd : I have not yet 
Entred my house, jinthonio you are welcome, 
And I have better newes in store for you 
Then you expert : unseale this letter soone. 
There you shall finde three of your Argosies 
Are richly come to harbour sodainlie. 
You shall not know by what strange accident 
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I chanced on this letter. 

Antho. I am dumbe. 

Bass. Were you the Dodlor, and I knew you not? 

Gra. Were you the Clark that is to make me cuckold. 

Ner, I, but the Clark that never meanes to doe it, 
Unlesse he live untill he be a man. 

Bass, (Sweet Doctor) you shall be my bedfellow. 
When I am absent, then lie with my wife. 

An. (Sweet Ladie) you have given me life & living ; 
For heere I reade for certaine that my ships 
Are safelie come to Rode. 

Por, How now Loren%o? 

My Clarke hath some good comforts to for you. 

Ner, I, and He give them him without a fee. 
There doe I give to you and Jessica 
From the rich Jewe, a speciall deed of gift 
After his death, of all he dies possessed of. 

Loren, Faire Ladies you drop Manna in the way 
Of starved people. 

Por. It is almost morning, 

And yet I am sure you are not satisfied 
Of these events at full. Let us goe in. 
And charge us there upon intergatories. 
And we will answer all things faithfully. 

Gra, Let it be so, the first intergatory 
That my Nernssa shall be swome on, is. 
Whether till the next night she had rather stay. 
Or goe to bed, now being two houres to day. 
But were the day come, I should wish it darke. 
Till I were couching with the Doctors Clarke. 
Well, while I live. He feare no other thing 
So sore, as keeping safe Nerrissas ring. Exeuni, 
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Enter OSver. 

Adam. Yonder comes my Master, your brother. 

Orlan, Goe a-part Adam^ and thou shalt heare how he will 
shake me up. 

Otu Now Sir, what make you heere ? 

OrU Nothing : I am not taught to make any thing. 

Otu What mar you then sir ? 

OrL Marry sir, I am helping you to mar that which God 
made, a poore unworthy brother of yours with idlenesse. 

OTtver. Marry sir be better employed, and be naught a while. 

Orlan. Shall I keepe your hogs, and eat huskes with them? 
what prodigall portion have I spent, that I should come to such 
penury? 

OU, Know you where you are nr ? 

Ori. O sir, very well : heere in your Orchard. 

0& Know you before whom sir ? 

Orl I, better then him I am before knowes mee : I know you 
are my eldest brother, and in the gentle condition of bloud you 
should so know me : the courtesie of nations allowes you my 
better, in that you are the first borne, but the same tradition takes 
not away my bloud, were there twenty brothers betwixt us : I 
have as much of my father in mee, as you, albeit 1 confesse 
your comming before me is neerer to his reverence. 

on. What Boy. 

OrU Come, come elder brother, you are too yong in this. 

OU. Wilt thou lay hands on me villaine ? 

OrL I am no villaine : I am the yongest sonne of Sir Ran}' 
land de Bcys^ he was my father, and he is thrice a villame that 
saies such a father begot villaines : wert thou not my brother, I 
would not take this hand from thy throat, till this other had puld 
out thy tongue for saying so, thou hast raild on thy selfe. 

Adam. Sweet Masters bee patient, for your Fathers lemem- 
brance, be at accord. 
OR. Let me goe I say. 
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selves into voluntary exile with him, whose lands and revenues 
enrich the new Duke, therefore he gives them good leave to 
wander. 

OR. Can you tell if RasaBnd the Dukes daughter bee banished 
with her Father? 

Cha, O no : for the Dukes daughter her Cosen so loves her, 
being ever from their Cradles bred together, that hee would have 
followed her exile, or have died to stay behind her; she is at 
the Court, and no lesse beloved of her Uncle, then his owne 
daughter, and never two Ladies loved as they doe. 

on. Where will the old Duke live ? 

Cba. They say hee is ab^ady in the Forrest of Arden^ and a 
many merry men with him; and there they live like the old 
RoHn Hood of England: they say many yong Gendemen flocke 
to him every day, and fleet the time carelesly as they did in the 
golden world. 

OR, What, you wrastle to morrow before the new Duke. 

Cba, Marry doe I sir: and I came to acquaint you with a 
matter: I am given sir secretly to understand, that your yonger 
brother Orlando hath a disposition to come in disguis'd against mee 
to try a ^ : to morrow sir I wrastle for my credit, and hee that 
escapes me without some broken limbe, shall acquit him well : 
your brother is but young and tender, and for your love I would 
bee loth to foyle him, as I must for my owne honour if hee come 
in : therefore out of my love to you, I came hither to acquaint 
you withall, that either you might stay him from his intendment, 
or brooke such disgrace well as he shall runne into, in that it is a 
thing of his owne search, and altogether against my wilL 

on, Charlejf I thanke thee for thy love to me, which thou shalt 
finde I will most kindly requite: I had my selfe notice of my 
Brothers purpose heerein, and have by under -hand meanes 
laboured to disswade him from it ; but he is resolute. lie tell thee 
Charles, it is the stubbomest yong fellow of France, full of ambi- 
tion, an envious emulator of every mans good parts, a secret 8c 
viUanous contriver against mee his naturall brother: therefore use 
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diy Uncle the Duke my Father, ao thou hadst beene still with 
mee, I could hs?e taught my lore to take thy £tther hft mine ; 
•o wookkt thou, if the troth of thy lore to me woe ao right- 
coolly teii^)er'dy as mine is to thee. 

Roi. Welly I will forget the conditioQ of my estate, to rejoyoe 
in yoon. 

CeL Yoa know my Father hath no childe, but I, nor none is 
Eke to have ; and truely when he dies, thoo shalt be his heire ; 
far what hee hath taken away from thy father perforce, I will 
render thee againe in afiedtion : by mine honor I will, and when 
I breake that oath, let mee tume monster : therefore my sweet 
Rote^ my deaie Rote^ be merry. 

Ros. From henceforth I will Coz, and derise ^rts : let me 
see, what thinke yoa of falling in L.OFe ? 

Cd. Marry I prethee doe, to make sport withall : bot loTe no 
man in good earnest, nor no further in sport neyther, then with 
■aicty of a pure blush, thou maist in honor come off againe. 

Rai. What shall be our sport then ? 

Cd. Let us sit and mocke the good houswife Fortume 
fiom her wheele, that her gifts may henceforth bee bestowed 
equally. 

Ros. I would wee could doe so : for her benefits are mightily 
mi^laced, and the bountifull biinde woman doth most mistake in 
her gifts to women. 

CeL Tis true, for those that she makes faire, she scarce makes 
honest, & those that she makes honest, she makes yery ill- 
£iyoured]y. 

Ros. Nay now thou goest from Fortunes office to Natures : 
Fortune reignes in gifts of the world, not in the lineaments of 
Nature. 

Enter Chwne, 

CeL No ; when Nature hath made a fiiire creature, may she 
not by Fortune fall into the fire ? though nature hath given us wit 
to flout at Fortune, hath not Fortune sent in this fbole to cot off 
the argument? 
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Cd, Wdl aid, dar «M ^Mi « vieft a 

/l:^. Njf , if I keepe aoc nr afxkf . 

^>^. TIhm feaMOC dif old anefi. 

Ar ^/», Yi» aflBze nr La&s : I vocld boie aoid ma of 
fO^pd vrfMcim^ vfaidi 50a haie kMt die iigfat o£ 

/r^. Yet tMmtbt mBsoer of die Wranfin^ 

/^ ^/ir, I wil tefl joo die b e gjinu^ : aad if k pkas poor 
LMfinhvp<iy 3rrKi mar^r tee die ead, for die bat  Tct to doe, sod 
fcerr '' whfrre ytra krt^ dxy are comming to poiunue it. 

6V. Welly die begimmig dut if dead and bmied. 

A/ >?/»« There comet ao old man, and his dure toot. 

6VA I coold match this beg im i ia g with an old tale. 

/^ /feu. Three proper yong men, of excellent growth and 

/f^/« With biU on their necket : fie it knowne onto all men 
bjr thr«f fnttnu, 

lit lifu. The eldeft of the three, wraitled with Charles the 
l)ukfi Wrantlrr, which CharUs in a moment threw him, and 
Irroki* thrri* of hi« ribtjct, that there is litde hope of life in him : 
Mo hi* nrrv'd the secondt and so the third : yonder they lie, the 
|MHtri* old man their Father, making such pittiful dole o^er them, 
thst hII the beholders take his part with weeping. 
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Rai. Alas. 

Clo. But what 18 the sport Monsieury that the Ladies have lost ? 

1^ Beu, Why this that I speake of. 

Cio. Thus men may grow wiser every day. It is the first 
time that ever I heard breaking of ribbes was sport for Ladies. 

Cel. Or I9 I promise thee. 

Roi^ But is there any else longs to see this broken Musicke in 
his sides ? Is there yet another doates upon rib-breaking ? Shall 
we see this wrastling Cosin ? 

Le Beu. You must if you stay heere, for heere is the place 
appointed for the wrastling, and they are ready to performe it. 

Cel, Yonder sure they are comming. Let us now stay and see it. 

Floumh. Enter Duke^ Lords^ Orlando^ Charles^ and 

Attendants. 

Duke. Come on, since the youth will not be intreated 
His owne perill on his forwardnesse. 

Ros» Is yonder the man ? 

LtC Beu. Even he, Madam. 

CeU Alas, he is too yong : yet he looks successefully. 

Du. How now daughter, and Cousin : 
Are you crept hither to see the wrastling \ 

Rat. I my Liege, so please you give us leave. 

Du, You wil take liule delight in it, I can tell you there is such 
oddes in the man : In pitie of the challengers youth, I would 
faine disswade him, but he will not bee entreated. Speake to him 
Ladies, see if you can moove him. 

CeL Call him hether good Monsieuer Le Beu. 

Duke. Do so : He not be by. 

Le Beu. Monsieur the Challenger, the Princesse cals for you. 

Orl. I attend them with all respedl and dude. 

Ras. Young man, have you challeng'd Charles the Wrastler? 

Orl. No faire Princesse: he is the generall challenger, I 
come but in as others do, to try with him the strength of my 
youth. 
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Cd. YoDg Gentleman, your spirits are too bold for your yeares : 
you have seene cniell proofe of this mans strength, if you saw 
your selfe with your eies, or knew your selfe with your judgment, 
the feare of your adventure would counsel you to a more equall 
enterprise. We pray you for your owne sake to embrace your 
own safetie, and give over this attempt. 

Rot. Do yong Sir, your reputation shall not therefore be 
misprised: we wil make it our suite to the Duke, that the 
wrastling might not go forward. 

OrL I beseech you, punish mee not with your harde thoughts, 
wherein I confesse me much guiltie to denie so faire and excellent 
Ladies anie thing. But let your faire eies, and gentle wishes go 
with mee to my triall; wherein if I bee foil'd, there is but 
one sham'd that was never gracious : if kil'd, but one dead that 
is willing to be so : I shall do my friends no wrong, for I have 
none to lament me : the world no injurie, for in it I have nothing : 
onely in the world I fil up a place, which may bee better supplied, 
when I have made it emptie. 

Rm, The little strength that I have, I would it were 
with you. 

CeL And mine to eeke out hers. 

Roi. Fare you well : praie heaven I be deceived in you. 

Cel, Your hearts desires be with you. 

Char. Come, where is this yong gallant, that is so desirous to 
lie with his mother earth ? 

Orl, Readie Sir, but his will hath in it a more modest working. 

Duk. You shall trie but one fall. 

Cha, No, I warrant your Grace you shall not entreat him to a 
second, that have so mightilie perswaded him from a first. 

Orh You meane to mocke me after: you should not have 
mockt me before : but come your waiesi 

Rat. Now Hercules, be thy speede yong man. 

CtL I would I were invisible, to catch the strong fellow by the 
Icgge. Wratik, 

Rot. Oh excellent yong man. 
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CeL If I had a thunderbolt in mine eie, I can tell who should 
downe. Shout. 

Duk, No more, no more. 

Orl. Yes I beseech your Grace, I am not yet well breath'd. 

Duk. How do'st thou Charles? 

Le Beu, He cannot speake my LonL 

Duk. Beare him awaie : 
What is thy name yong man ? 

OA. Orlando my Liege, the yongest sonne of Sir Roland 
de Boys. 

Duk. I would thou hadst beene son to some man else, 
The world esteem'd thy father honourable. 
But I did finde him still mine enemie : 
Thou should'st have better pleas'd me with this deede, 
Hadst thou descended from another house : 
But fare thee well, thou art a gallant youth, 
I would thou had' St told me of another Father. Exit Duke. 

CeL Were I my Father (Coze) would I do this \ 

Orl. I am more proud to be Sir Rolands sonne, 
His yongest sonne, and would not change that calling 
To be adopted heire to Fredricke. 

Ros. My Father lov'd Sir Rekmd as his soule. 
And all the world was of my Fathers minde, 
Had I be^re knowne this yong man his sonne, 
I should have given him teares unto entreaties. 
Ere he should thus have ventur'd. 

Cel. Gentle Cosen, 

Let us goe thanke him, and encourage him : 
My Fathers rough and envious disposition 
Sticks me at heart : Sir, you have weU deserv'd. 
If you doe keepe your promises in love ; 
But justly as you have exceeded all promise. 
Your Mistris shall be happie. 

Ros. Gentleman, 

Weare this for me : one out of suites with fortune 
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Tliat could give more, but that her hand lacks meanet. 
Shall we goe Coze ? 

6W. I : fare you well &ire Gentlemaii. 

OrL Can I not say, I thanke you ? My better parts 
Are all throwne downe, and that which here stands up 
Is but a quindne, a meere lifelesse blocke. 

Ros. He cals us back : my pride fell with my fortunes. 
He aske him what he would : Did you cal Sir ? 
Sir, you have wrastled well, and overthrowne 
More then your enemies. 

CeL Will you goe Coze ? 

Ros. Have with you : hit you well. Exit. 

OrL What passion hangs these waights upon my toong ? 
I cannot speake to her, yet she urg'd conference. 

Enter Le Beu, 

O poore Orlando ! thou art overthrowne 

Or Charles, or something weaker masters thee. 

Le Beiu Good Sir, I do in friendship counsaile you 
To leave this place ; Albeit you have deserv'd 
High commendation, true applause, and love ; 
Yet such is now the Dukes condition, 
That he misconsters all that you have done : 
The Duke is humorous, what he is indeede 
More suites you to conceive, then I to speake of. 

Orl, I thanke you Sir ; and pray you tell me this, 
Which of the two was daughter of the Duke, 
That here was at the Wrastling ? 

Le Beu, Neither his daughter, if we judge by manners. 
But yet indeede the taller is his daughter. 
The other is daughter to the banish'd Duke, 
And here detain'd by her usurping Uncle 
To keepe his daughter companie, whose loves 
Are deerer then the naturall bond of Sisters : 
But I can tell you, that of late this Duke 
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Hath tane displeasure 'gainst his gentle Neece, 

Grounded upon no other argument, 

But that the people praise her for her vertuea. 

And pittie her, for her good Fathers sake ; 

And on my life his malice 'gainst the Lady 

Will sodainly breake forth : Sir, fare you well, 

Hereafter in a better world then this, 

I shall desire more love and knowledge of you. 

Orl, I rest much bounden to you : &re you well. 
Thus must I from the smoake into the smother. 
From tyrant Duke, unto a tyrant Brother. 
But heavenly RosaRne, Exit, 

Sana Tertius. 

Enter Cetta and RosaRne. 

Cel, Why Cosen, why RoiaRne: Cufid have mercie. Not a 
word? 

Rot. Not one to throw at a dog. 

Cel, No, thy words are too precious to be cast away upon curs, 
throw some of them at me ; come lame mee with reasons. 

Ros. Then there were two Cosens laid up, when the one 
should be lam'd with reasons, and the other mad without any. 

CeL But is all this for your father ? 

Ros, No, some of it is for my childes Father : Oh how full 
of briers is this working day world. 

CeL They are but burs, Cosen, throwne upon thee in holiday 
foolerie, if we walke not in the trodden paths our very petty- 
coates will catch them. 

Ros. I could shake them off my coate, these burs are in my 
heart. 

Cel. Hem them away. 

Ros. I would try if I could cry hem, and have him. 

Cel. Come, come, wrastle with thy afledtions. 
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Ros, O they take the part of a better wrastler then my selfe. 

Cd, O, a good wish upon you : yoo will trie in time m difpight 
of a fall : but tummg these jests out of serrice, let ns talke in 
good earnest : Is it possible on such a sodaine, you should &11 
into so strong a liking with old Sir Rmdandi yongest sonne \ 

Ros. The Duke my Father lov'd his Father deerelie. 

CeL Doth it therefore ensue that you should loye his Sonne 
deerelie? By this kinde of chase, I should hate him, for nay 
fidier hated his father deerely ; yet I hate not Orlando. 

Roi. No faith, hate him not for my sake. 

Cd. Why should I not ? doth he not deserve well ? 

£nier Duke with Lords. 

Roi. Let me love him for that, and do you love him 
Because I doe. Looke, here comes the Duke. 

Cel, With his eies full of anger. 

Duk, Mistris, dispatch you with your safest haste, 
And get you horn our Court. 

Roi, Me Uncle. 

DuL You Cosen, 

Within these ten dales if that thou beest found 
So neere our publike Court as twentie miles, 
Thou diest for it. 

Roi. I doe beseech your Grace 

Let me the knowledge of my fault beare with me : 
If with my selfe I hold intelligence. 
Or have acquaintance with mine owne desires^ 
If that I doe not dreame, or be not firanticke, 
(As I doe trust I am not) then deere Uncle, 
Never so much as in a thought unbome. 
Did I offend your highnesse. 

Duk. Thus doe all Traitors, 

If their purgation did consist in words. 
They are as innocent as grace it selfe ; 
Let it suffice thee that I trust thee not. 
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Wilt thou change Fathers ? I will give thee mine : 
I charge thee be not thou more griev'd then I am. 

Ros. I have more cause. 

CeL Thou hast not Cosen, 

Prethee be cheerefull ; know'st thou not the Duke 
Hath banish'd me his daughter ? 

Roi. That he hath not. 

CeL No, hath not ? Rosaline lacks then the love 
Which teacheth thee that thou and I am one, 
Shall we be sundred ? shall we part sweete girle ? 
No, let my Father seeke another heire : 
Therefore devise with me how we may flie 
Whether to goe, and what to beare with us. 
And doe not seeke to take your change upon you. 
To beare your griefes your selfe, and leave me out : 
For by this heaven, now at our sorrowes pale ; 
Say what thou canst, Ue goe along with thee. 

Ros» Why, whether shall we goe ? 

CeL To seeke my Uncle in the Forrest of Arden, 

Ros. Alas, what danger will it be to us, 
(Maides as we are) to travell forth so farre ? 
Beautie provoketh theeves sooner then gold. 

CeL He put my selfe in poore and meane attire, 
And with a kinde of umber smirch my face, 
The like doe you, so shall we passe along, 
And never stir assailants. 

Roi* Were it not better. 

Because that I am more then common tall, 
That I did suite me all points like a man, 
A gallant curtelax upon my thigh, 
A bore-speare in my hand, and in my heart 
Lye there what hidden womans feare there will, 
Weele have a swashing and a marshall outside, 
As roanie other mannish cowards have. 
That doe out&ce it with their semUancea. 
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CeL What shall I call thee when thou art a man ? 

Rm. lie have no worse a name then Joves owne Page, 
And therefore looke you call me GammeiL 
But what will you by call'd ? 

CeL Something that hath a reference to my state : 
No longer CeRa^ but Attena. 

Rm, But Cosen, what if we assaid to steale 
The clownish Foole out of your Fathers Court : 
Would he not be a comfort to our travaile ? 

CeL Heele goe along ore the wide world with me. 
Leave me alone to woe him ; Let's away 
And get our Jewels and our wealth together. 
Devise the fittest time, and safest way 
To hide us from pursuite that will be made 
After my flight : now goe in we content 
To libertie, and not to banishment. Exeunt, 

Ailus Secundus. Stoma Prima. 

Enter Duke Senior : Amy ens ^ and iwo or three Lordt Bie 

Jrorreeters* 

Duk. Sen. Now my Coe-mates, and brothers in exile : 
Hath not old custome made this life more sweete 
Then that of painted pompe ? Are not these woods 
More free from perill then the envious Court ? 
Heere feele we not the penaltie of Adam^ 
The seasons difference, as the Icie phange 
And churlish chiding of the winters winde. 
Which when it bites and blowes upon my body 
Even till I shrinke with cold, I smile, and say 
This is no flattery : these are counsellors 
That feelingly perswade me what I am: 
Sweet are the uses of adversitie 
Which like the toad, ougly and venemous. 
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Weareo yet a precious Jewell in hia head : 
And this our life exempt from publike haunt, 
Findes tongues in trees, bookes in the running brookes. 
Sermons in stones, and good in every thing. 

jimten. I would not change it, happy is your Grace 
That can translate the stubbornnesae of fortune 
Into so quiet and so sweet a stile. 

Du. Sen. Come, shall we goe and kill us venison ? 
And yet it irkes me the poore dapled fooles 
Being native Burgers of this desert City, 
Should in their owne confines with forked heads 
Have their round hanches goard. 

I. Lord. Indeed my Lord 

The melancholy Jaques grieves at that. 
And in that kinde sweares you doe more usurpe 
Then doth your brother that hath banish'd you* 
To day my Lord of Anutnt^ and my selfe. 
Did steale behinde him as he lay along 
Under an oake, whose andcke roote peepes out 
Upon the brooke that brawles along this wood. 
To the which place a poore sequestred Stag 
That from the Hunters aime had tane a hurt, 
Did come to languish ; and indeed my Lord 
The wretched annimall heav'd forth such groanes 
That their discharge did stretch his leatheme coat 
Almost to bursting, and the big round teares 
Cours'd one another downe his innocent nose 
In pitteous chase : and thus the hairie foote. 
Much marked of the melancholie Jaques^ 
Stood on th'extremest verge of the swift brooke^ 
Augmenting it with teares. 

Du.Sen. But what said t/o^iitf/^ 

Did he not moralize this spectacle ? 

I. Lord. O yes, into a thousand nmilies. 
First, for his weepbg into the needlesse streame : 
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Poore Deere quoth he, thou mak'st a teatament 

As worldlings doe, giving thy sum of more 

To that which had too much : then being there alone. 

Left and abandoned of his velvet friend ; 

'Tis right quoth he, thus miserie doth part 

The Fluxe of companie : anon a carelesse Heard 

Full of the pasture, jumps along by him 

And never staies to greet him : I quoth Jaquet^ 

Sweepe on you £it and greazie Citizens, 

'Tis just the fashion ; wherefore doe you looke 

Upon that poore and broken bankrupt there ? 

Thus most invedHvely he pierceth through 

The body of Countrie, Cttie, Court, 

Yea, and of this our life, swearing that we 

Are meere usurpers, tyrants, and whata worse 

To fright the Annimals, and to kill them up 

In their assign'd and native dwelling place. 

D, Sen. And did you leave him in this contemplation ? 

2. LorJ, We did my Lord, weeping and commenting 
Upon the sobbing Deere* 

Du Seru Show me the place, 

I love to cope him in these sullen fits. 
For then he's full of matter. 

1. Lor. He bring you to him strait. Exeunt* 



Scena Secunda. 



Enter Duke^ with Lords. 

Duk. Can it be possible that no man saw them ? 
It cannot be, some villaines of my Court 
Are of consent and sufierance in this. 

I. Lo. I cannot heare of any that did see her, 
The Ladies her attendants of her chamber 
Saw her a bed, and in the morning early. 
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TVsT sooBid the bed flotRanrd of tliea' 

l« Ijtr» mj Ixmly tlht luyuHii Clova, n wiMm 9 OBp 
Yov Gnoe wm vont to bn^ is abo iniiOT^ 
MniftnM tnc liniiceMC Ocnocwomo 
voofeiict tbat wbc wtcnoy on^MunL 
Your dan^^ster and her Coieo such r o i mnrnd 
The poitf and gnoet of the Wianler 
That did but bteiy feOe the iTiiowie Charieg^ 
And tbe b efec r et where efcr thejaie gone 
Tiiat youth If taraj 10 their oonpame. 

Dui. Send to hk brother, fetch that gaDaat hitfaer. 
If he be abteot, briog hk Brother to me, 
lie make htm fiiide him : do this todaiiily ; 
And let not tearch aod inqoiatiOD qoadk. 
To briog agaioe these fboliih n ina w ai e t , Exewmt, 

Scena Tertia. 

Enter Orlando and Adam. 

Orl. Who'f there \ 

Ad, What my yong Matter, oh my gentle mMter, 
Oh my fweet maiter, O you memorie 
Of old Sir Rowland I why, what make yon here? 
Why are you vertuoua \ Why do people lore you \ 
And wherefore are you gentle, strong, and valiant ? 
Why would you be so fond to over come 
The bonnie priser of the humorous Duke ? 
Your praise is come too swiftly home before you« 
Know you not Master, to seeme kinde of men. 
Their graces serve them but as enemies, 
No more doe yours : your vertues gentle Master 
Are san Aified and holy traitors to you : 
Oh what a world is this, when what is comely 
Envenoms him that beares it ? 
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Nor did not with unbashfiill forehead woe. 
The iiieanes of weaknesse and debilitie, 
Therefore my age is as a lustie winter, 
Frostie, but kindely ; let me goe with you» 
He doe the service of a yonger man 
In all your businesse and necessities. 

Orl. Oh good old man, how weU in thee appeares 
The constant service of the antique world. 
When sendee sweate for dutie, not for meede : 
Thou art not for the fashion of these times. 
Where none will sweate, but for promotion, 
And having that do choake their service up» 
Even with the having, it is not so with thee : 
But poore old man, thou prun'st a rotten tree. 
That cannot so much as a blossome yeelde. 
In lieu of all thy paines and husbandrie. 
But come thy waies, weele goe along together. 
And ere we have thy youthfull wages spent, 
Weele light upon some setled low content 

AeL Master goe on, and I will follow thee 
To the last ga^ with truth and loyaltie. 
From seaventie yeeres, till now almost fourescore 
Here lived I, but now live here no more. 
At seaventeene yeeres, many their fortunes seeke 
But at fourescore, it is too late a weeke, 
Yet fortune cannot recompence me better 
Then to die well, and not my Masters debter. Exeunt. 
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Enter RosaGne for Gammed^ CeSa for jiftena^ and Clowned alias 

Ttmcistone. 

Roi, O Jupiter^ how merry are my spirits ? 

Ck. I care not for my spirits, if my legges were not wearie. 
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Ros, I could finde in my heart to disgrace my mans apparell, 
and to cry like a woman : but I must comfort the weaker vessell, 
as doublet and hose ought to show it selfe coragious to petty-coate ; 
therefore courage, good jiFiena. 

Cei. I pray you beare with me, I cannot goe no further. 

CIo. For my part, I had rather beare with you, then heart 
you : yet I should beare no crosse if I did beare you, for I thinke 
you have no money in your purse. 

Roi. Well, this is the Forrest of Arden. 

Clo. I, now am I in Ardm^ the more foole I, when I was at 
home I was in a better place, but Travellers must be content 

Enter Cortn and SUviui. 

Ros. I, be so good Toucbitone: Look you, who comes here, a 
yong man and an old in solemne talke. 

Cor. That is the way to make her scome you still. 

Sii, Oh Corin^ that thou knew'st how I do love her. 

Cor. I partly guesse : for I have lov'd ere now. 

S'd. No Corin^ being old, thou canst not guesse, , 

Though in thy youth thou wast as true a lover 
As ever sigh'd upon a midnight pillow : 
But if thy love were ever like to mine. 
As sure I thinke did never man love so : 
How many adtions most ridiculous. 
Hast thou beene drawne to by thy fantasie ? 

Cor. Into a thousand that I have forgotten. 

Sii. Oh thou didst then never love so hardly. 
If thou remembrest not the slightest folly. 
That ever love did make thee run into. 
Thou hast not lov'd. 
Or if thou hast not sat as I doe now, 
Wearing thy hearer in thy Mistris praise. 
Thou hast not lov'd. 
Or if thou hast not broke from companie. 
Abruptly as my passion now makes Rie, 
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mhot^ mQ0L won tOfwdm 

O Fkk, Phdt, ndt. 




a*. Aadlmme: I lOKabcr win I «» k km^ I 

i^ t0 /jMT AiM^ Md I fOBember dK kiMiac of her 
wBt Covu oB^ thflt her prettie cho|it hjodi had Buka ^ 
fCMfMOfr the woooig or a pfatcod iMirid oi her^ uimb 
toohr two codi^aod pnog her them agane, aid widi 
lemi^ ware these fior my take: wee that are trne Lofers^ 
WHO Anofe capers; but as aD it mortaD in nature, so is afl natnre 
m io>f€f nortaU in foUy. 

Jbv« Thoo spcak'st wiser then tfaon an ware oC 

Cbu Nay, I shall oere be ware of onne owne wit, tiD I breake 
ivjr ffcios ;^iuiist it. 

Roi, Jcvep Jovff this Shepher d s pasMon, 
Ismoch upon my fiuhion. 

Clo» And mine, but it gniwes something stale with 

Cfl. I pray yon, one of yon qoestioo yon'd man. 
If he for gold will give ns any foode, 
I fiunt almost to death. 

Clo, Holla ; yoo Clowne. 

Rm. Peace foole, he's not thy kinsman. 

Cor. Whocals? 

Ch» Your betten Sir. 

Cor. Else are they very wretched. 

Roi. Peace I say ; good eren to your firiend. 

Cor, And to you gende Sir, and to you alL 

Roi. I prethee Shepheard, if that loTe or gold 
Can in this desert place buy entertainment. 
Bring us where we may rest our selves, and ked : 
Here's a yong maid with travaile much oppressed* 
And faints for succour. 

Cor. Faire Sir, I pittie her* 
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And wish for her sake more then for mine owne. 

My fortunes were more able to leleere her : 

But I am shepheard to another man. 

And do not sheere the Fleeces that I gnux : 

My master it of churlish disposition. 

And little wreakes to finde the way to heaven 

By doing deeds of hospitalitie. 

Besides his Coate, his Flockes, and bounds of feede 

Are now on sale, and at our sheep-coa^ now 

By reason of his absence there is nothing 

That you will feed on : but what is, come see. 

And in my yoice most welcome shall you be. 

Roi, What is he that shall buy his flocke and pastures ? 

Cor. That yong Swaine that you saw heere but erewhile. 
That little cares for buying any thing. 

Ros. I pray thee, if it stand with honestie, 
Buy thou the Cottage, pasture, and the flocke. 
And thou shalt have to pay for it of us. 

CeL And we will mend thy wages : 
I like this place, and willingly could 
Waste my time in it 

Cor. Assuredly the thing is to be sold : 
Go with me, if you like upon report. 
The soile, the profit, and this kinde of life, 
I will your very faithfull Feeder be. 
And buy it with your Gold right sodainly. Exeunt. 

Scena ^inta. 



Enter^ Amyms^ Jaques^ is^ oiberu 

Song. 

Under the greene wood tree^ 
wio bvci to lye witi wue. 
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And tume Ins merrie Note^ 

unto the sweet Birds tbrote : 
Come hither^ come hither ^ come hither : 

Heere shall he see no eneme^ 
But Winter and rough Weather. 

Jaq, More, more, I pre'thee more. 

Amy. It will make you melancholly Monsieur Jaques, 

Jaq. I thanke it : More, I prethee more, 
I can sucke melancholly out of a song. 
As a Weazel suckes egges : More, I pre'thee more. 

An^. My voice is ragged. I know I cannot please you. 

Jaq. I do not desire you to please me, 
I do desire you to sing : 
Come, more, another stanzo : Cal you'em stanzo's ? 

Amy. What you wil Monsieur Jaques. 

Jaq. Nay, I care not for their names, they owe mee nothing. 
Wil you sing ? 

Amy. More at your request, then to please my selfe. 

Jaq. Well then, if ever I thanke any man. He thanke you : but 
that they cal complement is like th'encounter of two dog-Apes. 
And when a man thankes me hartily, me thinkes I have given him 
a penie, and he renders me the beggerly thankes. Come sing ; 
and you that wil not hold your tongues. 

Amy. Wei, He end the song. Sirs, cover the while, the 
Duke wil drinke under this tree; he hath bin al this day to 
looke you. 

Jaq. And I have bin all this day to avoid him. 
He is too disputeable for my companie : 
I thinke of as many matters as he, but I give 
Heaven thankes, and make no boast of them. 
Come, warble, come. 

Song. Altogether heere. 

Who doth ambition shunne^ 
and loves to Sve Pth Sunne : 
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Seeking the food he eates^ 

andpUaid with tvhat he gets : 

Come hither f come hither^ come hither 9 
Heere shaU he see^ isfc. 

Jaq, He give you a verse to this note, 
That I made yesterday in despight of my Invention. 
^my. And He sing it. 
Amy. Thus it goes. 

If it do come to fnuse^ that any man tume Aue : 

Leaving hit wealth and eare^ 

A ttubhome tviil to please^ 

Ducdame, ducdame^ ducdame: 

Heere shall he see^ grossefooles as he^ 

And if he tv'dl come to me. 

Amy, What's that Ducdame ? 

Jaq, 'Tis a Greeke invocation to call fools into a circle. He 
go sleepe if I can : if I cannot, He raile against all the first borne 
of Egypt, 

Amy. And He go seeke the Duke, 
His banket is prepared. Exeunt, 

Sana Sexta, 

Enter Orlando^ (5* Adam. 

Adam. Deere Master, I can go no further : 

I die for food. Heere lie I downe, 

And measure out my grave. Farwel kinde master. 

Orl, Why how now Adam ? No greater heart in thee : 
Live a little, comfort a litde, cheere thy selfe a little. 
If this uncouth Forrest yeeld any thing savage, 

1 wil either be food for it, or bring it for foode to thee. 
Thy conceite is neerer death, then thy powers. 

For my sake be comfortable, hold death a while 
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At the armes end : I wil heere be with thee preaently, 

And if I bring thee not something to eate» 

I wil give thee leave to die : but if thou diest 

Before I come, thou art a mocker of my labor. 

Wei said, thou look'st cheerely, 

And He be with thee quickly : yet thou liest 

In the bleake aire. Come, I wil beare thee 

To some shelter, and thou shalt not die 

For lacke of a dinner. 

If there Hve any thing in this Desert. 

Cheerely good Adanu ExeunU 

Scena Septima. 

Enter Duke Sen. is* Lord^ like Out'lawu. 

Du Sen* I thinke he be transformed into a beast,. 
For I can no where finde him, like a man. 

I. Lord, My Lord, he is but even now gone hence, 
Heere was he merry, hearing of a Song. 

Du Sen, If he compact of jarres, grow Musicall, 
We shall have shortly discord in the Spheares : 
Go seeke him, tell him I would speake with him. 

Enter Jaquei, 

I. Lord, He saves my labor by his owne approach. 

Du, Sen, Why how now Monsieur, what a life is thia 
That your poore friends must woe your companie. 
What, you looke merrily. 

Jaq. A Foole, a Ibole : I met a fook i'th Forrest, 
A motley Foole (a miserable worid :) 
As I do live by foode, I met a foole» 
Who laid him downe, and bask'd him in the SuOt 
And rail'd on Lady Fortune m good termes. 
In good set termeti aad yet a motley foole. 
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Good morrow foole (quoth I :) no Sir, quoth he, 

Call me not foole, till heaTen hath sent me fortune, 

And then he drew a diall from his poake, 

And looking on it, with lacke-lustre eye, 

Sayes, very wisely, it is ten a clocke : 

Thus we may see (quoth he) how the world wagges : 

Tis but an houre agoe, since it was nine. 

And after one houre more, 'twill be eleven. 

And so from houre to houre, we ripe, and ripe. 

And then from houre to houre, we rot, and rot. 

And thereby hangs a tale. When I did heare 

The motley Foole, thus morall on the time. 

My Lungs began to crow like Chanticleere, 

That Fooles should be so deepe contemplatire : 

And I did laugh, sans intermission 

An houre by his diall. Oh noble fbole, 

A worthy fbole : Motley's the onely weare. 

Du. Sen, What foole is this ? 

Jaq. O worthie Foole : One that hath bm a Courtier 
And sayes, if Ladies be but yong, and faire, 
They have the gift to know it : and in his bndne, 
Which is as drie as the remainder bisket 
After a voyage : He hath strange places cram'd 
With observation, the which he vents 
In mangled formes. O that I were a foole, 
I am ambitious for a motley coat. 

Du. Sen. Thou shalt have one. 

Jaq, It is my onely suite. 

Provided that you weed your better judgements 
Of all opinion that growes ranke in them. 
That I am wise. I must have liberty 
Withall, as large a Charter as the winde, 
To blow on whom I please, for so fooles have : 
And they that are most gauled with my folly. 
They most must laugh : And why sir must they so ? 
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The why is plaine, as way to Parish Church : 

Hee, that a Foole doth very wisely hit. 

Doth very foolishly, although he smart 

Seeme senselesse of the bob. If not. 

The Wise-mans folly is anathomiz'd 

Even by the squandring glances of the fbole* 

Invest me in my motley : Give me leave 

To speake my minde, and I will through and through 

Cleanse the foule bodie of th'infeded worlds 

If they will patiently receive my medicine, 

Du. Sen, Fie on thee, I can tell what thou wouldst do. 

Jaq, What, for a Counter, would I do, but good ? 

Du, Sen, Most mischeevous foule sm, in chiding sin : 
For thou thy selfe hast been a Libertine, 
As sensuall as the brutish sting it selfe. 
And all th'imbossed sores, and headed evils. 
That thou with license of free foot hast caught, 
Would'st thou disgorge into the generall world. 

Jaq, Why who cries out on pride. 
That can therein taxe any private party : 
Doth it not flow as hugely as the Sea, 
Till that the wearie verie meanes do ebbe. 
What woman in the Citie do I name. 
When that I say the City woman beares 
The cost of Princes on unworthy shoulders ? 
Who can come in, and say that I meane her, 
When such a one as shee, such is her neighbor ? 
Or what is he of basest function. 
That sayes his braverie is not on my cost, 
Thinking that I meane him, but therein suites 
His folly to the mettle of my speech. 
There then, how then, what then, let me see wherein 
My tongue hath wrong'd him : if it do him right. 
Then he hath wrong'd himselfe ; if he be free, 
Why then my taxing like a wild-gooae flies 
Unclaimed of any man. But who come here ? 
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Enier Or/ando. 

Ori, Forbeare, and eate no more. 

Jag, Why I have eate none yet. 

Ori, Nor shalt not, till necessity be serv'cL 

Jaq, Of what kinde should this Cocke come of? 

Dtt, Sen, Art thou thus bolden'd man by thy distres ? 
Or else a rude despiser of good manners, 
That in civility thou seem'st so emptie ? 

Ori, You touch'd my veine at first, the thorny point 
Of bare distresse, hath tane from me the shew 
Of smooth civility : yet am I in-land bred, 
And know some nourture : But forbeare, I say, 
He dies that touches any of this fruite. 
Till I, and my a^res are answered. 

Jaq, And you will not be answer'd with reason, 
I must dye. 

Du. Sen, What would you have ? 
Your gentlenesse shall force, more then your force 
Move us to gentlenesse. 

Ori, I almost die for food, and let me have it. 

Du. Sen, Sit downe and feed, & welcom to our table. 

Ori, Speake you so gendy ? Pardon me I pray you, 
I thought that all things had bin savage heere, 
And therefore put I on the countenance 
Of Sterne conmiand'ment. But what ere you are 
That in this desert inaccessible. 
Under the shade of melancholly boughes, 
Loose, and negled the creeping houres of time : 
If ever you have lookM on better dayes : 
If ever beene where bels have knoll'd to Church : 
If ever sate at any good mans feast : 
If ever fix)m your eye-lids wip'd a teare. 
And know what 'tis to pittie, and be pittied 
Let gentlenesse my strong enforcement be. 
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In the which hope, I blush, and hide my SwonL 

Du, Sen, True is it, that we have seene better dajres, 
And have with holy bell bin knowld to Church, 
And sat at good mens feasts, and wip'd our eies 
Of drops, that sacred pity hath engendred : 
And therefore sit you downe in gentlenesse, 
And take upon command, what helpe we have 
That to your wanting may be ministred. 

Orl. Then but forbeare your food a little while : 
Whiles (like a Doe) I go to finde my Fawne, 
And give it food. There is an old poore man. 
Who after me, hath many a weary steppe 
Limpt in pure love : till he be first sufficed, 
Opprest with two weake evils, age, and hunger, 
I will not touch a bit. 

Duie Sen* Go finde him out, 

And we will nothing waste till you retume. 

OrL I thanke ye, and be blest for your good comfort. 

Du. Sen, Thou seest, we are not all alone unhappie : 
This wide and universall Theater 
Presents more wofuU Pageants then the Sceane 
Wherein we play in. 

Ja. All the world's a stage. 

And all the men and women, meerely Plajrers ; 
They have their Exits and their Entrances, 
And one man in his time playes many parts. 
His AAs being seven ages. At first the Infant, 
Mewling, and puking in the Nurses armes : 
Then, the whining Schoole-boy with his Satchell 
And shining morning face, creeping like snaile 
Unwillingly to schoole. And then the Lover, 
Sighing like Furnace, with a wofull ballad 
Made to his Mistresse eye-brow. Then, a Soldier, 
Full of strange oaths, and bearded like the Pard, 
Jelous in honor, sodaine, and quicke in quarrell. 



Ute 
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Seeking the bubble Reputation 
Even in the Canons mouth : And then, the Jufdce, 
In iaire round belly, with good Oqwn lin'd. 
With eyes severe, and beard of fbrmall cut. 
Full of wise sawes, and modeme instances, 
And so he playes his part. The sixt age shifts 
Into the leane and slipper'd Pantaloone, 
With spedtacles on nose, and pouch on side, 
His youthfull hose well sav'd, a world too wide. 
For his shrunke shanke, and his bigge manly voice. 
Turning againe toward childish trebble pipes, 
And whistles in his sound. Last Scene of all. 
That ends this strange eventfiill historie. 
Is second childishnesse, and meere oblivion. 
Sans teeth, sans eyes, sans taste, sans every thing. 

Enter Orlando with A Jam, 

Du. Sen, Welcome: set downe your venerable burthen, and 
let him feede. 

M, I thanke you most for him. 

jid. So had you neede» 

I scarce can speake to thanke you for my selfe. 

Du. Sen. Welcome, M too : I wil not trouUe you» 
As yet to question you about your fortunes : 
Give us some Musicke, and good Cozen, sing. 

Song. 

BI0W9 UoWf thou winter fulnde^ 
Tbou art not so unkinde^ as mans ingratitu^ 
Thy tooti is noi so ieene, because thou art not seene^ 

although thy hreath he rude. 
Heigh hof sing heigh hof unto the greene holly ^ 
Most friendship^ isfayning ; most Loving^ meere folly : 

The heigh hoy the holly ^ 

This IJfe is mostjoUy. 

11. K 
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Frtme^fraze^ thou litter side thai dost mft hijghi so mgb 

as bentfiits forgot : 
Though thou the waters warpe^ thy sta^ is mot so sharpe^ 

as frond rememhred not* 
Heigh hof singf &*c* 

Duke Seru If that you were the good Sir Rowlands son. 
As you have whisper'd ^thfiilly you were. 
And as mine eye doth his effigies witnesse. 
Most truly limn'd, and living in your face. 
Be truly welcome hither : I am the Duke 
That lov'd your Father, the residue of your fortune. 
Go to my Cave, and tell mee. Good old man, 
Thou art right welcome, as thy masters is : 
Support him by the arme : give me your hand. 
And let me all your fortunes understand. Exeunt. 

ASlus Tertius. Scena Prima. 

Enter Duke^ Lords^ ist Otvoer, 

Du. Not see him since ? Sir, sir, that cannot be : 
But were I not the better part made mercie, 
I should not seeke an absent argument 
Of my revenge, thou present : but looke to it, 
Finde out thy brother wheresoere he is, 
Seeke him with Candle : bring him dead, or living 
Within this twelvemonth, or tume thou no more 
To seeke a living in our Territorie. 
Thy Lands and all thmgs that thou dost call thine. 
Worth seizure, do we seize into our hands, 
Till thou canst quit thee by thy brothers mouth, 
Of what we thinke against thee. 

OL Oh that your Highnesse knew my heart in this : 
I never lov'd my brother in my life. 

Duke. More viUaine thou. Weil push him out of dores 
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Clo, Such a one is a natorall Philotopher. 
Was't ever io Court, Shqiheard ? 

Cor. No tnily. 

Ch. Then thou art damn'd 

Car. Nay, I hope. 

Clo. Tndy thou art damn'dy like an ill roaated Egge, all od 
one side. 

Cor. For not being at Court? your reason. 

Ch. Why, if thou never was't at Court, thou never nw'st 
good manners : if thou never saw'st good maners, then diy 
manners must be wicked, and wickednes is wx^ and smne it 
damnation : Thou art m a parious state shepheanL 

Cor. Not a whit Toucbttone^ those that are good manen at 
the Court, are as ridiculous in the Countrey, as the behaviour of 
the Countrie is most mockeable at the Court. You told me, yoo 
salute not at the Court, but you kisse your hands ; that couite«e 
would be uncleanlie if Courtiers were shepheards. 

Clo. Instance, briefly : come, instance. 

Cor. Why we are still handling our Ewes, and their Fels yon 
know are greasie. 

Clo. Why do not your Courtiers hands sweate ? and is not the 
grease of a Mutton, as wholesome as the sweat of a man ? 
Shallow, shallow : A better instance I say : Come. 

Cor, Besides, our hands are hard. 

Clo. Your lips wil feele them the sooner. Shallow agen : a 
more sounder instance, come. 

Cor. And they are often tarr'd over, with the surgery of our 
sheepe: and would you have us kisse Tarre? The CourtieFi 
hands are perfum'd with Civet. 

Ch. Most shallow man : Thou wormes meate in resped of a 
good peece of flesh indeed: leame of the wise and perpend: 
Civet is of a baser birth then Tarre, the verie uncleanly fluxe of a 
Cat. Mend the instance Shepheard. 

Cor. You have too Courdy a wit, for me, Ik rest. 

Clo. Wilt thou rest damnM ? God hdpe thee shallow man : 
God make indsbn in thee, thou art raw. 
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Cor, Sir, I am a true Labourer, I eame that I eate: get that 
I weare ; owe no man hate, envie no mana happmesse : glad of 
other mens good content with my hanne : and the greatest of my 
pride, is to see my Ewes graze, & my Lambes sucke. 

Clo. That is another simple smne in you, to bring the Ewes 
and the Rammes together, and to oftr to get your living, by the 
copulation of Cattle, to be bawd to a Belweather, and to beuay a 
shee-Lambe of a twelvemonth to a crooked-pated olde Cuckoldly 
Ranmie, out of all reasonable match. If thou bee'st not damn'd 
for this, the divell himselfe will have no shepherds, I cannot see 
else how thou shouldst scape. 

Car. Heere comes yong Mr Gammed^ my new ^Gstrisses 
Brother. 

Enter RoiaRnd. 

R(u, From the east to noutenu Inde^ 

no jewel u hte RosoBnde^ 
Hhr worth hang numnted on the winde^ 

throng all the world hearee RoioEnde. 
AU the fiSures ftnrest Lmde^ 

are hut hhcke to RotaBnde : 
Let no face tee kept m nmd, 

hit the /aire qfRotaSnde* 

Cb. He rime you so, eight yeaiies together; dinners, and 
suppers, and sleeping hours excepted : it is the right Butter-womans 
ranke to Market, 

Roi» Out Foole. 

Cbm For a taste. 

If a Hart doe lacie a Himdep 

Let Van seeis ont RoioBnde : 
1/ the Cat wis after hinde^ 

so be sure wtO RotaSndet 
UTmtred ganmnte nuut he Snde^ 

eo mutt slender RoeaSnde : 
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Ti^y that reap must sheaf e and Imde^ 

then to cart with RosaRnde, 
Sweetest nut^ hath sofvrest rindef 

such a nut is RosaSnde. 
He thai sweetest rose wtUJinde^ 

mustjinde Loves pricke^ iy RosaBnde. 

This is the verie false gallop of Verses, why doe you infe6l your 
selfe with them ? 

Ros. Peace you dull foole, I found them on a tree. 

Clo* Truely the tree yeelds bad fruite. 

Ros. He graffe it with you, and then I shall grafie it with a 
Medler : then it will be the earliest fruit i'th country : for you'l 
be rotten ere you bee halfe ripe, and that's the right vertue of the 
Medler. 

CIo. You have said : but whether wisely or no, let the Forrest 
judge. 

Enter CeOa with a writing. 

Ros, Peace, here comes my sister reading, stand aside. 

Cei. IVhy should this Desert bee, 

for it is unpeopled? Noe: 
Tonges He hang on everie tree, 

that shall civill sayings shoe. 
Some, how brief e the Life of man 

runs his erring pilgrimage. 
That the stretching of a span, 

buckles in his summe of age. 
Some of violated vowes, 

twixt the soules of friend, and friend: 
But upon the fairest bowes, 

or ai everie sentence end's 
Wm I Rosa&ida write, 

teaching all that reade, to know 
The quintessence of everie sprite, 

heaven wgtdd in Bttk show. 
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Therefore heaven Nature charg^d^ 

thai one bodle should befWd 
With all Graces wide enlar^d^ 

nature presently iSstill'd 
Helens eheeke^ hut not his hearty 

Cleopatra's Mt^estie: 
Attalanta's better part^ 

sad Lucrecia's Modestie» 
Thus Rosalinde of manie parts ^ 

hy Heavenly Synode was devis^df 
Of manie faces f eyes^ and hearts^ 

to have the touches decreet prised. 
Heaven would that shee these gifts should have^ 

and I to five and die her slave, 

Ros. O most gentle Jupiter, what tedious homilie of Love have 
you wearied your parishioners withall, and never cri'de, have 
patience good people. 

Cel. How now backe friends: Shepheard, go off a little: go 
with him sirrah. 

Clo. Come Shepheard, let us make an honorable retreit, though 
not with bagge and baggage, yet with scrip and scrippage. Exit, 

Cel, Didst thou heare these verses ? * 

Ros, O yesy I heard them all, and more too, for some of them 
had in them more feete then the Verses would beare. 

Col. That's no matter : the feet might beare the verses. 

Ros, I, but the feet were lame, and could not beare themselves 
without the verse, and therefore stood lamely in the verse. 

Cel, But didst thou heare without wondering, how thy name 
should be hang'd and carved upon these trees ? 

Ros, I was seven of the nine daies out of the wonder, before 
you came : for looke heere what I found on a Palme tree ; I was 
never so berim'd since Pythagoras time that I was an Irish Rat, 
which I can hardly remember. 

Cel, Tro you, who hath done this ? 
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i^of. Is it a man ? 

CWl And a chaine that yon once wore aboat his neck : chan^ 
you colour? 

Roi. I pre^hee who i 

CeL O Lord, Lord, it is a hard matter for friends to meete; 
but Mountaines may bee remoof'd with Earthquakes^ and so 
encounter. 

Ros, Nay, but who is it ? 

CeL Is it possible I 

Roi, Nay, I pre'thee now, with most petidonaiy vehemence, 
tell me who it is. 

Cd. O wonderfully wonderfoll, and most wonderfiill wonderfully 
and yet ^gaine wonderfuU, and after that out of all hooping. 

Roi. Good my compkdtion, dost thou think though I am 
caparisoned like a man, I have a doublet and hose in my dis- 
position ? One inch of delay noore, is a South-sea of discoverie. 
I pre'thee tell me, who is it quickely, and speake i^iaoe : I would 
thou couldst stammer, that thou mightst powre thb coooeal'd 
man out of thy mouth, as Wine comes out of a narrow-mouth'd 
bottle : either too much at once, or none at all. I pre'thee take 
the Corke out of thy mouth, that I may drinke thy tydinga. 

CeL So you may put a man in your belly. 

Roe. Is he of Gods making ? What manner of man ? Is his 
head worth a hat ? Or his chin worth a beard ? 

CeL Nay, he hath but a little beard. 

Ros. Why God will send more, if the man will bee thankfiill: 
let me stay the growth of his beard, if thou delay roe not the 
knowledge of his chin* 

Cd* it is yong (Mandof that tript vsf the Wrutlers heeles^ and 
your heart, both m an instant. 

Rm. Nay, but the divell take mocking : speake sadde brow, 
and true maid* 

Cd. I'fatth (Coz) tis he. 

Roi. Orlando f 

CeL Orkndo. 
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OrL And to had I: but jfct for ^diioo nke 
I thaikf joa too, tor your l oc iftip. 

Jaq. God buj jou, lec't meet at fitde « ve ca. 

OrL I do dnire w€ m^ \x better Mnogen. 

^o^. I pny jfoa marre no more trees with Wntiiig XAffC'-^angi 
ID their barket. 

OrL I pray yoa marre no moe of my vcrKt with reaKfing tliem 
iU-^ooredly. 

Jaq. Rasalmdt it your lores name ? 

OrL Yes, Just 

Jaq. I do not like her name. 

Ori. There was no thought of pleasing yoa when die was 
christen'd. 

Jaq, What stature is she of? 

Ori, Jnst as high as my heart. 

Jaq, YoQ are f ol of prety answers : have yoa not fain acquatoted 
with goldsmiths wires, & cond the moot of rings. 

0/7. Not so : bat I answer yoa right painted doath, from 
whence yoa hare studied your questions. 

Jaq, You hare a mmUe wit ; I thinke twas made oifjfttalgmU^i 
heeles. Will you sitte downe with me, and wee two^ will nile 
against our Mistris the world, and all our miserie. 

Orl. I wil chide no breather in the woHd but my selfe against 
whom I know most ^ults. 

Jaq, The worst fault you have, is to be in lore. 

OrL 'TIS a fault I will not change, for your best veitue : I am 
wearie of you. 

Jaq, By my troth, I was seeking for a Foole, when I found yoo. 

OrL He is drown'd in the brooke, looke but in, and yoa shall 
see him. 

Jaq, There I shal see mine owne figure. 

OrL Which I take to be either a foole, or a Cipher. 

Jaq, He tarrie no longer with you, farewell good signior Love. 

OrL I am glad of your departure: Adieu good Monsieur 
Melancholly. 
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OrL Are you native of this place I 

lUs, Am the Cooie that yoa tee dwdl wlvse 

OrA Your accent if iomethiiig finer, then yon conld 
in io remored a dwelliog* 

IUt0 I hftfe bb told ioof many: but indeed, an olde 
UocUe of mine taught me to tpeake, who was in 
inland man, one that knew Cowtibip too well: Ibr there he fid in 
lore* I hare heard him read many Ledon agaimt it, aad I 
thanke God, I am not a Woman to be tooch'd with ao wmtj 
giddie o&ncet aa hce hath generally tax'd their whole aex wiiiiaL 

OrL Can you remember any of the princ^iall erila, that he lad 
to the charge of women? 

Roi0 There were none principal, they were ad like one 
mother, aa halfe pence are, ererie one fiuih aeeming monatrom^ t3 
hif fellow*fiuilt came to match it 

OrL I prethee recount fome of them* 

Roi» No : I wil not cait away my phyack, hot on thoae that 
are ficke. There ie a man haunts die Forrest, that nbnaes om 
yong plants with canring Rosabuk on their barkes ; hang^ Oadea 
upon Hauthomes, and Elegies on brambles; all ( fo raoo lh ) 
deifying the name of RosaRndi. If I could meet that Faneie- 
monger, I would give him some good counsel, for he seemea to 
have the Quotidian of Love upon him* 

OrL I am he that is so Lore-shak'd, I pray yon td me yov 
remedie. 

Ros. There is none of my Unckles markes upon yon: he 
Uught me how to know a man in love : in which cage of mahea^ 
I am sure you art not prisoner* 

Orl. What were his mariies ; 

Rat. A leane cheeke, which you have not : a Uew eie and 
sunken, which you have not: an unquestionable spirit, which 
you have not: a beard negleAcd, which you have not: (but 
I pardon you for that, for simply your having in beard, ta a 
yonger brothers revennew) then your hose should be ungarter'd, 
your bonnet unhanded, your sleeve unbuttoned, your shoo 
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OrL I would not be cured, youth. 

Roi. I would cure you, if you would but call me RosaBnd^ 
and come everie day to my Coat, and woe me. 

Orlan. Now by the faith of my love, I will ; Tel me where it is. 

Rot. Go with me to it, and He shew it you : and by the way, 
you shal tell me, where in the Forrest you live : Wil you go ? 

OrL With all my heart, good youth. 

Roi. Nay, you must call mee RotaTrnd: Come sister, will 
you go ? Exeunt, 

Scena Terfia, 

Enter Cloivne^ Audrey^ ?5* Jaques, 

Clo. Come apace good Audrey^ I wil fetch up your Goates, 
Audrey : and how Audrey am I the man yet ? Doth my simple 
feature content you ? 

Aud, Your features. Lord warrant us : what features ? 

Clo, I am heere with thee, and thy Goats, as the most capri- 
cious Poet honest (Md was among the Gothes. 

Jaq, O knowledge ill inhabited, worse then Jove in a thatchM 
house. 

Clo, When a mans verses cannot be understood, nor a mans 
good wit seconded with the forward childe, understanding: it 
strikes a man more dead then a great reckoning in a little roome : 
truly, I would the Gods hadde made thee poeticall. 

Aud, I do not know what Poetical is : is it honest in deed 
and word : is it a true thing ? 

Clo, No trulie : for the truest poetrie is the most faintng, and 
Lovers are given to Poetrie : and what they sweare in Poetrie, 
may be said as Lovers, they do feigne. 

Aud. Db you wish then that the Gods had made me 
Poeticall? 

Clow. I do truly : for thou swear'st to me thou art honest : 
Now if thou wert a Poet, I might have some hope thou didst feigne. 

jfud. Would you not have me honest ? 
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Clo. No truly, unlesse thou wert hard ^vour'd : for honestie 
coupled to beautie, is to have Honie a sawce to Sugar. 

Jaq, A materiall foole. 

jiud* Welly I am not faire, and therefore I pray the Gods 
make me honest 

Clo, Truly, and to cast away honestie uppon a foule slut, were 
to put good meate into an uncleane dish. 

jiud, I am not a slut, though I thanke the Goddes I am foule. 

Clo. Welly praised be the Gods, for thy foulnesse, sluttishnesse 
may come heereafter. But be it, as it may bee, I wil marrie thee : 
and to that end, I have bin with Sir ORver Mar^iexi^ the Vicar 
of the next village, who hath promis'd to meete me in this plaoe 
of the Forrest, and to couple us. 

Jaq. I would faine see this meeting. 

Aud, Wei, the Gods give us joy. 

Clo. Amen. A man may if he were of a fearfiil heart, stagger 
in this attempt : for heere wee have no Temple but the wood, no 
assembly but home-beasts. But what though ? Courage. As 
homes are odious, they are necessarie. It is said, many a man 
knowes no end of his goods; right: Many a man has good 
Homes, and knows no end of them. Well, that is the dowrie 
of his wife, 'tis none of his owne getting ; homes, even so poore 
men alone : No, no, the noblest Deere hath them as huge as the 
Rascall : Is the single man therefore blessed ? No, as a wall'd 
Towne is more worthier then a village, so is the forehead of a 
married man, more honourable then the bare brow of a Batcheller : 
and by how much defence is better then no skill, by so much is a 
home more precious then to want. 

Enter Sir Oliver MoT'texU 

Heere comes Sir OPtver : Sir OFtver MoT'text you are wel met. 
Will you dispatch us heere under this tree, or shal we go with 
you to your Chappell ? 

OL Is there none heere to give the woman ? 

Clo, I wil not take her on guift of any man. 
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01, Truly she must be given, or the marriage is not lawfulL 

Jaq. Proceed, proceede : Ue give her. 

Clo. Good even good Mr what ye cal't : how do you Sir, you 
are verie well met : goddild you for your last companie, I am verie 
glad to see you, even a toy in hand heere Sir : Nay, pray be covered. 

Jaq, Wil you be married. Motley ? 

Chf. As the Oxe hath his bow sir, the horse his curb^ and the 
Falcon her bels, so man hath his desires, and as Pigeons bill, so 
wedlocke would be nibling. 

Jaq, And wil you (being a nun of your breeding) be married 
under a bush like a begger ? Get you to church, and have a good 
Priest that can tel you what marriage is, this fellow wil but joyne 
you together, as they joyne Wainscot, then one of you wil prove 
a shrunke pannell, and like greene timber, warpe, warpe. 

C/o. I am not in the minde, but I were better to bee married 
of him then of another, for he is not like to marrie me wel : and 
not being wel married, it wil be a good excuse for me heereafter, 
to leave my wife. 

Jaq, Goe thou with mee. 
And let me counsel thee. 

Clo, Come sweete Audrey^ 
We must be married, or we must live in baudrey: 
Farewel good Mr Oliver: Not O sweet Oliver ^ O brave O&ver 
leave me not behind thee : But winde away, bee gone I say, I wil 
not to wedding with thee. 

OL 'Tis no matter ; Ne're a fiintastical knave of them all shal 
flout me out of my calling. EatamU 

Sctzna ^arta. 

Enter RoiaGnd &* CeUa. 

Roi, Never talke to me, I wil weepe. 
Cd, Do, I prethee, but ytt have the grace to consider, that 
teares do not become a man* 
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quite travers athwart the heart of his lover, as a puisny Tilter, 
that spurs his horse but on one nde, breakes his staffe like a noble 
goose ; but all's brave that youth mounts, and folly guides : who 
comes heere ? 

Enter Corin. 

Corin. Mistresse and Master, you have oft enquired 
After the Shepheard that complain 'd of love. 
Who you saw sitting by me on the Turph, 
Praising the proud disdainftdl Shepherdesse 
That was his Mistresse. 

CeL Well : and what of him ? 

Cor, If you will see a pageant truely plaid 
Betweene the pale complexion of true Love, 
And the red glowe of scome and prowd disdaine, 
Goe hence a little, and I shall condudt you 
If you will marke it. 

^ Roj. O come, let us remove. 

The sight of Lovers feedeth those in love : 
Bring us to this sight, and you shall say 
He prove a busie adlor in their play. Exeunt, 
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Enter SUvlus and Phebe, 

SiL Sweet Phehe doe not scome me, do not Piebe 
Say that you love me not, but say not so 
In bittemesse ; the common executioner 
Whose heart th'accustom'd sight of death makes hard 
Falls not the axe upon the humbled neck. 
But first begs pardon : will you sterner be 
Then he that dies and lives by Uoody drops ? 

Enter Rosalind^ CeRa^ and Conn, 

Pbe, I would not be thy executioner, 
I flyc thee, fx I would not injure thee : 
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Tbou telln me there ii murder in mioe eye, 

'Til pretty nire, and very probaUe, 

That eyes that are the fiailat, and loftett thioga, 

WIm thut their coward gates on atomyes. 

Should be called tyraots, butchera, murthenra. 

Now I doe frowne on thee with all my heart. 

And if mine eyei can wouod, now let them Itill thee : 

Now counteifeit to awound, why now fall downe, 

Or if thou canst not, oh for shame, for shame, 

Lye not, to say nune eyes are murtherera : 

Now shew the wound mine eye hath made in thee. 

Scratch thee but with a pin, and there remaines 

Some scarre of it : Leane upon a rush 

The Cicatrice and capable im[Hessure 

Thy palme some moment keepes : but now mine eyes 

Which I have darted at thee, hurt thee not, 

Nor I am sure there is no force in eyes 

That can doe hurt. 

Sil. O deere Pb^, 

If ever (as that ever may be neere) 
You meet in some fresh cheeke the power of fancie. 
Then shall you know the wounds inviRble 
That Loves keetke arrows make. 

Pbc. But till that time 

Come not thou neere me : and when that time comet, 
AffliA me with thy mockes, pitty roe not. 
As till that time I shall not pitty thee. 

Riu. And why I pray you i who might be your mother 
That you iiuult, exult, and all at once 
Orer the wretched i what though you hate no beauty 
As by my faith, I see no more in you 
Then without Candle may goe darke to bed: 
Must you be therefore prowd and pittilesse ? 
Why what meanes this i why do you looke on me ? 
I see DO more in you then in the oitlinary 
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Of Natures sale-worke ? 'ods my little life» 

I thinke she meanes to tangle my etes too : 

No faith proud Mistresse, hope not after it, 

'Tis not your inkie browesy your blacke olke haire. 

Your bugle eye-balls, nor your cheeke of creame 

That can entame my spirits to your worship : 

You foolish Shepheardy wherefore do you follow her 

Like foggy South, puffing with winde and raine» 

You are a thousand times a properer man 

Then she a woman. 'Tis such fooles as you 

That make the world full of ill-favourd children : 

'Tis not her glasse, but you that flatters her. 

And out of you she sees her selfe more proper 

Then any of her lineaments can show her : 

But Mistrisy know your selfe, downe on your knees 

And thanke heaven, festing, for a good mans love ; 

For I must tell you friendly in your eare, 

Sell when you can, you are not for all markets : 

Cry the man mercy, love him, take his offer, 

Foule is most foule, being foule to be a sco&r. 

So take her to thee Shepheard, fareyouwelL 

Phe, Sweet youth, I pray you chide a yere together, 
I had rather here you chide, then this man wooe. 

Ros. Hees falne in love with your foulnesse, & shec'll 
Fall in love with my anger. If it be so, as fast 
As she answeres thee with frowning lookes, ile sauce 
Her with bitter words : why looke you so upon me \ 

Pbe, For no ill will I beare you. 

Ros, I pray you do not fall in love with mee. 
For I am falser then vowes made in wine : 
Besides, I like you not : if you will know my house, 
'Tis at the tufft of Olives, here hard by : 
Will you goe Sister ? Shepheard ply her hard : 
Come Sister: Shepheardesse, looke on him better 
And be not proud, though all the world could see^ 
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When he that speakes them pleases those that heare : 

It is a pretty youth, not very prettie. 

But sure hee's proud, and yet his pride becomes him ; 

Hee'll make a proper man : the best thing in him 

Is his complexion : and faster then his tongue 

Did make offence, his eye did heale it up : 

He is not very tall, yet for his yeeres hee's tall : 

His leg is but so so, and yet 'tis well : 

There was a pretty rednesse in his lip, 

A little riper, and more lustie red 

Then that mixt in his cheeke : 'twas just the difference 

Betwixt the constant red, and mingled Damaske. 

There be some women Stlvlus^ had they markt him 

In parcells as I did, would have gone neere 

To fall in love with him : but for my part 

I love him not, nor hate him not : and yet. 

Have more cause to hate him then to love him« 

For what had he to doe to chide at me \ 

He said mine eyes were black, and my haire blacke, 

And now I am remembred, scom'd at me : 

I marvell why I answered not agine. 

But that's all one : omittance is no quittance : 

He write to him a very tandng Letter, 

And thou shalt beare it, wilt thou Sthius P 

Sil, Pbebe, with all my heart. 

Pbe. He write it strait : 

The matter's in my head, and in my heart, 
I will be bitter with him, and passing short ; 
Goc with me SUviuj, Exeuni. 
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you that countenaDce you are ; or I will acarce thinke you have 
swam in a Gundello. Why how now Orlando^ n^ere have you 
bin all this while i you a lover ? and you serve me such anodier 
tricke, never come in my sight more. 

Orh My faire RosaBnd^ I come withm an houre of my pro- 
mise. 

Ros. Breake an houres promise in love ? hee that will divide a 
minute into a thousand parts, and breake but a part of the thousand 
part of a minute in the af&irs of love^ it may be said of him that 
Cufid hath clapt him oth' shoulder, but He warrant him heart 
hole. 

Orl. Pardon me deere RaraBtuL 

Ros. Nay, and you be so tardie, come no more in my sight, I 
had as liefe be woo'd of a Snaile* 

Ori. OfaSnaile? 

Roi. I, of a Snaile : for though he comes slowly, hee carries 
his house on his head; a better joyndure I thinke then you 
make a woman : besides, he brings his destinie with him* 

OrL What's that? 

Rot, Why^homes : which such as yon are faine to be beholding 
to your wives for: but he comes armed in his fortune, and pre- 
vents the slander of his wife. 

Or/. Vertue is no home-maker : and my RoiabfJ is vertuons. 

Rot, And I am your RosaStuL 

Cei. It pleases him to call you so : but he hath a /toxoAu/ of a 
better leere then you. 

Roi. Come, wooe me, wooe mee : for now I am in a holy-day 
humor, and like enough to consent : What would you say to me 
now, and I were your verie, verie RotaRndf 

Orl, J would kisse before I spoke. 

Rotm Nay, you were better speake first, and when you were 
gravel'd, for lacke of matter, you might take occasion to kisse : 
verie good Orators when they are out, they will spit, and for 
lovers, lacking (God wame us) matter, the cleanliest shift is to 
kisse. 
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R<n. Are you not good! 

Orl. I hope M. 

RotaUnd. Why then, can one deiire too much of a good 
thing : Corae ntter, yon shall be the Prien, and manie lu : gire 
me your hand Orlando t What doe you eay ntter ? 

Orl. Pray thee manie ui. 

CeL I cannot aay the words. 

Rot. You mult begin, will you Orlaade. 

Cei, Goe coo : wil you OrlamJa, have to wile this RotaSadt 

Orl. I wiU. 

Rot. I, but when ? 

Orl. Why now, a* fast as she can marrie us. 

Roi. Then you must say, I take thee Roialad for wife; 

Orl. I take thee RotaSnd for wife. 

Rot, I might aske you for your CommiiaoD, 
But I doe take thee Orlando for my husband : there's a |^te goes 
before the Priest, and certainely a Womans thought runs before 
her afHons. 

Orl. So do all thoughts, they are wing'd. 

Rot. Now tell me how long you would have her, after you 
have possest her ! 

Orl. For ever, and a day. 

Rm. Say a day, without the ever: no, no Orlando, men are 
Aprill when they woe, December when they wed : Maides are 
May when they are maides, but the sky changes when they are 
wives: I will bee more jealous of thee, then a fiarbary cocke- 
pidgeon over his hen, more clamorous then a Parrat against raine, 
more new-fangled then an ape, more giddy in my desires, then a 
monkey : I will weepe for nothing, like Diana in the Fouotaine, 
& I wil do that when you are dispos'd to be merry : I will laugh 
like a Hyen, and that when thou art inclin'd to sleepe. 

Orl, But will my RotaSnd doe so ? 

Roi. By my life, she will doe as I doe. 

Orl. O but she is wise. 

Rai. Or else shee could not have the wit to doe this : the wiser. 
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Thy fathert father wore it^ 

And thy father bore tt^ 

The home^ the home^ the iuety home^ 

Is not a thing to laugh to eeome. Enemit. 

Sccena Tertia. 



Enter Rosalind and CeUa. 

Ros. How say you now» is it not past two a clock I 
And lieere much Orlando. 

Cel. I warrant you, with pure love, & troubled brain. 

Enter Sihius, 
He hath t'ane his bow and arrowes, and is gone forth 
To sleepe : looke who conies heere. 

Sil, My errand is to jrou, faire youth, 
My gentle Phehe^ did bid me give you this : 
I know not the contents, but as I guesse 
By the steme brow, and waspish adHon 
Which she did use, as she was writing of it. 
It beares an angry tenure ; pardon me, 
I am but as a guiltlesse messenger. 

Ros, Patience her selfe would startle at this letter, 
And play the swaggerer, beare this, beare all : 
Shee saies I am not faire, that I lacke manners. 
She calls me proud, and that she could not love me 
Were man as rare as Phenix : od's my will. 
Her love is not the Hare that I doe hunt. 
Why writes she so to me ? well Shepheard, well, 
This is a letter of your owne device. 

SiL No, I protest, I know not the contents, 
Phebe did write it. 

Ros, Come, come, you are a foole, 

And turned into the extremity of love. 
I saw her hand, she has a leatheme hand, 
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A freeftone coloured hand : 1 yerily did diinke 
That her old gloret were on, but twas her handf : 
She hat a hufwiret hand, bat that's do matter : 
I aay the nerer did invent thii letter. 
This it a mant inyention, and hit hand. 

SIL Sure it it hert. 

Ros, Why, tit a boysterout and a cmell ttile, 
A ttile for challengers : why, she defies me. 
Like Turke to Christian : womans gentle braine 
Could not drop forth such giant rude invention. 
Such Ethiop words, blacker in their effed 
Then in their countenance : will you heare the letter ? 

SU» So pleate you, for I never heard it yet : 
Yet heard too much of Phehet cruelde. 

Rot. She PheUi me : marke how the tyrant writes. 

Reads. Art thou god^ to Shepherd turr^df 
That a maident heart hath burrCd, 
Can a woman raile thus ? 

S'd, Call you this railing ? 

Ros. Read. IVhy^ thy godhead Imd a part^ 
War^tt thou with a womans heart ? 
Did you ever heare such railing ? 
Whiles the eye of man did wooe mr, 
That could do no vengeance to me. 
Meaning me a beast. 
If the scome of your bright eine 
Have power to raise such love in nane^ 
Alache^ in fitr, what strange effe3 
Would they worke In milde aspeS ? 
Whiles you chid me^ I did love^ 
Hotv then wight your praters move ? 
He that brings this love to thee^ 
Little hnowes this Love in me: 
And by him scale up thy minde^ 
Whether thai thy youth and kbuU 
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mU thefalthfuU offer take 
Ofme^ and oB that J can make^ 
Or else by htm my love denie^ 
jind then lie etudse how to die. 

Sil. Call you this chiding ? 

CeL Alas poore ShephearcL 

Roi. Doe you pitty him? No, he deserves no pitty: wilt 
thou love such a woman ? what to make thee an instrument, and 
play false straines upon thee ? not to be endur'd. Well, goe your 
way to her ; (for I see Love hath made thee a tame snake) and 
say this to her ; That if she love me, I charge her to love thee : 
if she will not, I will never have her, unlesse thou intreat for her : 
if you bee a true lover hence, and not a word ; for here comes 
more company. Exit Sil. 

Enter ORver, 

OBv, Good morrow, faire ones : pray you, (if you know) 
Where in the Purlews of this Forrest, stands 
A sheep-coat, fenc'd about with Olive-trees. 

Cel. West of this place, down in the neighbor bottom 
The ranke of Oziers, by the murmuring streame 
Left on your right hand, brings you to the place : 
But at this howre, the house doth keepe it aelfe. 
There's none within. 

OS, If that an eye may profit by a tougue, 
Then should I know you by description. 
Such garments, and such yeeres : the boy is faire. 
Of femall favour, and bestowes himselfe 
Like a ripe sister : best the woman low 
And browner then her brother : are not you 
The owner of the house I did enquire for ? 

Cel. It is no boast, being ask'd, to say we are. 

OB. Orlando doth commend him to you both. 
And to that youth hee calls his RosaTmd^ 
He sends this bloudy napkin ; are you he I 
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Rot. I am : what mutt w« underttaod bj thii i 
OB. Some of my ihame, if you will know of me 
What man I am, and how, and why, and where 
Thit handkercber wai (tain'd. 

Cd. I pray yoa tell k. 

OB. When la«t the yong Orlando parted irom yout 
He left a promue to returoe againe 
Within an houre, and padiig through the Forrat, 
Chewing the food of (wect and bitter hade, 
XiOe what beJell : he threw hit eye ande> 
And marie what objed did pretent U telfe 
Under an old Oake, whote bowl were inoas'd with Sge 
And high vof, bald with drie antiquitie : 
A wretched ragged man, ore-growne with baire 
Lay tleeping oa hJa hack ; about hii necke 
A greene and guilded make had wreath'd it aelfe, 
Who with her head, nimUe b threat! appraach'd 
The opening of hia mouth : but «odainly 
Senng Orlaiuk, it unlink'd it selfe, 
And with indcDted glides, did altji away 
Into a bush, under which bu«he« shade 
A Lyonneue, with udden all drawoe drie. 
Lay cowching head on grooDd, with catlike watch 
When that the aleeping man ehould ttirre ; for 'tit 
The royall disposition of that beast 
To prey on nothing, that doth seeme as dead ; 
This scene, Orlando did approach the man, 
And found it was his brother, his elder brother. 

CtL O I have heard him speake of that same brother. 
And he did render him the most unnatnrall 
That liv'd mongst men. 

0&. And well he might to doe. 

For well I know be was unnatnrall. 

Rat, But to Orlando: did he leave him there 
Food to the nick'd and hungry Lyonneue f 
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0B» Looke, he recovere. 

Rai. I would I were at home. 

Cei. Wee'U lefKi yoa thkher : 

I pray you will you take him by the armew 

Oii, Be of good cheeie youth : yoa a man ? 
You lacke a mans heart. 

Roi. I doe 80, I confesse it : 
Ah, sina, a body would thinke this was well counterfeited. I 
pray you tell your brother. how well I counterfeited : heigh-ho. 

OS. This was not counterfeit, there is too great testimony in 
your complexion, that it was a passion of eamesL 

Rm, Counterfeit, I assure you. 

Oii, Well then, take a good heart, and counterfeit to be a man. 

Roi, So I doe, but yfaith, I should have beene a woman by 
right. 

Cei, Come, you looke paler and paler : pray you draw home- 
wards : good sir, goe with us. 

OR. That will I : for I must beare answere backe 
How you excuse my brother, RoiaBnd, 

Roi, I shall devise something: but I pray you commend my 
counterfeiting to him : will you goe ? ExamL 



Adus Quintus. Scena Prima. 



Enter Clowne and Awdrie. 

Clow. We shall finde a time Awdrie^ patience gentle Awdrie. 

Awd. Faith the Priest was good enough, foi all the olde 
gentlemans saying. 

Clow. A roost wicked Sir ORverf Awdrie^ a most Tile Mar» 
text. But AwdrUf there is a youth heere in the Forrest lajet 
daime to yoiL 

AwJ. I, I know who 'tis : he hath no interest in mee in the 
world : here comes the man you meane. 
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mS. Which he dr? 

Cla. He fir, that miut marrie thia wonuD : Tbereibre yoa 
Clowoe, abandon : which ii in the Tulgar, lean the aocietie : 
which in the boorish, i< companie, of thia female: which m 
the cominoT), is woman : which together, is, abandon the aociety 
of this Female, or Clowne thou periiheat : or to thy better un- 
dentanding, dyest ; or (to wit) I kill thee, make thee away,traoa- 
late thy life into death, thy libertie into bondage ; I will deale 
in poyaon with thee, or in bastinado, or in Steele : I will bandy with 
thee in &^on, I will ore-mn thee with police : I will kUI thee 
a hundred and fifty wayes, therefore tremble and depart. 

jiud. Do good minam. 

KTiB, God rcM you merry nr. Snl. 

Eater Cortn. 
Cor. Our Master and Mistrene leekes you : come away, away. 
Ch. Trip Aui^, trip Audrj, I attend, 
I attend. Estaat. 



Enter Or/ando 6* OSvtr. 

Orl. Is't possible, that on so little acquaintance you should like 
her? that, but seeing, you should lore her? And loving woo? 
and woinng, she should graunt i and will you persever to njoy 
her? 

01, Neither call the ^ddinesse of it in question ; the porertie 
of her, the small acquaintance, my sodaine woing, nor sodainff 
consenting : but say with mee, I lore AUma i say with her, that 
she loTet mee ; consent with both, that we may enjoy each other : 
it shall be to your good: for my fathen house, and all tbe 
rerennew, that was old Sir Rovikndt will I estate upon yon, and 
heere live and die a Shepherd. 
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Ori, And I for RosalhuL 
Rai, And I for no woman. 
Sil It ia to be all made of faith and service. 
And 80 am I for Piuie, 
Pie, And I for Gammed. 
OrL And I for RoiaHmL 
Rot, And I for no woman. 
SiL It is to be all made of fantasie. 
All made of passbn, and all made of wisbes. 
All adoration, dutie, and observance, 
All humblenesse, all patience, and impatience. 
All puritie, all triall, all observance : 
And so am I for Pbdte. 

Phe, And so am I for Gammed* 
OrL And so am I for Rosalind. 
Rot, And so am I for no woman. 
Phebe, If this be so, why blame you me to love you ? 
SU, If this be so, why blame you me to love you ? 
Orl, If this be so, why blame you me to love you ? 
I Rot, Why do you speake too. Why blame you mee to love 
you. 

Orl. To her, that is not heere, nor doth not heare. 
Rot, Pray you no more of this, 'tis like the howling of Irish 
Wolves against the Moone : I will helpe you if I can : I would 
love you if I could: To morrow meet me altogether: I wil 
marrie you, if ever I marrie Woman, and He be married to 
morrow : I will satisfie you, if ever I satisfied man, and you shall 
bee married to morrow. I will content you, if what pleases you 
contents you, and you shal be married to morrow : As you love 
RotaUnd meet, as you love Pbebe meet, and as I love no woman. 
He meet : so fare you wel : I have left you commands. 
SU. He not faUe, if I Uve. 
Phe. Nor I. 
OrL Nor I. Exeunt. 
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Scana Tenia. 



Ealer Chwmc imd Jtndnj. 

Ch. To nxKTOw ii the joyfull day Aadnj, to momnr \rill we 
be itttrned. 

AvtL I do deore it with all my betK ; and I hope it ti no 
diibonnt detire, to detire to be a wtxtun of the voHd \ Heen 
come two of the banub'd Dukea Paget, 

Enter Mp« Paga. 
1. Pa. Wei met honett Gendeman. 
Ch. B7 roy troth well met : come, M, nt, and a tntg. 
1. Pa. We are for you, «t i'th middle. 
I. Pa, Shal we clap bto't roundly, without hanking, or 
■[UttiDg, or nyiog we are hoarae, which are the oody pvlognet 
to a bad voice. 

1. Pa, I faith, y'faith, and both to a tone like two ^pnea on 
a horse. 

Song. 
It v>at a Ziover, a»d hU laitt, 

IVilb a hrf, aad a be, a^ a hey moiaiic. 
That o'r» the grtimt camtfdld £dpatie. 

In the ipriiig Umc, lie oitrlj pretty rang time. 
When Birdt Jo tii^, itj £t^ a £mg, ding. 
Sweet Levert bme the tfrmg, 
And therefore laie the preteut time. 
With a bey, id a ho, and a bey nataao. 
For hve it erovmed mth the prime. 

In ipri^g time, &e. 
BetvKtne the acret of the Hie, 
With a bey, and a ho, iff a hey nenino : 
Thetepret^ Country felh wi^ Be, 
In ipring time, be 
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ACTT. 



Rot. You say that you'l have Pbebe if she wilL 

SiL Though to have her and death, were both one thing. 

Roj. I have promisM to make all thu matter ereo : 
Keepe you your word, O Duke, to give your daughter, 
You yours Orlando^ to receive his daughter : 
Keepe you your word Phebe^ that you'l marrie me. 
Or else refusing me to wed this shepheard : 
Keepe your word Silviuif that you'l marrie her 
If she refiise me, and from hence I go 
To make these doubts all even. ^xf^ Rat. amd Cdia, 

Du, Sen, I do remember in this shepheard boy. 
Some lively touches of my daughters favour. 

OrL My Lord, the first time that I ever saw him. 
Me thought he was a brother to your daughter: 
But my good Lord, this Boy is Forrest borne, 
And hath bin tutor'd in the rudiments 
Of many desperate studies, by his unckle. 
Whom he reports to be a great Magitian, 

£ni€r Clowae and Audrey • 
Obscured in the circle of this Forrest. 

Jaq, There is sure another flood toward, and these couplet are 
comming to the Arke. Here comes a payre of verie stnmge 
beasts, which in all tongues, are call'd t^^ooles. 

Ch, Salutation and greeting to you all. 

Jaq, Good my Lord, bid him welcome : This is the Motley- 
minded Gentleman, that I have so often met in the Forrest : he 
hath bin a Courtier he sweares. 

Clo. If any man doubt that, let him put mee to my purgation, 
I have trod a measure, I have flattred a Lady, I have bin pc^tticke 
with my friend, snoooth with mine enemie, I have undone three 
Tailors, I have had foure quarrels, and like to have fooght 
one. 

Jaq, And how was that tane up ? 

Clo, Faith we met, and found the quarrel was iip<m the 
seventh cause. 




L. 
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If truth holds true contents. 

You and you, no crosse shall part ; 

You and you, are hart in hart : 

You, to his love must accord. 

Or have a Woman to your Lord. 

You and you, are sure together. 

As the Winter to fowle Weather : 

Whiles a Wedlocke Hymne we sing, 

Feede your selves with questioning : 

That reason, wonder may diminish 

How thus we met, and these things finish. 

Song, 

Wedding u great Junos crowne^ 

blessed bond of boord and bed : 

'7Zr Hymen peoples everie towne^ 

High wedlock then be honored: 
Honor ^ high honor and renowne 
To Hymen^ God of everie Towne, 

Du. Se. O my deere Neece, welcome thou art to me. 
Even daughter welcome, in no lesse degree. 

Phe, I wil not eate my word, now thou art mine. 
Thy ^th, my fancie to thee doth combine. 

Enter Second Brother, 

2. Bro, Let me have audience for a word or two : 
I am the second sonne of old Sir Rowland^ 
That bring these tidings to this faire assembly. 
DtJie Frederick hearing how that everie day 
Men of great worth resorted to this forrest, 
Addrest a mighde power, which were on fbote 
In his owne condudl, purposely to take 
His brother heere, and put him to the sword : 
And to the skirts of this wilde Wood he came ; 
Where, meeting with an old Religious man, 
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After lome qucMioa with him, wat converttd 
Both from hii CDterprize, and from the world : 
Hii crowiw bequeathing to hi« banidi'd BrDtfaer, 
And all their Landi rertor'd to him againe 
That were with him exil'd. This to be true, 
I do engage my life. 

Du. Se. Welcome yoDg man ; 

Thou of&r'tt fairely to thy brothen wedding : 
To one hii lands with-held, and to the other 
A laod it selfe at large, a potent Duliedome. 
Pint, in this Forrest, let lu do thoM enda 
That heere were well begun, and wel begot : 
And after, every of thit hapine number 
That have eodur'd ahrew'd dales, and nightt with lu, 
Sbal ihare the good of our returned fortune. 
According to the measure of their nates. 
Meane time, forget thit new-falne dignitie. 
And fall into our Runicke Revelrie : 
Play Musicke, and you Brides and Bride-groomei all, 
With measure heap'd in joy, to'th Measures ^, 

Jaq. Sir, by your patience : if I heard you rightly. 
The Duke hath put on a Religious life. 
And throwne into negleft the pompous Court. 

3. Bro. He hath. 

Jaq, To him will I ; out of these convertites, 
There ii much matter to be heard, and leam'd: 
You to your former Honor, I bequeath 
Your patience, and your vertue, well deserves it 
You to a lore, that your true faith doth merit : 
Yon to your land, and lore, and great allies : 
You to a long, and welj-deserred bed : 
And you to wrangling, for thy loving voyage 
Is but for two moneths vifhiall'd : So to your pleasures, 
I am for other, then for dancing n 

Du. Se. Stay, Jagaet, stay. 
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Jaq, To 8ee no pastime, I : what you would havey 
He fltay to know, at your abandon'd cave. Exit, 

Du. Se. Proceed, proceed : wee'l begin these rights, 
As we do trust, the/l end in true delights. Exit, 

Ros. It is not the fashion to see the Ladie the Epilogue : but 
it is no more unhandsome, then to see the Lord the Prologue. 
If it be true, that good wine needs no bush, 'tis true, that a good 
play needes no Epilogue. Yet to good wine they do use good 
bushes : and good playes prove the better by the helpe of good 
Epilogues: What a case am I in then, that am neither a good 
Epilogue, nor cannot insinuate with you in the behalfe of a good 
play ? I am not fumish'd like a Begger, therefore to begge will 
not become mee. My way is to conjure you, and He begin with 
the Women. I charge you (O women) for the love you beare to 
men, to like as much of this Play, as please you : And I charge 
you (O men) for the love yon beare to women (as I perceive by 
your simpering, none of you hates them) that betweene you, and 
the women, the play may please. If I were a Woman, I would 
kisse as many of you as had beards that pleas'd me, complexions 
that lik'd me, and breaths that I defi'de not : And I am sure, as 
many as have good beards, or good faces, or sweet breaths, will 
for my kind offer, when I make curt'sie, bid me farewelL 

Exit. 



FINIS. 



THE 




Taming of the Shrew. 



Ailus primus. Scosna Prima. 

£uter Bagger and Hoitei^ Cbriiiopbero Slj, 

Bagger, 
Le pheeze yoa infaith. 

Ifott. A paire of atodces you rogue. 
Bifg. Y'are a baggage, tbe SSes are no Rogues. 
Looke in the Chronicles^ we came m with Rkbard 
Conqueror : therehn' Paucoi fallnirhf let the world slide : Sena. 
Hoit. You will not pay for the glasses you have burst i 
Beg. N09 not a deniere : go by S. JerommUp goe to thy cold 
bed, and warme thee. 

Hosi. I know my remedie, I must go fetch the liead-borough. 
Big. Third, or fourth, or fift Borough,: Ik answere him by 
Law. He not budge an inch boy^ Let him come^ and kindly. 

FalUs askepe, 

Wtnde homei. Enter a Lord from huntings nmih his irahu, 

Lo, Huntsman I chaige thee, tender wel my hounds, 
Brach Merman^ the poore Curre is imbost. 
And couple Clowder with the deepe-roouth'd brach, 
Saw'st thou not boy how SUver made it good 
At the hedge-comer, in the couldest fault, 
I would not loose the dogge for twentie pound. 

Htmis, Why Bdman is as good as he my Lord, 
He cried upon it at the meerest losse, 
11. u 
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And twice to day pick'd out the dullest seDt, 
Trust me, I take him for the better dogge. 

Lord, Thou art a Foole, if Eccbo were as fleete, 
I would esteeme him worth a dozen such : 
But sup them well, and looke unto them all. 
To-morrow I intend to hunt againe. 

Hunts, I will my Lord. 

Lord, What's heere ? One dead, or drunke ? See doth he 
breath? 

2. Hun. He breath's my Lord. Were he not warm'd with 
Ale, this were a bed but cold to sleep so soundly. 

Lord, Oh monstrous beast, how like a swine he lyes. 
Grim death, how foule and loathsome is thine image : 
Sirs, I will pradtise on this drunken man. 
What thinke you, if he were conyey'd to bed, 
Wrap'd in sweet cloathes : Rings put upon his fingers : 
A most delicious banquet by his bed. 
And brave attendants neere him when he wakes. 
Would not the begger then forget himself? 

1. Hun. Beleeve me Lord, I thinke he cannot choose. 

2, H It would seem strange unto him when he wak'd. 
Lord. Even as a flatt'ring dreame, or worthies fancie. 

Then take him up, and manage well the jest : 

Carrie him gently to my fairest Chamber, 

And hang it round with all my wanton pidhires : 

Bahne his foule head in warme distilled waters. 

And bume sweet Wood to make the Lodging sweete : 

Procure me Musicke readie when he wakes, 

To make a dulcet and a heavenly sound : 

And if he chance to speake, be readie straight 

(And with a lowe submissive reverence) 

Say, what is it your Honor wil conmiand : 

Let one attend him with a silver Bason 

Full of Rose-water, and bestrew'd with Flowers, 

Another beare the Ewer : the third a Diaper» 
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And say wilt please your Lordship coole your hands. 
Some one be readie with a costly suite. 
And aske him what apparrel he will weare : 
Another tell him of his Hounds and Horse, 
And that his Ladie moumes at his disease, 
Perswade him that he hath bin Lunadcke, 
And when he sayes he is, say that he dreames. 
For he is nothing but a mightie Lord : 
This do, and do it kindly, gentle sirs, 
It wil be pastime passing excellent. 
If it be husbanded with modestie. 

1. Hunts, My Lord I warrant you we wil play our part 
As he shall thinke by our true diligence 

He is no lesse then what we say he is. 

LortL Take him up gently, and to bed with him. 
And each one to his office when he wakes. Sound trumpets. 

Sirrah, go see what Trumpet 'tis that sounds. 
Belike some Noble Gentleman that meanes 
(Travelling some journey) to repose him heere. 

Enter Servlngnum* 
How now ? who is it ? 

Ser. An't please your Honor, Players 
That offer sendee to your Lordship. 

Enter Players^ 

Lord. Bid them come neere : 
Now fellowes, you are weljcome. 
Players. We thanke your Honor. 
Lord, Do you intend to stay with me to night ? 

2. Player, So please your Lordshippe to accept our dutie. 
Lord. With all my heart. This fellow I remember, 

Since once he plaide a Farmers eldest sonne, 
'Twas where you woo'd the Gentlewoman so well : 
I have forgot your name : but sure that part 
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Was aptly fitted, and naturally perform'd. 

S'mcklo, I thinke 'twas Saio that your honor meanes. 

LfOrd, 'Tis verie true, thou didst it excellent : 
Well you are come to me in happie time, 
The rather for I have some sport in hand. 
Wherein your cunning can assist me much. 
There is a Lord will heare you play to night ; 
But I am doubtfull of your modesties. 
Least (over-eying of his odde behaviour, 
For yet his honor never heard a play) 
You breake into some merrie passion. 
And so ofFend him : for I tell you sirs. 
If you should smile, he growes impatient. 

Plau Feare not my Lord, we can contain our selves. 
Were he the veriest anticke in the world. 

Lord. Go sirra, take them to the fiutterie, 
And give them friendly welcome everie one. 
Let them want nothing that my house affoords. 

Exit one mih the fiayers. 
Sirra go you to Bartholmew my Page, 
And see him drest m all suites like a Ladie : 
That done, conduct him to the drunkards chamber. 
And call him Madam, do him obeisance : 
Tell him from me (as he will win my love) 
He beare himselfe with honourable a6Hon, 
Such as he hath observ'd m noble Ladies 
Unto their Lords, by them accomplished, 
Such dutie to the drunkard let him do : 
With soft lowe tongue, and lowly curtesies 
And say : What is't your Honor will command, 
Wherein your Ladie, and your humble wife, 
May shew her dutie, and make knowne her love. 
And then with kinde embracements, tempting kisses^ 
And with declining head into his botome 
Bid him shed teares, as being over-joyed 
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Should be infiiaed with so foule a spirit 

Beg, What would you make me mad ? Am not I Chrisiopher 
SBe^ old Sies sonne of Burton-heath, by byrth a Pedler, by educa* 
tion a Cardmaker^ by transmutation a Beare-heard, and now by 
present profession a Tinker. Aske Marnan Hacket the hx Ale- 
wife of Wincot, if shee know me not : if she say I am not xiiii.d. 
on the score for sheere Ale, score me up for the lyingst knave in 
Christendome. What I am not bestraught : here's 

3. Man, O this it is that makes your Ladie moume. 

2. Man. Oh this is it that makes your servants droop. 

Lard, Hence comes it, that your kindred shuns your house 
As beaten hence by your strange Lunacie. 
Oh Noble Lord, bethinke thee of thy birth, 
Call home thy ancient thoughts from banishment. 
And banish hence these abject lowlie dreames : 
Looke how thy servants do attend on thee, 
Each in his office readie at thy becke. 

Wilt thou have Musicke ? Harke Apollo plaies, Mujtci. 

And twentie caged Nightingales do sing. 
Or wilt thou sleepe ? Wee'l have thee to a Couch, 
Softer and sweeter then the lustfuU bed 
On purpose trim'd up for Semiramis. 
Say thou wilt walke : we wil bestrow the ground. 
Or wilt thou ride ? Thy horses shal be trap'd. 
Their hamesse studded all with Gold and Pearle. 
Dost thou love hawking ? Thou hast hawkes will soare 
Above the morning Larke. Or wilt thou hunt, 
Thy hounds shall make the Welkin answer them 
And fetch shrill ecchoes from the hollow earth. 

1. Man, Say thou wilt course, thy gray-hounds are as swift 
As breathed Stags, I fleeter then the Roe. 

2. M. Dost thou love ]ndhires ? we wil fetch thee strait 
Adonis painted by a running brooke. 

And Citherea all in sedges hid. 

Which seeme to move and wanton with her breath, 
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Because she brought stone-Jugs, and no seal'd quarts : 
Sometimes you would call out for Cicely Hacket. 

Beg. I, the womans maide of the house. 

3. Man. Why sir you know no house, oor no such nund* 
Nor no sucb men as you have reckon'd up. 
As Stephen SBe^ and old John Naps of Greece, 
And Peter Turphy and Henry Pm^irndl^ 
And twentie more such names and men as these. 
Which never were, nor no man ever saw. 

Beg, Now Lord be thanked for my good amends. 

AU. Amen. 

Enter Lady with Attendants. 

Beg. I thanke thee, thou shalt not loose by it. 

Lady, How fares my noble Lord ? 

Beg. Marrie I fare well, for heere is cheere enou^ 
Where is my wife ? 

La. Heere noble Lord, what is thy will with her? 

Beg. Are you my wife, and will not cal me husband \ 
My men should call me Lord, I am your good-man. 

La. My husband and my Lord, my Lord and husband 
I am your wife in all obedience. 

Beg. I know it well, what must I call her ? 

Lord. Madam. 

Beg. Alee Madam, or Jame Madam ? 

Lord. Madam, and nothing else, so Lords cal Ladies. 

Beg, Madame wife, they say that I have dream'd. 
And slept above some fifteene yeare or more. 

Lady. I, and the time seeme's thirty unto me. 
Being all this time abandoned finom your bed. 

Beg. 'Tis much, servants leave me and her alone : 
Madam undresse you, and come now to bed. 

La, Thrice noble Lord, let me intreat of you 
To pardon me yet for a night or two : 
Or if not so, untiU the Sun be aet. 
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For your Phyndans have expressely cbarg'd. 
In perill to incurre your former malady. 
That I should yet absent me from your bed : 
I hope this reason stands for my excuse. 

Beg. I, it stands so that I may hardly tarry so long : But I 
would be loth to fall into my dreames againe : I wil therefore tarrie 
in despight of the flesh 8c the blood. 

Enter a Messenger^ 

Mes. Your Honors Players hearing your amendment* 
Are come to play a pleasant Comedie, 
For so your dolors hold it very meete* 
Seeing too much sadnesse hath congeal'd your blood. 
And melanchoUy is the Nurse of frenzie. 
Therefore they thought it good you heare a play. 
And frame your minde to mirth and merriment^ 
Which barres a thousand harmes, and lengthens life. 

Beg. Marrie I will let them play, it is not a Comontie, a 
Christmas gambold, or a tumbling tricke i 

Lady. No my good Lord, it is more pleasing stuffe. 

Beg. What, houshold stufle. 

Lady. It is a kinde of history. 

Beg. WeU, we'l see't : 
Come Madam wife sit by my side. 
And let the world slip, we shall nere be yonger. 

Flouriib. Enter Lucentio, and hii man Trlano^ 

Luc. Traniof since for the great desire I had 
To see faire Padua^ nurserie of Arts, 
I am arriv'd for fruitfull Lumbardte^ 
The pleasant garden of great //^, 
And by my Huhers love and leave am arm'd 
With his good will, and thy good companie. 
My trustie servant well approved in all, 
Heere let us breath, and haply bstitute 
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A course of Learning, and ingenious studies. 

Pua renowned for grave Citizens 

Gave me my being, and my father first 

A Merchant of great Trafficke through the world : 

Ftncemth*! come of the Benthoolu^ 

VmceiMi sonne, brought up in Florence^ 

It shall become to serve all hopes conceived 

To decke his fortune with his vertuous deedcs : 

And therefore Tramo^ for the time I studie, 

Vertue and that part of Philosophie 

Will I applie, that treats of happinesse. 

By vertue specially to be atchiev'd. 

Tell me thy minde, for I have P'ua left. 

And am to Padua come, as he that leaves 

A shallow plash, to plunge him in the deepe, 

And with sacietie seekes to quench his thirst. 

Tra* Me Pardonato^ gentle master mine : 
I am in all affedted as your selfe. 
Glad that you thus continue your resolve, 
To sucke the sweets of sweete Philosophic. 
Onely (good master) while we do admire 
This vertue, and this morall discipline. 
Let's be no Stoickes, nor no stockes I pray, 
Or so devote to Arutotles checkes 
As Ovid : be an out-cast quite abjur'd : 
Balke Lodgicke with acquaintaince that you have. 
And practise Rhetoricke in your common talke, 
Musicke and Poesie use, to quicken you. 
The Mathematickes, and the Metaphysickes 
Fall to them as you finde your stomacke serves you : 
No profit growes, where is no pleasure tane : 
In briefe sir, studie what you most affedt 

Lue. Gramerdes Traniof well dost thou advise, 
If Biondeffo thou wert come ashore, 
We could at once put us in readinesse. 
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And take a Lodging fit to entertaine 

Such friends (as time) in Padua shall beget. 

But stay a while, what companie is this ? 

Tra, Master some shew to welcome us to Towne. 

Enter Baptuta tvttb bis two daughters^ Katerina is^ Bianca^ 
Gremio a Panteiowne^ Ilortentio sister to Bianea, 

Lucen. Traniof stand by. 

Bap. Gentlemen, importune me no farther. 
For how I firmly am resolv'd you know : 
That is, not to bestow my yongest daughter, 
Before I have a husband for the elder : 
If either of you both love Katherina^ 
Because I know you well, and love you well. 
Leave shall you have to court her at your pleasure. 

Gre. To cart her rather. She's to rough for mee, 
There, there Hortensio^ will you any Wife ? 

Kate. I pray you sir, is it your will 
To make a stale of me amongst these mates ? 

Hot. Mates maid, how meane you that ? 
No mates for you, 
Unlesse you were of gentler milder mould. 

Kate. I'faith sir, you shall never neede to feare, 
I wis it is not halfe way to her heart : 
But if it were, doubt not, her care should be, 
To combe your noddle with a three-legg'd stoole. 
And paint your fece, and use you like a foole. 

Hor. From all such divels, good Lord deliver us. 

Ore. And me too, good Lord. 

Tra, Husht roaster, heres some good pastime toward ; 
That wench is starke mad, or wonderfull froward. 

Lucen. But in the others silence do I see, 
Maids milde behaviour and sobrietie. 
Peace Tranio. 

Tra. Well said Mr, mum, and gaze your fill. 
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Bap, Gentlemen, that I may soone make good 
What I have said, Blanca get you in^ 
And let it not displease thee good BUmcOf 
For I will lore thee nere the lesse my girle. 

Kate, A pretty peate, it is best put finger in the eye, and die 
knew why. 

Btan, Sister content you, in my discontent 
Sir, to your pleasure humbly I subscribe : 
My bookes and instruments shall be my companie, 
On them to looke, and practise by my selfe. 

Luc, Harke Tramoy thou maist heare Minerva speak. 

Hot. Signior Baptuta^ will you be so strange, 
Sorrie am I that our good will effe^s 
Btanca*s greefe. 

Gre. Why will you mew her up 
(Signior Bapiuta) for this fiend of hell, 
And make her beare the pennance of her tongue. 

Bap, Gentlemen content ye : I am resoyld : 
Go in Blanco, 

And for I know she taketh most delight 
In Musicke, Instruments, and Poetry, 
Schoolemasters will I keepe within my house. 
Fit to instruct ber youth. If you hortemto^ 
Or signior Gremlo you know any such, 
Preferre them hither : for to cunning men, 
I will be very kinde and liberall. 
To mine owne children, in good bringing up, 
And so farewell : Kaihcrina you may stay. 
For I have more to commune with Bumca. Exit, 

Kate, Why, and I trust I may go too, may I not \ 
What shall I be appointed houres, as though 
(Belike) I knew not what to take, 
And what to leave \ Ha. EnU, 

Ore, You may go to the divels dam : your guifts are to good 
heere's none will bolde you : Their loTC is not so great ffortmeiof 
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That lore should of a aodaine take «uch hold. 

Luc. Ob Tranio, till I (buod it Co be true, 
I ncTcr thought it ponible or Hkely. 
But «ee, while idely I ctood looking OD, 
I found the k&& of love in idleneNC, 
And DOW in plainnenc do coafeBse to thee 
That an to me as secret and as deeie 
Al jinaa to the Queene of Carthage WM : 
Tranio I burae, I pine, I perish Traaia, 
If 1 atchieve not this yong modest gyrle : 
Counsaile me Tranio, for I know thou cantt : 
Asaiit me Tratiia, for I know thou wilt. 

Tra. Master, it is no time to chide you now, 
Alftdtion is not rated from the heart : 
If lore have touch'd you, naught reniaines but so, 
Ra£me tt captam ijuam queas minime, 

Lue. Gramercies Lad : Go forward, this contents, 
The rest wil comfort, for thy counsels sound, 

Tra. Master, you look'd so longly on the maide. 
Perhaps you mark'd not what's the pith of all. 

Lue, O yes, I saw sweet beautte in her face. 
Such as the daughter of Agmor had. 
That made great Javt to humble him to her hand, 
When with his knees he kist the Cretan strond. 

Trj. Saw you no more ? Mark'd you not how bir riste 
Began to scold, and raise up such a storme, 
That mortal eares might hardly indure the din. 

Lac. Tramo, I saw her corall lips to move, 
And with her breath she did perfume the ayre. 
Sacred and sweet was all I saw in her. 

Tra. Nay, then 'tis time to stirre him from his trance : 
I pray awake sir : if you love the Maide, 
Bend thoughts and wits to atcheere her. Thus it stands : 
Her elder sister is to curK and ■hrew'd. 
That til the Father rid his hwds of her. 
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Master, your Love must live a maide at home» 
And therefore has he cloeely meu'd her up. 
Because she will not be annoy'd with suters. 

Luc, Ah Tramo, what a cruell Fathers he : 
But art thou not advis'd, he tooke some care 
To get her cunning Schoolemasters to instruct her. 

Tra, I many am I sir, and now 'tis plotted. 

Luc. I have it Tranio. 

Tra. Master, for my hand. 

Both our inventions meet and jumpe in one.. 

Lu€, Tell me thine first. 

Tra. You will be schoole-master, 

And undertake the teaching of the maid : 
That's your device. 

Luc. It is : May it be done ? 

Tra. Not possible : for who shall beare your part. 
And be in Padua heere Vmcentio^s sonne, 
Keepe house, and ply his booke, welcome his friends. 
Visit his Countrimen, and banquet them ? 

Luc, Bastay content thee : for I have it fulL 
We have not yet bm seene in any house. 
Nor can we be distinguished by our faces. 
For man or master : then it foUowes thus ; 
Thou shalt be master, Traim in my sted : 
Keepe house, and port, and servants, as I should, 
I will some other be, some Florentine^ 
Some Neapolitan^ or meaner man of Pucu 
'Tis hatched, and shall be so : Tramo at once 
Uncase thee : Take my Conlord hat and doake. 
When BUmde^ comes, he waites on thee, 
But I will channe him first to keepe his tongue. 

Tra. So bad you neede : 
In breefe Sir, sith it your pleasure is^ 
And I am tyed to be obedient. 
For so your father charged me at our partiog I 
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Be aemceable to my Kmne (qnoth he) 
Although I thioke 'twa* in another tact, 
I am content to be Lmectttio, 
Became to well I lore Lueadio. 

Lye. Tramo be N, becaote Lmraui» font. 
And let me be a ilare, t'atchicTc that maide, 
WbOM lodaine d|;ht bath thral'd my wounded eye. 

£iUtr BtcndeSo. 
Heere comet the rogue. Sim, where hare yon bin t 

BioB. Where have I beeoe ? Nay how now, where an jov ? 
Maictcr, ha't my fellow Tranio Maine yonr doathei, or yon Koine 
hii, or both i Pray what'c the newet I 

Luc. Sura come hither, 'tis no time to jett. 
And therefore frame your mannen to the time. 
Your fellow Tramo heere to Ntc my life, 
Puu my apprrell, and my coont'nance on, 
And I for my escape have pot on his : 
For in a quanell nnce I came a thore, 
I kil'd a man, and feare I was descried: 
Watte you on him, I charge you, a* becomes; 
While I make way from hence to save my life ; 
You understand me i 

Bion. I sir, nc're a wWt. 

Luc. And not a jot of Treitio in your month, 
Tranie is changed into Luimtlo. 

Bum. The better for him, would I were so too, 

Tra. So could I 'faith boy, to have the next wish after, that 
Lueeniio indeede had Baf^lai yongett danghter. But «in, not 
for my nke, but your mastets, I advise yon use your munen 
discreedy in all kind of companies : When I ain alone, wfqt then 
I am Tranio : but m all places else, your master Lm*»6o. 

Lac, Tramo let's go : 
One tlung more rests, that thy «eUe execnte, 
To make one among these wooers : if thoa askme why, 
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Cr>. Njt 'n oo nuET k, via kc Iqn k LaciK. IT thii 
be not a hwf^ OHK fame to lofchii tovic^loite ;«■ v: 
He bMl MK kiM>cke him, & np tn nawOj ar. Wd^ wm  fii 
for a KTT3iit to VK hn maKn- «, being poti^ (for ongbt I aee) 
tvD and durtr, a pnpe on ? Whom voold to God I had well 
knockt A £r«,dmi had dm &va* cone b;f the wont. 

i^ar. A amceleiK nllaizK : good Htrlmnt, 
I bod the ntcaO knocke npon jam pu^ 
And coold not g« him for laj heait udo tt. 

Crm. Koocke at the gale i O hcavcH : ipake yoB aoc tfaeie 
«onli pbine ? Sim, Knocke me heoe : nppemeheefe: ^wwli" 
me wdl, and knocke pk MMUMUy? And come ^» now with 
knocking at the gate i 

Pttr. Sina be gme, or talke not I adnK jtn. 

Htr. Pdrwtbm patience, I am riim'i'i pledge : 
WYit'j thii a heane dbance twixt bin and ya«, 
Your ancient tnude jJeaBnt Krraot Gramio i 
And tell me now (iwect fiiend) what bq>pie pie 
Blowet you to PaJua beere, from old Vm^f 

Pelr. Socb wind ai teaoen yong men thragib the world. 
To teAe thor fortunes &rtber then at boiDe, 
Where nnall expeiKnoe grown bat in a fow. 
Signior Hariemtto^ thai it nandi with me. 
jimtoiuB my &tlier it deceaa, 
And I hare thnut my Klfo into thii maie, 
Hiq^y to wire and thriTc, m bett I my : 
Crowoe* m my pune I hare, and goodi at home. 
And an am come abroad to lee the woHd. 

Hor. Ptmubicy ihall I iJmi come ronndly to tbee. 
And wiih ihcc to a abrew'd iIl-&TOiir'd wifel 
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Thoa'dst thanke me bat a little for my coansell : 

And yet lie promise thee she shall be rich, 

And Yerie rich : but th'ait too mach my firieod. 

And He not wish thee to her. 

Petr. Signior NorUtuio^ 'twixt such friends as wee. 

Few words suffice : and therefore, if thou know 

One rich enough to be Petruchio*! wile : 

(As wealth is burthen of my woing dance) 

Be she as foule as was Fbreninu Love, 

As old as Si^Hf and as curst and shrow'd 

As Socraiei Zeniifpe^ or a worse : 

She moves me not, or not removes at least 

Ailerons edge in me. Were she as rough 
As are the swelling jiJriatkke seas. 
I come to wive it wealthily in Padua : 
If wealthily, then happily in Padua. 

Gnu Nay looke you sir, hee tels you flatly what his minde is : 
why give him Gold enough, and marrie him to a Puppet or an 
Aglet babie, or an old trot with ne're a tooth in her head, 
though she have as manie diseases as two and fiftie horses. Why 
nothing comes amisse, so monie comes withall. 

Hifr. Peintchhf since we are stept thus &Te in, 
I will contmue that I broach'd in jest, 
I can Peirucilo helpe thee to a wife 
With wealth enough and yong and beaurious^ 
Brought up as best becomes a Gentlewoman* 
Her onely fiuilt, and that is faults enough. 
Is, that she is intollerable cursty 
And dirow^d, and fro ward, so beyond all measure. 
That were my skate £urre woner then it is, 
I would not wed her for a mine of Gold. 

Pan Horteudo peace : thou knowst not golds efie^ 
Tell me her fathen name, and 'tis enough : 
For I will boord her, though she chide as loud 
As thunder, when the clouds in Autumne cracke. 
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He teiiilK ie«d of ht' Efe k h^ 
Hi* 7«)epM J^^ig, bc^HifBl ffiwii, 
Aad ber «idi-boUi fbai Ht:. OdKraore 
S«en to ha, ud rinb is mj Low : 
S wp j W i^ B a thtng ■ipcMAie, 
For tbow ddcds I ban bdwc relKna, 
That em KalhtrimM wil be wio'd : 
TbncfoK tfak order hidi Baftiaa aue. 
That Dooe »bal hate aoMK dnto Amk^ 
Til Kathtrimt the Cora, hne gM a hnbnL 

Gtm. XatttrimeAe cvnt, 
A title for a anide, of all tklei tfae vont. 

tf»r. Now (hal m^ friend Porwdm do ne gnce, 
And offer me diignia'd in Miber inbei, 
To M Baftiila m a Kbook-naMar 
Wdl letae in Mtuicke, to intnia Biawca, 
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Fit for her turne, well read io Poetrie 
And other booket, good onety I wanant ye. 

Hot. Tit well : and I have met a Gentleman 
Hath promist me to helpe one to another, 
A fine Muaitian to inttmd oar Miftria, 
So thai I no whit be behinde in dotie 
To faire BUmca^ to beloved of me. 

Gre, Beloved of me, and that my deeds ahal prore:. 
Gru. And that hit bags thai prove. 
Hor, GremOf 'tit now no time to vent our love. 
Litten to roe, and if you speake me faire, 
lie tel yoa newet indifferent good for either. 
Heere it a Gentleman whom by chance I met 
Upon agreement fix>m ot to hit liking. 
Will undertake to woo cnrtt Katberme^ 
Yea, and to marrie her, if her dowrie pleate. 

Gre, So taid, to done, it well : 
Hortensiof have you told him all her fiuiltt ? 

Petr. I know the it an irketome brawling scold : 
If that be all Mattert, I heare no harme. 

Gre. No, tayst me to, firiend ? What Countreyman ? 
Petr. Borne in Verona^ old Buiomo* tonne : 
My father dead, my fortune livet for me. 
And I do hope, good da3ret and long, to tee. 

Gre, Oh tir, tuch a life with tuch a wife, were ttrange : 
|| But if you have a ttomacke, too't a Godt name, 

il You thai have me attisting you in alL 

But will you woo thit Wilde-cat ? 

Petr. Will I live i 

Gru, Wil he woo her ? 1 : or He hang her. 
Petr, Why came I hither, but to that intent ? 
Thinke you, a little dinne can daunt mine earet ? 
, Have I not in my time heard Liont rore ? 

Have I not heard the tea, puft up with windet^ 
I Rage like an angry Boare, chafed with tweat? 
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Have I not heard great Ordnance in the field ? 
And heavens Artillerie thunder in the aides? 
Have I not in a pitched battell heard 
Loud larumsy neighing steedsy & trumpets clangue? 
And do you tell me of a womans tongue ? 
That gives not halfe so great a blow to beare. 
As wil a Chesse-nut in a Farmers fire. 
Tush, tush, feare boyes with bogs. 

Gru, For he feares none. 

Grem, Hortensio hearke : 

This Gendeman is happily arriy'dy 
My minde presumes ^t his owne good» and yours. 

Hor, I promist we would be Contributors^ 
And beare his charge of wooing whatsoere. 

Grermo. And so we wil» provided that he win her. 

Gnu I would I were as sore of a good dinner. 

Entar Tramo brave^ and BiondeBom 

Tra, Gendemen God save yoo. If I may be bold 
Tell me I beseech you, which is the readiest way 
To the house of Signior Bdfiuia Mmnta ? 

Bum. He that ha's the two fiure daughters : ist he you meane? 

Tra, Even he BkndeBo. 

Gre. Hearke you sir, you meane not her to 

Tra, Perhaps him and her sir, what have you to do ? 

Petr, Not her that chides sir, at any hand I pray. 

Traaio. I love no chiders sir : BiondeB^^ let's away. 

Luc. Well begun Traaio. 

Hot. Sh^ a word ere yoo go : 

Are you a sutor to the Maid yoo talke of, yea or no ? 

Tra. And if I be sir, is it any offence ? 

Gremio. No : if without more words you will get you hence. 

Tra, Why sir, I pray are not the streets as firee 
For me, as for you ? 

Gre, But so is not she. 
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Tnu For what reason I beaeech yoo. 

Gn. For this reason if yoal luio» 
That she's the choise love of Signior Gremo* 

Hw. That she's the chosen of signior Hortmm. 

Tra. Softly my Masters: If you be Gentlemen 
Do me this right : heare me with patienoe. 
Bap^ta is a nobk Gentleman, 
To whom my Father is not all nnknowney 
And were his daoghter fiurer then she is^ 
She may more suton have, and me ibr one. 
Faire Lsdaes daughter had a thousand wooers. 
Then well one more may faire Bumea have ; 
And so she shall : LaumAo shal make one. 
Though Paris came, in hope to q)eed alone. 

Grt. What, this Gentlonan will out-talke ns aH. 

Zmt. Sir give him head, I know hee'l prove a Jade. 

Petr. Hortemsk^ to what end are aU these words i 

Hw, Sir, let me be so bold as aske you. 
Did you yet ever see Biftutas daughter ? 

Tra. No sir, but heare I do that he hath two : 
The one, as fiunous for a scolding tongue, 
As is the other, for beauteous modestie. 

Petr. Sir, sir, the firsts for me, let her go by. 

Gre. Yea, leave that labour to great HemJu^ 
And let it be more then jtlada twelve* 

Petr. Sir undentand you this of me (insooth) 
The yongest daughter whom you hearken for. 
Her father keepes from all accesse of suton» 
And will not promise her to any man, 
Untill the elder sister first be wed. 
The yonger then is finee, and not before. 

Tramo, If it be so sir, that you are the man 
Must ateed us all, and me amongst the rest : 
And if you breake the ice, and do this seeke^ 
Atchieve the elder : set the yonger free, 
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For our accetae, wfaoee hap thall be to have her^ 
Wil not 10 gracdease be, to be ingmte. 

f Nor* Sir you aay wd, and wel yoa do coDceife» 
And since you do profssae to be a Butor, 
You mutt as we do, gratifie this Gentleman^ 
To whom we all rest generally beholding. 

Tramo, Sir, I ahal not be alacke, in aigne wheitofy 
Pleaae ye we may contrive thia afteraoone. 
And qua& carowaea to our liGstreaae healthy 
And do aa advemriea do in law, 
Strive mightily^ but eate and drinke aa fiienda. 

Gnu BioH. Oh excellent motion : feUowea let'a be gon. 

Har, The motiona good indeed, and be it ao, 
Pontciiof I ahal be your Bern vemtio, Exami. 

Enter Kailerma and Bianco. 

Bian, Good aiater wrong me not, nor wrong your self. 
To make a bondmaide and a alave of mee. 
That I diadatne : but for these other gooda, 
Unbinde my handa, lie pull them off my aeUe, 
Yea all my raiment, to my petticoate, 
Or what you will command me^ wil I do^ 
So weU I know my dutie to my eldem 

Kate, Of all thy autora heere I chaige tel 
Whom thou ter'at beat : aee thou diaaemUe not. 

Bianea* Beleere me aiater, of all the men alive, 
I never yet beheld that apeciall &ce. 
Which I could fimcie, more then any other. 

Kaie. Minion thou lyeat : la't not Hartenno f 

Bian. If you ailed him aiater, heere I aweare 
lie pleade for you my aelfe, but you ahal have hinu 

Kate. Oh then belike you fande riches more» 
You wil have Grenuo to keepe you bin. 

Bian. la it for him you do envie me ao ? 
Nay then you jeat, and now I wd perodfc 
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You have bat jetted with ae all thit while : 
I prethee »ter Kate, untie my handt. 

Atf. If that be jcat, then all the rest was so. Striiu her. 

Enter Bi^ta. 

Bap. Why how now Dame, whence growes this tnsoleiice ? 
B'umca stand aside, poore gyrle she weq)es : 
Go ply thy Needle, meddle not with her. 
For shame thou Hilding of a divellish spirit. 
Why dost thou wrong her, that did nere wrong thee ? 
When did she crosse thee with a bitter word ? 

Kate. Her silence flouts me, and He be reveng'd* 

mee tfier Bianco. 

Bap. What in my sight ? Bianca get thee in. JSxit. 

Kate. What will jrou not suffer me : Nay now I see 
She is your treasure, she must have a husband, 
I must dance bare-ibot on her wedding day. 
And for your love to her, leade Apes in helL 
Talke not to me, I will go sit and weepe. 
Till I can finde occasbn of revenge. 

Bap. Was ever Gentleman thus greev'd as I ? 
But who comes heere. 

Enter Gremio^ Lycentio, m tie habit of a meane man^ Petruchie with 
TramOf with hie boy bearing a Lute and Boohet. 

Gre. Good morrow neighbour Baptista. 

Bef. Good morrow neighbour Grenuo: God save you Gentle- 



Pet. And you good sir : pray have you not a daughter, cal'd 
KaterinOf fidre and vertuous. 

Be^. I have a daughter sir, cal'd Katerina. 

Gre. You are too blunt, go to it orderly. 

Pet. You wrong me signior Gremhf give me leave. 
I am a Gentleman of Ferona sir. 
That hearing of her beautie, and her wit, 
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Her afibiHty and baahfull modesde : 
Her wondrous qnalitiesy and milde behavioory 
Am bold to shew my selfe a forward guest 
Within your house, to make mine eye the witnesse 
Of that report, which I so oft hare heard. 
And for an entrance to my entertainment, 
I do present you with a man of mine 
Cunning in Musicke, and the Mathemadckes, 
To instrud her fully in those sciences, 
Whereof I know she is not ignorant. 
Accept of him, or else you do me wrong* 
His name is LstiOf borne in Mantua, 

Bap, Y'are welcome sir, and he for your good sake. 
But for my daughter KaUrmt^ this I know. 
She is not for your tume, the more my greefe. 

Pa. I see you do not meane to part with her. 
Or else you like not of my companie. 

Bap. Mistake me not, I speake but as I finde. 
Whence are you sir \ What may I call your name. 

Ftt* Petmclrto is my name, Antmu^i sonne, 
A man well knowne throughout all Italy. 

Bap. I know him well : you are welcome for his sake. 
Gre. Saving your tale Peirucbio, I pray let us that are poore 
petitioners speake too ? Baeare^ you are merraylous forward. 
Pa. Oh, Pardon me signior Grtmo^ I would fiiine be doing. 
Ore. I doubt it not sir. But you will curse 
Your woomg neighbors : this is a guift 
Very gratefull, I am sure of it, to expresse 
The like kindnesse my selie, that hare beene 
Mere kindely beholding to you then any : 
Freely give unto this yong Scholler, that hath 
Beene long studying at Rhima^ as cunning 
In Greeke, Latine, and other Languages^ 
As the other in Musicke and Mathematickes s 
His name is CamKo: pray accept his service. 
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Left solie heire to all his Lands and goods. 
Which I have bettered rather then decreast, 
Then teU me, if I get your daughters love. 
What dowrie shall I have with her to wife. 

2^0^. After my death, the one halfe of my Lands, 
And in possession twentie thousand Crownes. 

Pet, And for that dowrie, He assure her of 
Her widdow-hood, be it that she sunrive me 
In all my Lands and Leases whatsoever. 
Let q)ecialties be therefore drawne betweene us, 
That covenants may be kept on either hand. 

B{^ I, when the speciall thing is well obtained. 
That is her love : for that is all in all. 

Pet. Why that is nothing : for I tell you father, 
I am as peremptorie as die proud minded : 
And where two raging fires meete together. 
They do consume the thing that feedes their ftuie. 
Though little fire growes great with little winde. 
Yet extreme gusts will Uow out fire and all : 
So I to her, and so she ycelds to me. 
For I am rough, and woo not like a babe. 

Bti^. WeU maist thou woo, and happy be thy speed : 
But be thou armM for some unh^pie wordi. 

Pet, I to the proofe, as Mountaines are for windei^ 
That shakes not, though they blow perpetually. 

Enter Hortemiio mti ku bead broke, 

B^ How now my friend, why dost thou looke so pale? 

Hot. For feare I promise you, if I looke pale* 

Bi^ What, will my daughter prove a good MusitiiD i 

Hot* I thinke she'l sooner prove a souldier. 
Iron may hold with her, but never Lutesi 

Bef* Why then thou canst not break her to the Lute ? 

Hor, Why no, for she hath broke the Lute to me : 
I did but tell her she mistooke her fteti^ 
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And bow'd her hand to teach her fingering. 

When (with a nKMt impatient divelliah spirit) 

Frets call you these ? (quoth she) He fimie with them : 

And with that word she stroke me on the head, 

And through the instrument my pate made way. 

And there I stood amazed for a while, 

As on a Pillorie, looking through the Lute, 

While she did call me Rascall, Fidler, 

And twangling Jacke, with twentie such vilde tearmes ; 

As had she studied to misuse me so. 

Pet, Now by the world, it is a lustie Wench, 
I love her ten times more then ere I did. 
Oh how I long to have some chat with her. 

Bap, Wei go with me, and be not so discomfited. 
Proceed in practise with my yonger daughter, 
She's apt to leame, and thankefiill for good tumes :, 
Signior Petrtichiof will you go with us, 
Or shall I send my daughter Kate to you. ExU. Manet Petrucbto» 

Pet. I pray you do* He attend her heere, 
And woo her with some spirit when she comes^ 
Say that she raile, why then lie tell her plaioe. 
She sings as sweetly as a Nightinghale : 
Say that she frowne, lie say she lookes as deere 
As morning Roses newly washt with dew : 
Say she be mute, and will not speake a word. 
Then He commend her volubility, 
And say she uttereth piercing eloquence : 
If she do bid me packe, lie gire her thankea. 
As though she bid me stay by her a weeke : 
If she denie to wed. He crare the day 
When I shall aske the banes^ and when be married. 
But heere she comes, and now Petruchh speake. 

£ttter KeOerina. 
Good morrow Kaie^ for thats your name I heare. 

Kate^ Well have you heard, but sometluDg hard of hearing : 
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They call roe Katerine^ that do taike of roe, 

Pei, You lye infaith» for you are call'd plame Kate^ 
And booy Kate^ and sometimes Kate the curst : 
But KatCf the prettiest Kate in Christendome, 
Kate of Aof^hall, my super-daintie Kate, 
For dainties are all Katei^ and therefore Kate 
Take this of me, Kate of my consokdon. 
Hearing thy mildnesse prais'd in every Towne, 
Thy Tertues spoke of, and thy beautie sounded. 
Yet not so deepely as to thee belongs, 
My selfe am mooy'd to woo thee for my wife. 

Kate, Mov'd, in good time, let him that mov'd you hether 
Remove you hence : I knew yon at the first 
You were a movable. 

Pet, Why, what's a movable ? 

Kat, A joyn'd stoole. 

Pet, Thou hast hit it : come sit on me. 

Kate, Asses are made to beare, and so are you. 

Pet, Women are made to beate, and so are you. 

Kate, No such Jade as you, if roe you roeane. 

Pet. Alas good Kate^ I will not burthen thee. 
For knowing thee to be but yong and light. 

Kate, Too Hght for such a swaine as you to catch. 
And yet as heavie as my waight should be. 

Pet, Shold be, should : buzze. 

Kate. Well taoe, and like a buzzard. 

Pet. Oh sk>w wing'd Turtle, shal a buzard take thee ? 

Kat, I for a Turtle^ as he takes a buzard. 

Pet,, Come, come you Waspe, y'faith you are too angrie. 

KeOe. If I be waspish, best beware my sting. 

Pet. My remedy is then to plucke it out. 

Kate. I, if the fbole could finde it where it &8. 

Pet. Who koowes not where a Waspe does wetre hb sting? 
In his taile. 

Kate, In his tongue ? 
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Pet, WboM tongue. 

Kjti. Youn if joa talke of talei, and w fvewelL 

Prt, What with my tongue in your taile. 
Nay, come againe, good Kale, I am a Gentleman. 

Kale. That lie trie. .hi itriUt ^ 

Pel. I fweare lie cui& you, if you atrike againe. 

Kale. So may you loose your armea, 
If you itrike me, you are do Gentleman, 
And if DO Gentleman, why then no artDM. 

Pel. A Herald Kale ? Oh put me in thy boolwi. 

Kate. What is your Creit, a Coxcombe i 

Pel. A combleaae Cocke, lo Kale will be my Hen. 

Kate. No Cocke of mine, you crow too like a craven. 

Pel. Nay come Kate, come : you muat not looke to town, 

Kate. It is my (athion when I ace a Crab. 

Pet. Why heerc'« no crab, and therefore looke not aowre. 

KaU. There ia, there is. 

Pa. Then shew it me. 

JiTdfA Had I a glasae, I would. 

Pa. What, you RKane my face. 

Kate. Well aym'd of such a yong one. 

Pet. Now by S. George I am too yong for you. 

Kale. Yet you are withered. 

Pa. 'Tis with careg. 

Kt^e, I care not. 

Pel, Nay beare you Kiii. Inaooth you scape not so. 

Kate. I chafe you if I tarrie. Let me go. 

Pet, No, not a whit, I finde you passing gentle : 
'Twaa told me you were rough, and coy, and sullen, 
And now I linde report a rery Lar: 
For thou art pleasant, gamesome, passing courteous. 
But slow in speech : yet sweet as ^ring-time flowers 
Thou canst not frowne, thou canst not looke a sconce 
Nor bite the lip, as angry wenches will, 
Nor hast thou pleasure to be crosae m talke: 
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But thou with mildnesse entertain'st thy wooers, 
With gentle conference, soft, and aflable. 
Why does the worid report that Kaie doth limpe ? 
Oh slanderous world : Kate like the hazle twig 
Is straight, and slender, and as browne in hue 
As hazle nuts, and sweeter then the kernels : 
Oh let roe see thee walke : thou dost not halt. 

Kate. Go foole, and whom thou keep'st command. 

Pet. Did ever Dian so become a Grove 
As Kate this chamber with her princely gate : 

be thou Dian^ and let her be Kale^ 

And then let Kate be chaste, and Dian sportfulL 

Kate. Where did you study all this goodly speech ? 

Petr. It is extempore^ from my mother wit. 

Kate. A witty mother, witlesse else her sonne. 

Pet. Am I not wise ? 

Kat. Yes, keepe you warroe. 

Pet. Marry so I roeane sweet Katheriue io my bed : 
And therefore setting all this chat aside. 
Thus in plaine termes : your ^ther hath consented 
That you shall be my wife ; your dowry greed od» 
And wiU you, nill you, I will marry you. 
Now Kate^ I am a husband for your tume. 
For by this light, whereby 1 see thy beauty. 
Thy beauty that doth make roe like thee well. 
Thou must be married to no man but me. 

Enter Baptiita^ Grenuo^ Trcgno, 

For I am he am borne to tame you Kate^ 
And bring you from a wilde Kate to a Kate 
Confbrroable as other houshold Kates : 
Heere comes your ^tber, never make deniaH, 

1 roust, and will have Katherime to my. vifew 

Bap. Now Signior PetmcU^ hotr speed jOft «$^ V I 

Pet. How but well air i how h 
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Baf, J Imow not what to say, but give me your handi, 
God send you joy, Petruchio^ 'tis a match. 

Gre, Trcu Amen say we, we will be witnesses. 

Pet. Father, and wife, and gentlemen adieu, 
I will to Venice^ sonday comes apace. 
We will have rings, and things, and fine array, 
And kisse me Kate^ we will be married a sonday. 

Exit Petrucbio and Katherme. 

Gre, Was ever match dapt up so sodainly ? 

Bi^, Faith Gentlemen now I play a marchants part. 
And venture madly on a desperate Mart. 

Tra. Twas a commodity lay fretting by you, 
'Twill bring you gaine, or perish on the seas. 

Bap, The gaine I seeke, is quiet me the match. 

Gre. No doubt but he hath got a quiet catch : 
But now Baptuta^ to your yonger daughter. 
Now is the day we long have looked for, 
1 am your neighbour, and was suter first. 

Tra, And I am one that love Bianca more 
Then words can witnesse, or your thoughts can guetse. 

Gre. Yongling thou canst not love so deare as I. . 

Tra* Gray-beard thy love doth freeze. 

Gre. But tbtne doth (He, 

Skipper stand backe, 'tis age that nourisheth. 

Tra. But youth in Ladies eyes that florisheth. 

Bap, Content you gentlemen, I wil compound this strife 
HTis deeds must win the prize, and he of both 
That can assure my daughter greatest dower. 
Shall have my Bumcai love. 
Say signior Gremioy what can you assure her ? 

Gre. First, as you know, my house within the City 
Is richly furnished with plate and gold^ 
Basons and ewers to lave her dainty hands : 
My hangings all of tirum tapestry 
In Ivory cofers I have stuft my crownes : 
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Bap, I must confesse your o^r is the best, 
And let your father make her the assurance, 
Shee is your owne, else you must pardon me : 
If you eJiould die before him, where's her dower ? 

Tra. That's but a cavill : he is olde, I young. 

Gre. And may not yong men die as well as old ? 

Bap. Well gentlemen, I am thus resolv'd, 
On sonday next, you know 
My daughter Katberine is to be married : 
Now on the sonday following, shall Blanca 
Be Bride to you, if you make this assurance : 
If not, to Signior Gremio : 
And so I take my leave, and thanke you both. Exit. 

Ore. Adieu good neighbour : now I feare thee not : 
Sirra, yong gamester, your father were a foole 
To give thee all, and in his wayning age 
Set foot under thy table : tut, a toy. 
An olde Italian foxe is not so kinde my boy. Ex'/f. 

Tra, A vengeance on your crafty withered hide. 
Yet I have fac'd it with a card of ten : 
Tis in my head to doe my master good : 
I see no reason but supposed Lucentto 
Must get a father, call'd suppos'd Fincentio^ 
And that's a wonder : fathers commonly 
Doe get their children : but in this case of woing, 
A childe shall get a sire, if I faile not of my cunning. Exit, 

Ailus Tertia, 

Enter Lucentto^ HorientiOf and Bianca, 

Luc, F idler forbeare you grow too forward Sir, 
Have you so soone forgot the entertainment 
Her sstCer Katberine welcom'd you withalL 

fftri. But wnmglii^ pedantf this i« 
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friamif take heede he heare us not, regia presume noty Ceisa setds^ 
despaire not. 

Hort. Madam, tis now in tune. 

Luc, All but the base. 

Hort. The base is right, 'tis the base knave that jars. 

Luc, How fiery and forward our Pedant is. 
Now for my life the knave doth court my love, 
Pedojcule^ He watch you better yet : 
In time I may beleeve, yet I mistrust. 

Blan, Mistrust it not, for sure JEacides 
Was Ajax cald so from his grandfather. 

Hort, I must beleeve my master, else I promise you, 
I should be arguing still upon that doubt, 
But let it rest, now Litlo to you : 
Good master take it not unkindly pray 
That I have beene thus pleasant with you both. 

Hort, You may go walk, and give me leave awhile, 
My Lessons make no musicke in three parts. 

Luc. Are you so formall sir, well I must waite 
And watch withall, for but I be deceiv'd, 
Our fine Musitian groweth amorous. 

Hot. Madam, before you touch the instrument. 
To leame the order of my fingering, 
I must begin with rudiments of Art, 
To teach you gamoth in a briefer sort. 
More pleasant, pithy, and effedluall. 
Then hathHieene taught by any of my trade, 
And there it is in writing fairely drawne. 

Bum, Why, I am past my gamouth long agoe. 

Hor, Yet read the gamouth of Hortemtio, 

Blan. Gamouth I am, the ground of all accord : 
j1 rr, to plead Hortcruio^s passion : 
Be emCf Blanca take him for thy Lord 
Cfa utf that loves with all affe^on : 
D tol rCf one ClifFe, two notes have I, 
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Ela mi, ihow pitty or I die. 
Call you thia garoouth ! tut I like it not. 
Old Euhioiu pleaK me best, I am not to Dice 
To change true rulea for old inTeotioo*. 

JSnIer a Mmengcr. 

Nicie, Minmae, your father praye* you leave your books. 
And helpe to dresae your aiaten chamber up, 
You know to morrow i« the wedding day. 

B'uat, Farewell aweet maatera both, I muat be gone. 

Lue. Faith Miatreaae then I haye no cause to atay. 

Hor. But I have cause to pry into thia pedant, 
Methinkea he lookea aa though he were in love : 
Yet if thy thoughta Bianea be so humble 
To cart thy wandring eyea on every stale ; 
Seize thee that List, if once I finde thee ranging, 
Horlrtuie will be quit with thee by changing. Exil. 

Enltr Baptiita, Gremio, Tranio, Kalherine, Bianea, and oliert, 
allendanli. 

Bap. Signior Luccniio, this ia the pointed day 
That Kalberine and Pelrucbio ahould be married. 
And yet we heare not of our aonnc in Law : 
What will be said, what mockery will it be ? 
To want the Bride-groome when the Pnest attenda 
To speake the ceremoniall riica of marriage i 
What sales Lucmtia to this shame of ours i 

Kale, No shame but mine, I must for sooth be forst 
To give my hand oppos'd against my heart 
Unto a mad-braine rudeaby, full of apleene, 
Who woo'd in haste, and meanca to wed at leysure: 
I told you I, he was a franticke foole, 
Hiding hia bitter jeaia in blunt behaviour. 
And to be noted for a merry man j 
Hoe'll wooe a thousand, point the day of marriage, 
Alake friends, invite, and proclaime the banes, 
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Yet never meaoes to wed where he hath woo'd : 
Now must the world point at poore Katherine^ 
And say, loe, there is mad Petruchio*i wife 
If it would please him come and marry her. 

Tra. Patience good Katharine and Bapiuta too. 
Upon my life Petruchio meanes but well. 
What ever fortune stayes him fix)m his word. 
Though he be blunt, I know him passing wise, 
Though he be merry, yet withall he's honest. 

Kate, Would Kathertne had never seen him tliough. 

Exit weeping. 

Bap. Goe girle, I cannot blame thee now to weepe, 
For such an injurie would vexe a very saint. 
Much more a shrew of impatient humour. 

Enter Biondello. 

Bion, Master, master, newes, and such newes as you never 
heard of. 

Bap. Is it new and olde too ? how may that be ? 

Bion. Why, is it not newes to hear of Petruchio' i comming ? 

Bap, Is he come ? 

Bion, Why no sir. 

Bap. What then ? 

Bion, He is comming. 

Bap, When will he be heere ? 

Bton, When he stands where I am, and sees you there. 

Tra. But say, what to thine olde newes ? 

Bion, Why Petruchio is comming, in a new hat and an old 
jerkin, a paire of olde breeches thrice tum'd ; a paire of bootes 
that have beene candle-cases, one buckled, another lac'd : an olde 
rusty sword tane out of the Towne Armory, with a broken hilt, 
and chapelesse: with two broken points: his horse hip'd with an 
olde mothy saddle, and stirrops of no kindred : besides possest 
with the glanders, and like to mose in the chine, troubled with the 
Lampasse, infe^ed with the fashions. Rill of Windegalls, sped 
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But where is KaU P where is my lorely Bride ? 
How does my father ? gentles methinkes you frowne, 
And wherefore gaze this goodly company^ 
As if they saw some wondrous monument. 
Some Commet, or unusuall prodigie ? 

Bi^. Why sir, you know this is your wedding day : 
First were we sad, fearing you would not come, 
Now sadder that you come so unprovided : 
Fie, doff this habit, shame to your estate. 
An eye-sore to our solemne festivall. 

Tra. And tell us what occasion of import 
Hath all so long detained you from your wife. 
And sent you hither so unlike your selfe ? 

Petr, Tedious it were to tell, and harsh to heare, 
SufHceth I am come to keepe my word. 
Though in some part inforced to digresse, 
Which at more leysure I will so excuse. 
As you shall well be satisfied with all. 
But where is Kate ? I stay too long from her, 
The morning weares, 'tis time we were at Church. 

Tra. See not your Bride in these unreverent robes, 
Goe to my chamber, put on clothes of mine. 

Pet. Not I, beleeye me, thus He visit her. 

Baf, But thus I trust you will not many her. 

Pet. Good sooth even thus : therefore ha done with words. 
To me she's married, not unto my cloathes : 
Could I repaire what she will weare in me. 
As I can change these poore accoutrements, 
Twere well for Kate^ and better for my selfe. 
But what a foole am I to chat with you. 
When I should bid good morrow to my Bfide ? 
And seale the tide with a lovely kisse. Exit. 

Tra, He hath some meaning in his mad attire. 
We will perswade him be it possible. 
To put on better ere he goe to Church* 
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III. 



B^ He after him, and, tee the event of this. Ea^, 

Trtu But air. Love concerneth us to adde 
Her fathers liking, which to bring to passe 
As before imparted to your worship, 
I am to get a man what ere he be, 
It skills not much, weele fit him to our turae. 
And he shall be Vmcemiio o( Pisa, 
And make assurance heere in Padma 
Of greater sumroes then I have promised. 
So shall you quietly enjoy your hope. 
And marry sweet Bunca with consent. 

Lwc. Were it not that my fellow schoolemaster 
Doth watch Bianca^s steps so narrowly : 
*Twere good me-thmkes to steale our marriage. 
Which once perform'd, let all the worid say no, 
He keepe mine owne despite of all the world. 

Trtu That by degrees we meane to looke into, 
And watch our vantage in this businesse, 
Wee*ll over-reach the grey-beard Gremw^ 
The narrow prying Either Minoia, 
The quaint Musician, amorous Ltiio, 
All for my Masters sake LucefUk, 

Enter Gremh, 
Signior Gremo, came you from the Church ? 
Ore, As willingly as ere I came from schoole. 
Tra. And is the Bride & Bridegroom coming home \ 
Ore. A bridegroome say you ? 'ds a groome indeed, 
A grumlling groome, and that the girle shall finde. 
Tra. Curster then she, why 'tis impossible. 
Gre. Why hee's a devill, a devill, a very fiend. 
Tra. Why she's a devill, a devill, the devils damme. 
Gre, Tut, she's a Lambe, a Dove, a foole to him : 
lie tell you sir Lucent ; when the Priest 
Should aske if Katberine should be his wife, 
ly by goggs woones quoth he, and swore so loud, 
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That all amaz'd the Priest let fall the booke. 

And as he stoop'd againe to take it up. 

This mad-brain'd bridegroome tooke him such a cuffe. 

That downe fell Priest and booke, and booke and Priest, 

Now take them up quoth he, if any list. 

Tra. What said the wench when he rose againe ? 

Gre. Trembled and shooke : for why, he stamp'd and swore, 
as if the Vicar meant to cozen him : but after many ceremonies 
done, hee calls for wine, a health quoth he, as if he had beene 
aboord carowsing to his Mates after a storme, quaft off the 
MuscadeU, and threw the sops all in the Sextons face : having 
no other reason, but that his beard grew thinne and hungerly, and 
seem'd to aske him sops as hee was drinking : This done, hee 
tooke the Bride about the necke, and kist her lips with such a 
clamorous smacke, that at the parting all the Church did eccho : 
and I seeing this, came thence for very shame, and after mee I 
know the rout is coroming, such a mad marryage never was be- 
fore : harke, harke, I heare the minstrels play. Muskke playei^ 

Enter Petmcbio^ Kate^ Blanca^ Hortenm^ Baptuia, 

Petr, Gentlemen & friends, I thank you for yoyjx painsy 
I know you thmke to dine with roe to day. 
And have prepar'd great store of wedding cheere, 
But so it is, my haste doth call me hence. 
And therefore heere I roeane to take my leave. 

Bap, Is't possible you will away to night ? 

Pet, I must away to day before night come. 
Make it no wonder : if you knew my businesses 
You would intreat me rather goe then stay : 
And honest company, I thaoke you all. 
That have beheld me give away my selfe 
To this most patient, sweet, and vertuous wife. 
Dine with my fether, drinke a health to roe. 
For I must hence, and farewdl to you aU. 

Tra, Let us intreat you stay till after dinner. 
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My hou8hold-8tuf!ey my field, my barne, 

My horse, my oxe, my asse, my any thing, 

And heere ahe stands, touch her who ever dare. 

He bring mine adtion on the proudest he 

That stops my way in Padua : Grumio 

Draw forth thy weapon, we are beset with theeves, 

Rescue thy Mistresse if thou be a man : 

Feare not sweet wench, they shall not touch thee Kate^ 

He buckler thee against a Million. Exmni P. Ka. 

Bap, Nay, let them goe, a couple of quiet ones. 

Gre, Went they not quickly, I should die with laughing. 

Tra, Of all mad matches never was the like. 

Luc, Mistresse, what's your opinion of your sister ? 

Bian, That being mad her selfe, she's madly mated. 

Ore, I warrant him Petruchio is Kated. 

Bap, Neighbours and friends, though Bride & Bridegroom wants 
For to supply the places at the table, 
You know there wants no junkets at the feast : 
LucentiOf you shall supply the Bridegroomes place, 
And let Bianca take her sisters roome. 

Tra, Shall sweet Bianca practise how to bride it i 

Bap, She shall Lucentio : come gentlemen lets goe. Exctmt. 

Enter Grumio, 

Gru, Fie, fie on all tired Jades, on all mad Masters, & all foule 
waies : was ever man so beaten ? was ever man so raide ? was ever 
man so weary ? I am sent before to make a fire, and they are 
conuning after to warme them: now were not I a little pot, & 
soone hot ; my very lippes might freeze to my teeth, my tongue 
to the roofe of my mouth, my heart in my beUy, ere I should 
come by a fire to thaw me, but I vnth blowing the fire shall 
warme my selfe : for considering the weather, a taller man then I 
will take cold : Holla, hoa Curtis. 

Enter Curtit. 
Curt, Who is that calls so coldly ? 
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Gru. A piece of Ice : if thoa doubt it, thoa maist slide from 
my thotilder to my heele, with no greater a nm but my head and 
my necke. A fire good Cwiis, 

Cur, Is my master and his wife commbg Gmmw ? 

Gru. Oh I Curiu I, and therefore fire, fire, cast on oo water. 

Cur. Is she so hot a shrew as she's reported 

Gru. She was good Curdt before this frost : but thoa know*st 
winter tames man, woman, and beast : fi»r it hath tam'd my old 
master, and my new mistris, and my selfe fallow Curtis. 

Gru. Away you three inch foole, I am no beasL 

Gru. Am I but three inches ? Why thy home is a foot, and so 
long am I at the least. But wilt thou make a fire^ or shall I 
complaine on thee to our mistris, whose hand (she being now at 
hand) thou shalt soone feele, to thy cold comfort, for being slow 
in thy hot office. 

Cur. I prethee good Grumso^ tell me, how goes the world ? 

Gru. A cold world Curtu in every office but thine, Sc there- 
fore fire : do thy duty, and have thy dutie, for my Master and 
mistris are almost frozen to death. 

Cur. There's fire readie, and therefore good Grumwthc newes. 

Gru. Why Jacke boy, ho boy, and as much newes as wilt 
thou. 

Cur. Come, you are so full of conicatching. 

Gru. Why therefore fire, for I have caught extreme cold. 
Where's the Cooke, is supper ready, the house trim'd, rushes 
strew'd, cobwebs swept, the servingmen in their new fustian, the 
white stockings, and every officer his wedding garment on ? Be 
the Jackes faire within, the Gils faire without, the Carpets laide, 
and everie thing in order ? 

Cur. All readie : and therefore I pray thee newes. 

Gru. First know my horse is tired, my master & mistris 
falne out. 

Cur. How? 

Gru. Out of their saddles into the durt, and thereby hangs a tale. 

Cur. Let's ha't good Grumio. 
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Gru, Lend thine eare. 

Cur, Heere. 

Gru, There. 

Cur, This 'tis to feele a tale, not to heare a tale. 

Gru. And therefore 'tis cal*d a sensible tale : and this CufFe 
was but to knocke at your eare, and beseech listning : now I 
begin, Inprimis wee came downe a fowle hill, my Master riding 
behinde my Mistris. 

Cur, Both of one horse ? 

Gru. What's that to thee ? 

Cur. Why a horse. 

Gru. Tell thou the tale : but hadst thou not crost me, thou 
shouldst have heard how her horse fel, and she under her horse : 
thou shouldst have heard in how miery a place, how she was 
bemoird, how hee left her with the horse upon her, how he beat 
me because her horse stumbled, how she waded through the durt 
to plucke him off me : how he swore, how she prai'd, that never 
prai'd before : how I cried, how the horses ranne away, how her 
bridle was burst : how I lost my crupper, with manie things of 
worthy memorie, which now shall die in oblivion, and thou 
returne unexperienc'd to thy grave. 

Cur, By this reckning he is more shrew than she. 

Gru, I, and that thou and the proudest of you all shall iinde 
when he comes home. But what talke I of this ? Call forth 
Natbamel^ Joseph^ Nicholas^ PhilTtp^ Wdtery Sugersop and the 
rest : Let their heads bee slickely comb'd, their blew coats brush'd, 
and their garters of an indifferent knit, let them curtsie with their 
left legges, and not presume to touch a haire of my Masters 
horse-taile, till they kisse their hands. Are they all readie ? 

Cur. They are. 

Gru. Call them forth. 

Cur. Do you heare ho ? you must meete my roaister to coxmte- 
nance my mistris. 

Gru. Why she hath a face of her owne. 

Cur. Who knowes not that ? 
u. z 
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Gru, Thou it seemes, that cals for con^Kuiy to counteoance her. 
Cwr. I call them forth to credit her. 

Enter fourt orfve servlngmen. 

Gru. Why she comes to borrow nothing of them. 

Nat. Welcome home Grumiom 

Piii. How now Grutnio, 

Jos, What Grumlo. 

Nick. Fellow Grumso, 

Nat, How now old lad. 

Gru, Welcome you : how now you : what you : fellow you : 
and thus much for greeting. Now my spruce companions, is all * 
readie, and all things neate ? 

Nat, All things is readie, how neere is our master ? 

Gre, E'ne at hand, alighted by this e and therefore be not 

Cockes passion, silence, I heare my master. 

JSnter Petruchic and Kate, 

Pet, Where be these knaves ? What no man at doore 
To hold my stirrop, nor to take my horse ? 
Where is Natbamely Gregory, PhllRp, 

All ter. Heere, heere sir, heere dr. 

Pet, Heere sir, heere sir, heere sir, heere sir. 
You logger*headed and unpollisht groomes : 
What ? no attendance ? no regard ? no dutie ? 
Where is the foolish knave I sent before ? 

Gru, Heere dr, as foolish as I was before. 

Pet, You pezant, swain, you horson malt-horse drudge. 
Did I not bid thee meete me in the Parke, 
And bring along these rascal knaves with thee ? 

Grumio, Natiamelt coate sir was not fully made. 
And GahreU pumpes were all unpinkt i'th heele : 
There was no Linke to colour Peters hat. 
And Widters dagger was not come from sheathing : 
There were none fine, but Adam^ R^fii ^d Gregory^ 
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Tlie rest were ragged, old, and beggeriy. 

Yet as they are, heere are they come to meete you. 

P^. Go rascals, go, and fetch my supper in. 
Where is the lUe that late I led? 
Where are those? Sit downe KaU, 
And welcome. Soud, soud, soud, soud. 

Enirr lemamlt w'tlh taster. 
Why when I say ? Nay good sweete Kait be merrie. 
OlT with my boots, you rogues : you villainea, when ? 
// wfl/ ibe Friar of Ordcri graj, 
Ai he forth ■maHcd on h'u viaj. 
Out you rogue, you plucke my foote awrie. 
Take that, and mend the plucking of the other. 
Be merrie KiUe: Some water heere : what hoa. 

£nlcr em <mllh coaler, 
Where's my Spaniel Trcilui f Sirra, get you hence. 
And bid my cozen Ferdinatid come hither : 
One Kate that you must lusse, and be acquainted mth. 
Where are my Slippers ? Shall I hare some water i 
Come Kate and wash, & welcome heartily : 
You horson villaine, will you let it ^I ? 

Kale, Patience I pray you, 'twas a fault unwilling. 

Pet. A hoTBon beetle-headed Hap-ear'd knave : 
Come Kale sit dowoe, I know you have a stomacke. 
Will you g;lTc thankes, sweele Kale, or else shall 1 1 
What's this. Mutton? 

I. Sfr. I. 

Pet, Who brought it ? 

Peler. I. 

Pet. Tis burnt, and so is all the meate : 
What dogges are these ? Where is the rascall Cooke I 
How durst yon nUaiiiea hcing it irom the dresser 
And Km it Au« to me that lore it not F 
There, take it to you, tnncher^ ciqN,aiidaU: 
Yon heedkHc joMni^hjMd ■Mwnei'd tUni. 
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What, do you gnimble i lie be with you straight. 

Kale. I pray you huaband be not ao dUqniet, 
The meate was well, if you were so coDteoted. 

Pet. I tell thee Kale, 'twaa burnt and dried away, 
And I expreBsely ani fortrid to touch it ; 
For it eogeaderB choiler, planteth anger. 
And better 'twere that both of us &.A last. 
Since of our selves, our selves are choUeiicke, 
Then feede it with such over-rosted flesh : 
Be patient, to morrow 't shalbe mended, 
And for this night we'l fast for companie. 
Come I wil bring thee to thy Bridall chamber. Exeunt. 

Enter Servanlt teveraUj. 
Natb. Peter AiAgt ever see the like. 
Peier. He Idls ber in her owne humor. 
Gnmdo. Where is he ? 

Enter Ciirl'u a Servant. 

Cur. In her chamber, making a sermon of continencie to her, 

and railes, and sweares, and rates, that shee (poore soule) knowe* 

not which way to stand, to looke, to spealce, and «t« at one new 

risen from a drenme. Away, away, for he is comming hither. 

Enter Pelrucbie. 

Pel. Thus have I politickely begun my rngne. 
And 'tis my hope to end suceessefully : 
My Faulcon now is sharpe, and passing emptie, 
And til she stoope, she must not be full gorg'd, 
For then she never lookei upon her lure. 
Another way I have to man my Haggard, 
To make her come, and know her Keepers call : 
That is, to watch her, as we watch these Kites, 
That baite, and beate, and will not be obedient 
She eate no meate to day, nor none shall eate. 
Last night she slept not, nor to nigbt she iball not : 
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As with the meate, some undeserved fault 

He finde about the making of the bed. 

And heere He fling the pillow, there the boulster, 

This way the Coverlet, another way the sheets : 

I, and amid this hurlie I intend. 

That all is done in reverend care of her, 

And in conclusion, she shal watch all night. 

And if she chance to nod. He raile and brawle. 

And with the clamor keepe her stil awake : 

This is a way to kil a Wife with kindnesse. 

And thus He curbe her mad and headstrong humor : 

He that knowes better how to tame a shrew, 

Now let him speake, 'tis charity to shew. ExU, 

Enter Tranio and Hortensto, 

Tra. Is't possible friend Usio^ that mistris Blanca 
Doth fancie any other but Lucentio^ 
I tel you sir, she beares me faire in hand. 

Luc. Sir, to satisfie you in what I have said, 
Stand by, and marke the manner of his teaching. 

Enter Bianca, 

Hor. Now Mistris, profit you in what you reade ? 

B'tan. What Master reade you first, resolve me that ? 

Hor. I reade, that I professe the Art to love. 

Btan. And may you prove sir Master of your Art. 

Luc, While you sweet deere prove Mistresse of my heart. 

//or. Quicke proceeders marry, now tel me I pray, you that 
durst sweare that your mistris Btanca 
Lov'd me in the World so wel as Lucentio, 

Tra, Oh despightful Love, unconstant womankind, I tel thee 
L'uio this is wonderfiill. 

Hor. Mistake no more, I am not LulOf 
Nor a Musitian as I seeme to bee. 
But one that scorne to live in this disguise. 
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For such a one as leaves a Gentleman, 
And makes a God of such a Cullion ; 
Know sir, that I am caTd Horteruio, 

Trtu Signior Horteruio^ I have often heard 
Of your entire afiedtion to Blanco^ 
And since mine eyes are wxtnesse of her lightnesse, 
I Mril with you, if you be so contented, 
Forsweare Bianco^ and her love for ever. 

Hot. See how they kisse and court : Signior Lmenthy 
Heere is my hand, and heere 1 firmly vow 
Never to woo her more, but do forsweare her 
As one unworthie all the former favoors 
That I have fondly flattered them withall. 

Tra. And heere I take the like unfained oath. 
Never to marrie with her, though she would intreate, 
Fie on her, see how beastly she doth court him. 

Hot. Would all the world but he had quite forsworn 
For me, that I may surely keepe mine oath, 
I wil be married to a wealthy Widdow, 
Ere three dayes passe, which hath as long lov'd me. 
As 1 have lov'd this proud disdainful Haggard, 
And so farewel signior Lucentioy 
Kindnesse in women, not their beauteous lookes 
Shal win my love, and so I take my leave, 
In resolution, as T swore before. 

Trtf. Mistris BumcOy blesse yon with such grace, 
As longeth to a Lovers blessed case : 
Nay, I have tane you napping gentle Love, 
And have forswome you with Hortetuto. 

Bum. Tranio you jest, but have you both forswome mee ? 
Tra. Mistris we have. 

Luc» Then we are rid of Luio, 

Tra. I'faith hee'l have a lusde Widdow now, 
That shalbe woo*d, and wedded in a day. 
Bian. God give him joy* 
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Tra. I, and hee'l tame her. 

Blanceu He says so Tranio, 

Tra. Faith he is gone unto the taming schoole. 

Bum. The taming schoole : what is there such a piace ? 

Trcu I mistris, and Petruciio is the master, 
That teacheth trickes eleven and twentie long, 
To tame a shrew, and charme her chattering tongue. 

EiUer B'iondeUo. 

Bion. Oh Master, master I hare watcht so long^ 
That I am dogge-wearie, but at last I spied 
An ancient Angel comming downe the hill, 
Wil serve the tume. 

Tra. What is he B'umdettof 

Bio. Master, a Marcantant, or a pedant, 
I know not what, but formall in a}^>annell, 
In gate and countenance surely like a Father. 

Luc. And what of him Trmtio ? 

Tra. If he be credulous, and trust my tale^ 
He make him glad to seeme Fhuntio^ 
And give assurance to Bi^tista Minoia^ 
As if he were the right FmeerUio. 

Par. Take me your love, and then let me alone. 

Enier a Pedant. 

Ped. God save you sir. 

Tra. And you sir, you are welcomes. 

Travaile you farre on, or are you at the farthest ? 

Ped. Sir at the farthest for a weeke or two. 
But then up farther, and aa farre as Rome, 
And so to Tripolie, if God lend me life, 

Tra. What Countreyman I pray? 

Ped Of Mamua. 

Tra, Of Mantua Sir, marrie God forbid. 
And come to Padua carelesse of your life. 
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Ped. My life «ir ? how I pray I (or that goct hard. 

Tra. Til death for any one in Mantua 
To come to Padua, luow you not the cauw '. 
Your ihipi are staid at Venice, and the Duke 
For private quarrel 'twixt your Duke and him, 
Hath publith'd and proclaim'd it openly : 
Tib merraile, but that you are but newly come. 
You might have heard it else proclaim'd about 

Ped. Alas sir, it is worse for me then to, 
For I have bila for monie by exchange 
From Florence, and must heere deliver them. 

Tra. Wei sir, to do you courtede. 
This wil I do, and this I wil advise you. 
First tell me, have you ever beene at Hsa ? 

Ped, I sir, !n Pita have I often bin, 
Hsa renowned for grave Citizens. 

Tra. Among them know you one Finctnlio f 

Ped. I know him not, but I have heard of him : 
A Merchant of incomparable wealth. 

Tra. He is my fether sir, and sooth to say. 
In couot'nance somewhat doth resemble you. 

Bion. As much as an apple doth an oyster, & all one. 

Tra. To save your life in this extremitie. 
This favor wil I do you for his sake. 
And thinke it not the worst of all your fortunes. 
That you are like to Sir f^inemlio. 
His name and credite ahal you undertake, 
And in my house you shal be friendly lodg'd, 
Looke that you take upon you as you should. 
You understand me sir : so shal you stay 
Til you have done your businesse in the Citie : 
IF this be court'sie ur, accept of iL 

Ped. O sir I do, and wil repute you ever 
The patron of my life and libertie, 

Tra. Then eo with me. to make the matter cood. 
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This by the way I let you understand, 

My father is heere look'd for everie day, 

To passe assurance of a dowre in marriage 

Twixt me, and one Baptistas daughter heere : 

In all these circumstances He instrud you, 

Go with me to cloath you as becomes you. Exeunt. 

Adus partus. Scena Prima. 

Enter Katherina and Grumio, 

Gru, No, no forsooth I dare not for my life. 

Ka, The more my wrong, the more his spite appears. 
What, did he marrie me to famish me ? 
Beggers that come unto my fathers doore, 
Upon intreatie have a present almes. 
If not, elsewhere they meete with charitie : 
But I, who never knew how to intreat, 
Nor never needed that I should intreate. 
Am starv'd for meate, giddie for lacke of sleepe : 
With oathes kept waking, and with brawling fed. 
And that which spights me more then all these wants. 
He does it under name of perfed love : 
As who should say, if I should sleepe or eate, 
'Twere deadly sicknesse, or else present death. 
I prethee go, and get me some repast, 
I care not what, so it be holsome foode. 

Gru, What say you to a Neats foote i 

Kate, 'Tis passing good, I prethee let me have it. 

Gru, I feare it is too choUericke a meate. 
How say you to a fat tripe finely broyl'd ? 

Kate, I like it well good Grumio fetch it me. 

Gnu I cauiot tell, I feare 'tis chollericke. 
Whal mj yoa to a peece of Beefe and Mustard ? 
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Kait. A diib that I do love to feede ttpoo, 

Gni. I, but the MuMard is too hot a little. 

Kale. Why then the Beefe, and let the Muttard mc 

Gr». Nay then I wil not, you ih*l have the Muttard 
Or ebe you get 00 beefe of Grumio. 

Kate. Then both or one, or anything thou wih. 

Gr». Why then the Mustard without the beefc. 

Kalt. Go get thee goae, thou falae deluding slave, Beatt him. 
That feed'rt me with the verie name of meate. 
Sorrow OD thee, and all the packe of you 
That triumph thus upon my misery : 
Go get thee gone, I lay. 

EtUtr Pelruelao, latd Horlauio •wkh meale. 

Petr. How fares my Kate, what iweeting all a-mort ? 

Her. Mistris what cheere ? 

Katr. Faith as cold ai can be. 

Pet. Plucke up thy spirits, looke cheerfiilly upon me, 
Heere Lore, thou seest how diligent I am. 
To dresse thy meate my selfe, and bring it thee. 
I am sure sweet Kate, this lundnesse merites thankes. 
What, not a word ? Nay then, thou lov'et it not : 
And all my paines is sorted to no proofe. 
Heere take away this dish, 

Kate. I pray you let it stand. 

Pel, The poorest service is repaide with thankes, 
And so shall mine before you touch the meate. 

Kale. I thanke you sir, 

Hor. SigDtor Peirtabio, fie you are too blame: 
Come Mistris Kate, He beare you companie. 

Petr, Eate it up all Horletu'io, if thou lovest mee : 
Much good do it unto thy gentle heart : 
Kate eate apace | and Dow my honie Love, 
Will we retumc unto thy Fathers house, 
And revell it as bravely as the best, 
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With silken coats and caps, and golden Rings, 
With Ruffes and Cufies, and Fardingales, and things : 
With Scarfes, and Fannes, & double change of brav'ry. 
With Amber Bracelets, Beades, and all this knavery. 
What hast thou din'd ? The Tailor staies thy leasure, 
To decke thy bodie with his ruffling treasure. 

Enter TaUor. 
Come Tailor, let us see these ornaments. 

Enter Haberdasher, 
Lay forth the gowne. What newes with you sir ? 
FeL Heere is the cap your Worship did bespeake. 
Pet. Why this was moulded on a porrenger, 
A Velvet dish : Fie, fit^ 'tis lewd and filthy, 
Why 'tis a cockle or a walnut-shell, 
A knacke, a toy, a tricke, a babies cap : 
Away with it, come let me have a bigger. 

Kate. He have no bigger, this doth fit the time, 
And Gentlewomen weare such caps as these. 

Pet. When you are gentle, you shall have one too. 
And not till then. 

Hor. That will not be in hast 

Kate. Why sir I trust I may have leave to speake. 
And speake I will. I am no childe, no babe, 
Your betters have indur'd me say my minde. 
And if you cannot, best you stop your eares. 
My tongue will tell the anger of my heart. 
Or els my heart concealing it wil breake. 
And rather then it shall, I will be free, 
Even to the uttermost as I please in words. 

Pet. Why thou saist true, it is a paltrie cap, 
A custard coffen, a bauble, a silken pie, 
I love thee well in that thou lik'st it not. 

Kate. Love roe, or love me noc, I like the cap^ 
And it I will have, or I will liave none. 
Pet. Thy gowae^ wky 1» Oiaw Taior kt ut aee'Cr 
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Oh mercK Cod, what mukiiig wA m hnrc i 
Wtuttthk! a dene? 'ti« fike (feni osacn. 
What, op and dovnc caiyd fike m apple Tan? 
necfi PDipf and nip^ and cUy aod mn and saaki 
Like to a Couor is a borbera dioppe : 
Why «4i3C 1 derili name Tailor cal'xdMm tbb? 

Hot. I Kc ihec* like to hare oeitbn' c^ nor govne. 

7<t^ Yon bid me nuke it onkriie and wdl, 
AccwdiDg to die fathioo, aod the time. 

Ph. Manie and did : bat if jou be imKo^xvd, 
I did not bid jwu marre it to the time: 
Go hop me orer erery kenoell home. 
For you ihall bop without my cuftome iz i 
lie none of it ; hence, nuke your bert oS it. 

Kate. I oerer nw a better faabion'd gowne. 
More queint, more pleaang, dot more commendable: 
Belike you meane to make a puppet of me. 

PtI, Why true, he meane* to make a puppet of thee, 

Tttt!. She laica your Wonhip meaue* to make a'puppet of her. 

PtI, monatrou* arrogance : 
Thou lyeft, thou thred, thou thimble, 
Thou yard three quartert, halfe yard, quarter, naile. 
Thou Flea, thou Nit, thou winter cricket thou : 
Bratr'd in inine owne houie with a skeine of thred : 
Away thou Ragge, thou quantitie, thou remnant. 
Or I *ha]l (O be-mete thee with thy yard. 
At thou ihalt thinke on pradng whil'tt thou liv'tt : 
I tell thee I, that thou ha«t marr'd her gowne. 

Tail. Your worship ii deceiv'd, the gowne it made 
Ju*t u my master had dire^oo ; 
Grumia gave order how it ihould be done. 

Gru. I gave him no order, I gave him the ttaSe. 

Tail. But how did you desire it should be made ? 

Gru. Marrie sir with needle and thred. 

Tail. But did you not requen to hare it cut ? 
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Gru. Thou hast fac'd many things. 

TalL I have. 

Gru. Face not mee : thou hast brav'd manie men : brare not 
me ; I will neither bee fac'd nor brav'd. I say unto thee, I bid 
thy Master cut out the gowne, but I did not bid him cut it to 
peeces. Ergo thou liest. 

Tall. Why heere is the note of the fashion to testify. 

Pet, Reade it. 

Gru. The note lies in's throate if he say I said so. 

71u/. Inprimis, a loose bodied gowne. 

Gru. Master, if ever I said loose-bodied gowne, sow me in the 
skirts of it, and beate me to death with a bottome of browne 
thred : I said a gowne. 

Pet. Proceede. 

Tat. With a small compast cape. 

Gru. I confesse the cape. 

Tai. With a trunke sleeve. 

Gru. I confesse two sleeves. 

T(u. The sleeves curiously cut. 

Pet. I there's the villanie. 

Gru, Error i'th bill sir, error i*th bill? I commanded the 
sleeves should be cut out, and sow'd up againe, and that lie prove 
upon thee, though thy little finger be armed in a thimble. 

Tail, This is true that I say, and I had thee in place where 
thou shouldst know it. 

Gru. I am for thee straight : take thou the bill, give me thy 
meat-yard, and spare not me. 

Hor, God-a-mercie Grumio, then hee shall have no oddes. 

Pet. Well sir in breefe the gowne is not for me. 

Gru. You are i'th right sir, 'tis for my mistria. 

Pet. Go take it up unto thy masters use. 

Gru. Villaine, not for thy life : Take up my Mistresse gowne 
for thy masters use. 

Pet. Why sir, what's your conceit in that i 

Gru. Oh nr, the cooceit it deeper then jfOQ dunk for: 
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Take up my Mistris gowne to his masters use. 

Oh fie, ECf fie. 

Pd, HorUtuio, say thou wilt see the Tailor paide. 

Go take it hence, be gone, and say no more. 

Hot, Tailor, He pay thee for thy gowne to morrow. 

Take no unkindnesse of his hastie words : 

Away I say, commend me to thy master. £xk Tal 

PeL Well, come my Kate^ we will unto your &thers. 

Even in these honest meane habiliments : 

Our purses shall be proud, our garments poore : 

For 'tis the minde that makes the bodie rich. 

And as the sunne breakes through the darkest clouds. 

So honor peereth in the meanest habit. 

What is the Jay more precious then the Larke ? 

Because his feathers are more beautifull. 

Or is the Adder better then the Eele, 

Because his painted skin contents the eye. 

Oh no good Kate : neither art thou the worse 

For this poore furniture, and meane array. 
If thou accountedst it shame, lay it on me, 
And therefore frolicke, we will hence forthwith. 
To feast and sport us at thy fathers house. 
Go call my men, and let us straight to him. 
And bring our horses unto Long-lane end, 
There wil we mount, and thither walke on foote. 
Let's see, I thinke 'tis now some seven a clocke, 
And well we may come there by dinner time. 
Kate. I dare assure you sir, 'tis almost two, 
And 'twill be supper time ere you come there. 

Pet, It shall be seven ere I go to horse : 
Looke what I speake, or do, or thinke to doe, 
You are still crossing it, sire let't alone, 
I will not goe to day, and ere I doe. 
It shall be what a clock I say it is. 

Hon Why so thi£ ^gallant will command the sunoe. 



SC. I. 
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Enter Tranio^ and the Pedant drest like Vlncentto. 

Tra. Sirs, this is the house, please it you that I call. 

Ped. I what else, and but I be deceived, 
Signior Baptista may remember me 
Neere twentie yeares a goe in Genoa, 

Tra. Where we were lodgers, at the Pegasus^ 
Tis well, and hold your owne in any case 
With such austeritie as longeth to a father. 

Enter Biondeffo, 

Ped, I warrant you : but sir here comes your boy, 
Twere good he were schoolM. 

Tra, Feare you not him : sirra Btondello^ 
Now doe your dutie throughlie I advise you : 
Imagine 'twere the right Vincentto. 

B'wn, Tut, feare not me. 

Tra, But hast thou done thy errand to Baptiita. 

Bum. I told him that your ^ther was at Vemce^ 
And that you look't for him diis day in Padua. 

Tra. Th'art a tall fellow, hold thee that to drinke. 
Here comes Baptista : set your countenance sir. 

Enter Baptiita and Lucentio : Pedant hooted and bare beaded. 

Tra. Signior Baptuta you are happilie met : 
Sir, this is the gentleman I told you of, 
I pray you stand good father to roe now. 
Give me Bianca for my patrimony. 

Ped. Soft son : sir by your leave, having com to Padua 
To gather in some debts, my son Lucentio 
Made roe acquainted with a waighty cause 
Of love betweene your daughter and himselfe : 
And for the good report I heare of you, 
And for the love he bearetb to your daughter. 
And she to him : to stay him not too long, 
I am content in a good fathers care 
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To hare him matcht, and if yoa please to like 
No wone then I, upon some agreement 
Me shall you finde readie and willing 
With one consent to have her so bestowed : 
For corioos I cannot be with you 
Signior Baptuta, of whom I heare so welL 

Baf, Sir, pardon me in what I have to say. 
Your plainnesae and your shortnesse please me well : 
Right true it is your sonne Lucentio here 
Doth love my daughter, and she loveth him, 
Or both dissemble deepely their affections : 
And therefore if you say no more then this. 
That like a Father you will deale with him, 
And passe my daughter a sufficient dower. 
The match is made, and all is done, 
Your Sonne shall have my daughter with consent 

Tra. I thanke you sir, where then doe you know best 
We be affied and such assurance tane. 
As shall with either parts agreement stand. 

Bap, Not in my house Lucentio^ for you know 
Pitchers have eares, and I have manie servants. 
Besides old Gremio is harkning still. 
And happilie we might be interrupted, 

Tra, Then at my lodging, and it like you, 
There doth my father lie : and there this night 
Weele passe the businesse privately and well : 
Send for your daughter by your servant here, 
My Boy shall fetch the Scrivener presentlie, 
The worst is this that at so slender warning. 
You are like to have a thin and slender pittance. 

Bap, It likes me well : 
Camhto hie you home, and bid Blanco make her readie straight : 
And if you will tell what hath hapned, 
Lucentloi Father is arrived in Padua^ 
And how she's like to be Lucentlot wife. 
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Blond, I praie the gods she may withall my heart ExU. 

Tran. Dallie not with the gods, but get thee gone. 

Enter Peter. 
Signior Baptuta^ shall I leade the way, 
We come, one messe is like to be your cheere. 
Come sir, we will better it in P'ua. 

Bap. I follow you. Exeunt. 

Enter Lucentlo and BiondeUo* 

Bum. Candno. 

Luc. What saist thou Bumddla. 

Blond. You saw my Master winke and laugh upon you ? 

Luc, BlondeliOf what of that ? 

Blond. Faith nothing: but has left mee here behinde to 
expound the meaning or morrall of his signes and tokens. 

Luc. I pray thee moralize them. 

Blond. Then thus : Baptlsta is safe talking with the deceiving 
Father of a deceitfull sonne. 

Luc, And what of him ? 

Blond. His daughter is to be brought by you to the supper. 

Luc. And then. 

Bio, The old Priest at Saint Lukes Church is at your command 
at all houres. 

Luc, And what of all this. 

Bum, I cannot tell, expedl they are busied about a counterfeit 
assurance : take you assurance of her. Cum prcfjUeglo ad 
Impremendum toiUm^ to th' Church take the Priest, Clarke, and 
some sufficient honest witnesses : 
If this be not that you looke for, T have no more to say. 
But bid Blanco farewell for ever and a day. 

Luc. Hear'st thou Blondetto. 

Blond. I cannot tarry : I knew a wench maried in an after- 
noone as shee went to the Garden for Parseley to stufie a Rabit, 
and so may you sir : and so adew sir, my Master hath appointed 

II. t A. 
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me to goe to Saint Luiei to bid the Priest be readie to come 
againn you come with your appeudii. £xit. 

Lm. I may and will, if ahe be so contented ; 
She will be pleas'd, then wherefore ghould I doubt : 
Hap what hap may, He roundly goe about her : 
It shall goe hard if Caitdmt goe without her. Exii. 

Enter Petruchio, Kale, Horlentio. 

Peir. Come on a Gods name, once more toward our fathers ; 
Good Lord how bright and goodly shines the Moone. 

Kate. The Moone, the Sunne : it is not Moonelight now. 

Pet. I say it ie the Moone that shines bo bright. 

Kale. I know it is the Sunne that shines so bright. 

Pel, Now by my mothers sonne, and that's my selfc. 
It shall be moone, or starre, or what I list. 
Or ere I journey to your Fathers house : 
Goe on, and fetch our horses backe againe. 
Evermore crost and croat, nothing but crost. 

Horl. Say as he saies, or we shall never goe, 

Katt, Forward I pray, since we have come so farre. 
And be it moone, or sunne, or what you please : 
And if you please to call it a rush Candle, 
Henceforth I vowe it shall be so for me. 

Ptir. I say it is the Moone. 

Kale. I know it is the Moone. 

PeIr, Nay then you lye : it is the blessed Sunne. 

Kale. Then God be blest, it is the blessed sun, 
But sunne it is not, when you say it is not. 
And the Moone changes even as your minde : 
What you irill have it nam'd, even that it is, 
And so it shall be aa for Kalberine. 

Horl. Pelruebio, goe thy waies, the field is won. 

Peir. Well, forward, forward, thus the bowlc should run. 
And not unluckily against the Bias ; 
But soft. Company is comming here. 
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* Enter Vmcentio, 

Good morrow gentle M istris, where away : 
Tell me sweete Kate^ and tell me truely too. 
Hast thou beheld a fresher Gentlewoman : 
Such warre of white and red within her cheekes : 
What stars do spangle heaven with such beautie. 
As those two eyes become that heavenly face ? 
Faire lovely Maide, once more good day to thee : 
Sweete Kate embrace her for her beauties sake. 

Hort. A will make the man mad to make the woman of him. 

Kate, Yong budding Virgin, faire, and fresh, & sweet. 
Whether away, or whether is thy aboade ? 
Happy the Parents of so faire a childe, 
Happier the man whom favourable stars 
A lots thee for his lovely bedfellow. 

Petr, Why how now Kate, I hope thou art not mad, 
This is a roan old, wrinckled, faded, withered. 
And not a Maiden, as thou saist he is. 

Kate. Pardon old father my mistaking eies. 
That have bin so bedazled with the sunne. 
That every thing I looke on seemeth greene : 
Now I perceive thou art a reverent Father 
Pardon I pray thee for my mad mistaking. 

Petr. Do good old grandsire, & withall make known 
Which way thou travellest, if along with us. 
We shall be joyfull of thy companie. 

Vin, Faire Sir, and you my merry Mistris, 
That with your strange encounter much amasde me : 
My name is call'd y'tncentlo^ my dwelling Ptsa, 
And bound I am to Padua^ there to visite 
A Sonne of mine, which long I have not seene. 

Petr, What is his name ? 

Vine, Luceniio gentle sir. 

Petr, Happily met, the happier for thy sonne : 
And now by Law, as well as reverent age, 
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I may intitle thee my loving Father, 
The aster to my wife, this Gentlewoman, 
Thy Sonne by this hath married : wonder not. 
Nor be not grieved, she is of good esteeme. 
Her dowrie wealthie, and of woithie birth, 
Beside, so qualified, as may beseeme 
The Spouse of any noble Gentleman : 
Let me imbrace with old Vmcentw^ 
And wander we to see thy honest sonne, 
Who will of thy arrivall be full joyous. 

Vine* But is this true, or is it else your pleasure. 
Like pleasant travailors to breake a Jest 
Upon the companie you overtake ? 

Hori. I doe assure thee father so it is. 

Petr. Come goe along and see the truth hereof. 
For our first merriment hath made thee jealous. Examt, 

Hot, Well Peirucbio^ this has put me in heart ; 
Have to my Widdow, and if she be froward. 
Then hast thou taught Hortentio to be untoward. Exli. 

Enter BiondeBo^ Luceniio and Blanco^ Gremio if out before. 

Biond, Softly and swiftly sir, for the Priest is ready. 

Luc, I flie Biondeilo ; but they may chance to neede thee at 
home, therefore leave us. Exit. 

Btond, Nay faith. lie see the Church a your backe, and then 
come backe to my mistris as soone as I can. 

Gre. I marvaile Cambio comes not all this while. 

Enter PetruebiOf Kate^ Flneentio^ Grumio witb Attendants 

« 

Petr* Sir heres the doore, this is Lucentiot house, 
My Fathers beares more toward the Market*place, 
Thither must I, and here I leave you sir. 

Fin. You shall not choose but drinke before you go, 
I thinke I shall command your welcome here ; 
And by all likelihood some cheere is toward. Knock. 
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Grem, They're busie within, you were best knocke lowder. 

Pedant lookes out of the windo*uf, 

Ped, What's he that knockes as he would beat downe the 
gate? 

yin. Is Signior Lucentio within sir ? 

Ped. He's within sir, but not to be spoken withalL 

Vmc. What if a man bring him a hundred pound or two to 
make merrie withall. 

Ped Keepe your hundred pounds to your selfe, hee shall neede 
none so long as I live. 

Petr, Nay, I told you your sonne was well beloved in Padua : 
doe you heare sir, to leave frivolous circumstances, I pray you tell 
signior Lucentio that his Father is come from Pua^ and is here at 
the doore to speake with him. 

Ped, Thou liest his Father is come from Padua^ and here 
looking out at the window. 

Vm. Art thou his father ? 

Ped. I sir, 80 his mother saies, if I may beleeve her. 

Petr, Why how now gentleman : why this is flat knaverie to 
take upon you another mans name. 

Peda. Lay hands on the villaine, I beleeve a meaoes to cosen 
some bodie in this Citie under my countenance. 

Enter Blondello. 

Bio, I have seene them in the Church together, God send'em 
good shipping : but who is here ? mine old Master Fincentio : 
now wee are undone and brough to nothing. 

Fm, Come hither crackhempe. 

Bion. I hope I may choose Sir. 

Fm. Come hither you rogue, what have you foi;got mee ? 

Biond. Forgot you, no sir : I could not forget you, for I never 
saw you before in all my life. 

Fine, What, you notorious villaine, didst thou never see thy 
Mistris father, Fincentio f 
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Gre. Stale officer, he shall not go to prifion. 
Bap. Talke not signor Gremlo: I sale he shall goe to prison. 
Gre. Take heede signior Bafitistay least you be coni-catcht in 
this businesse : I dare sweare this is the right Vincentio. 
Ped, Sweare if thou dar'st 
Gre, Naie, I dare not sweare it. 
Tran, Then thou wert best saie that I am not Lucentio. 
Gre. Yes, I know thee to be signior Lucmtio. 
Bap, Awaie with the dotard, to the Jaile with him. 

Enter Blondelloy JLucentio and Bianca, 

Fin, Thus strangers may be haild and abusd : oh monstrous 
villaine. 

Bion, Oh we are spoil'd, and yonder h^ is, denie him, for- 
sweare him, or else we are all undone. 

^ Exit BlondeUoy Tramo and Pedant as fast as may be, 

Luc, Pardon sweete father. Kneele, 

Fm, Lives my sweete sonne ? 

Bion. Pardon deere ^ther. 

Bap. How hast thou offended, where is Lucentio ? 

Luc. Here's Lucentio^ right sonne to the right Flncenth, 
That have by marriage made thy daughter mine. 
While counterfeit supposes bleer'd thine eine. 

Gre. Here's packing with a witnesse to deceive us all. 

Fm. Where is that damned villaine Traniof 
That ^c'd and braved me in this matter so ? 

Bi^. Why, tell me is not this my Cambto ? 

Bian, Cambto is chang'd into Lucentio, 

Luc. Love wrought these miracles. Biancas love 
Made me exchange my state with Tranioy 
While he did beare my countenance in the towne, 
And happilie I have arrived at the last 
Unto the wished haven of my blisse : 
What Tramo did, my selfe enforst him to ; 
Then panloo him twcefee Father for my sake. 
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Fm, lie slit the TiUaiiies nose that would have sent me to die 
Jailc V 

Bap. But doe you heacc ar^ have you manried my daiig|iter 
without asking my good will I 

Vau Feare not Bi^iUta^ we will content you, goe to : bat I 
will in to be rercng'd (or this Tillanie. JExit, 

B^ And I to sound the depth of this knaverie. Exii<, 

Lmc. Looke not pale B'taua^ thy father will not firown. 



Grt. My cake is dough, but lie in among the rest. 
Out of hope of all, but my share of the feast. 

AtfCr. Husband, let's follow, to see the end of this adoe. 

Petr. Fiist kiBse me Kate^ and we wilL 

iTote. Whatin the midst of the stieete? 

Petr. What art thou asham'd of me? 

Atffe* No sir, God foibid, but asham'd to kisse. 

Petr. Why then let's home againe: Come Sirra, let's awaie. 

KaU. Nay, I will ^ve thee a kisse^ now praie thee Love 
suie. 

PHr. Is not this well ? come my sweete Kate. 
Better once then never, for never to late. Exnmt, 
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EaUr Baphsia^ Fmcmtk^ Gama, tie Pedant, Laeeatio, and 
BianeOf Trants, Bionddk, Grunuo, and Widdow : The Servings 
mm with Tranio irv^gh^ m a Banquet. 

Lac. At latt, though long, our jarring no|es agree. 
And time it is when raging waire is come. 
To smile at scapes and p«ils oveiUowne : 
My faire Bianca bid my father welcome. 
While I with selfesame kindnesse welcome thine : 
Brother Peimciia, sister Katerma^ 
And thou Hartemtm with thy loving WUIdows 
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Feast with the best^ and welcome to my house. 
My Banket is to close our stomakes up 
After our great good cheere : praie you sit downe. 
For now we sit to chat as well as eate. 

Petr, Nothing but sit and sit, and eate and eate. 

Bap, Padua affords this kindnesse, sonne Petruchio, 

Petr. Padua afToids nothing but what is kinde. 

Hor, For both our sakes I would that word were true. 

PeU Now for my life Hortentlo feares his Widow. 

Wid. Then never trust me if I be affeard, • 

Petn You are verie sencible, and yet you misse my sence : 
I meane Hortenilo is afeard of you. 

Wtd. He that is giddie thinks the world turns round. 

Petn Roundlie replied. 

KaU Mistrisy how meane you that ? 

IVld. Thus I conceive by him. 

Petr, Conceives by me» how like Hortentw that ? 

Hor, My Widdow saies, thus she conceives her tale. 

Petr, Verie well mended : kisse him for that good Widdow. 

Kat. He that is giddie thinkes the world turnes round, 
I praie you tell me what you meant by that. 

Wtd. Your housband being troubled with a shrew. 
Measures my husbands sorrow by his woe : 
And now you know my meaning. 

Kaie. A verie meane meaning. 

IVtd. Right, I meane you. 

Kat, And I am meane indeede, respedHng you. 

Petr, To her Kate. 

Hor, To her IVlddow, 

Petr. A hundred marks, my Kate does put her down. 

Hor, That's my ofHce. 

Petr, Spoke like an Officer : ha to the lad. 

Drinket to Hortent'n. 

Bap, How likes Gremio these quicke witted folkes ? 

Gre, Beleeve me sir, they But together well. 
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Buuu Head, and but an hasde witted bodie. 
Would say your Head and But were head and home. 

Vhu I Mistiii Bride, hath that awakened you ? 

Bum, ly but not frighted me, therefore lie sleepe againe. 

Petr. Nay that you shall not since you have begun : 
Have at you for a better jest or too* 

Bian, Am I your Bird, I meane to shift my bush. 
And then pumie me as you draw your Bow. 
You are welcome all. Exit Blanco^ 

Petr. She hath prevented me, here signior Tramoj 
This bird you aim'd at, though you hit her not. 
Therefore a health to all that shot and mist. 

Tru Oh sir, Luceniio slipt me like his Gray-hound, 
Which runs himselfe, and catches for his Master. 

Petr, A good swift simile, but something currish. 

Tra, 'Tis well sir that you hunted for your selfe : 
'Tis thought your Deere does hold you at a baie. 

Bap, Oh, oh Petnschio^ Tramo hits you now. 

Luc. I thanke thee for that gird good Tranio. 

Hot* Confesse, confesse, hath he not hit you here ? 

Petr. A has a little gald roe I confesse : 
And as the Jest did glaunce awaie from me, 
'Tis ten to one it maim'd you too out right. 

Bap, Now in good sadnesse sonne PeirucbHo^ 
I thinke thou hast the veriest shrew of all. 

Petr. Well, I say no : and therefore sir assurance, 
Let's each one send unto his wife, 
And he whose wife is most obedient. 
To come at first when he doth send for her. 
Shall win the wager which we will propose. 

Hort, Content, what's the wager \ 

Luc, Twentie crownes. 

Petr. Twentie crownes. 
He venture so much of my Hawke or Hound, 
But twentie times so much upon my Wife. 
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Luc, A hundred then. 

//or. Content. 

Pctr, A matchy 'tis done. 

Hor. Who shall begin ? 

Luc. That will I. 

Goe Biondcilof bid your Mistris come to me. 

Bio, I goe. Exth 

Bap, Sonne, He be your halfe, Bianca comes. 

Luc, He have no halves : He beare it all my selfe. 

Enter Biondeffo. 
How now, what newes f 

Bio. Sir, my Mistris sends you word 
That she is busie, and she cannot come. 

Petr. How? she's busie, and she cannot come: is that an 
answere ? 

Gre. If and a kinde one too : 
Praic God sir your wife send you not a worse. 

Petr, I hope better. 

Hor. Sirra BiondeHof goe and intreate my wife to come to me 
forthwith. Exit Bioti. 

Pet. Oh hoy intreate her, nay then shee must needes come. 

I/or. I am aflraid sir, doe what you can 

Enter Bionddlo. 
Yours will not be entreated : Now, where's my wife ? 

Bion. She saies you have some goodly Jest in hand, 
She will not come : she bids you come to her. 

Petr. Worse and worse, she will not come : 
Oh vilde, intollerable, not to be ind^r'd : 
Sirra Grumioj goe to your Mistris, 
Say I command her to come to me. Exit, 

Hor, I know her answere. 

Pet. What ? 

Hor. She will not. 

Petr. The fouler fortune mine, and there an end* 
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IVld. Come, come, you'r mocking : we will have no telling. 

Pet. Come on I say, and first begin with her. 

Wtd, She shaU not. 

Pet. I say she shall, and first begin with her. 

Kate. Fie, fie, unknit that thretaning unkinde brow. 
And dart not scomefull glances from those eies, 
To wound thy Lord, thy King, thy Govemour. 
It blots thy beautie, as fix>sts doe bite the Meads, 
Confounds thy fame, as whirlewinds shake faire budds, 
And in no sence is meete or amiable. 
A woman mov'd, is like a fountaine troubled, 
Muddie, ill seeming, thicke, bereft of beautie. 
And while it is so, none so dry or thirsde 
Will daigne to sip, or touch one drop of it. 
Thy husband is thy Lord, thy life, thy keeper, 
Thy head, thy soveraigne : One that cares for thee, 
And for thy maintenance. Commits his body 
To painfull labour, both by sea and land : 
To watch the night in stormes, the day in cold, 
Whil'st thou ly*st warme at home, secure and safe. 
And craves no other tribute at thy hands. 
But love, faire lookes, and true obedience ; 
Too little payment for so great a debt 
Such dutie as the subject owes the Prince, 
Even such a woman oweth to her husband : 
And when she is froward, peevish, sullen, sowre, 
And not obedient to his honest will. 
What is she but a foule contending Rebell, 
And gracelesse Traitor to her loving Lord ? 
I am asham'd that women are so simple. 
To offer warre, where they should kneele for peace : 
Or seeke for rule, supremacie, and sway, 
When they are bound to serve, love, and obay. 
Why are our bodies soft, and weake, and smooth, 
Unapt to toyle and trouble in the world, 
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Bis that our nft cocuiitiocs» aod our barts, 

SbocJd «dl ^rce with cwr externall pans? 

Cone, cooKy yon frovard and unable wonnes, "X 

M J minde hath bio as bigge as one of yonrsi 

y\j heart as great, my reaaoo haplie more. 

To boxHiie word for vord, and frowne for frowne ; 

Bat DOfv I see our Laonces are hot strawes : 

Oar strength as weake, our wcakenesse past compare. 

That seeming to be most, which we indeed least are. 

Then vale your stoouckes, for it is no boote. 

And pUce yoor hands below your husbands foote : 

In token of which dntie, if he please, 

hi\ hand is readie, may it do him ease. 

Pet WhT there's a wench : Come on, and kisse mee Aa.v« 

Lmc. Weil go thy waies olde Lad for thou shalt ha't. 

/Ik. Tis a good hearing, when children are toward. 

Lmc, But a harsh hearing, when woqien are firoward. 

PfL Come Kate wee'le to bed. 
We three are married, bat you two are sped. 
'Twas I wonoe the wager, though you hit the white. 
And being a winner, God gi?e you good night Exii Petrvclno^ 

HorietL Now goe thy wayes^ thou hast tam'd a curst Shrow. 

Lmc^ Tis a wonder, by your leave, she wil be tam'd so. 
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